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THE  SAGA  OF 

CHAKCHEK  THE  ONE-EYED 


THE  SAGA  OF   CHAKCHEK    THE 
ONE-EYED 

A  roaring  westerly  wind  came  over  the  Atlantic, 
scattering  a  spray  from  the  crests  of  the  green 
rollers  and  rushing  up  the  face  of  the  precipice. 
Gulls  perched  on  the  ledges  of  the  cliff  had  only  to 
launch  themselves  forward  into  the  uptrend  in 
order  to  reach  the  swarded  Up  above,  but  their 
movements  were  clumsy.  Usually  they  were 
masters  of  wind,  but  to-day  a  gale  was  blowing, 
and  they  were  whirled  and  buffeted  and  tossed  like 
the  dry  brown  heads  of  old  sea-pinks  in  the  crevices 
around  them. 

But  to  the  blast  and  rush  of  the  gale  The  One- 
Eyed  was  indifferent.  Three  thousand  feet  over 
the  Devon  promontory  he  hung,  wings  curved 
slightly  backwards,  black-barred  thighs  and  yellow 
legs  tucked  in,  tail  straight  out.  He  was  not  un- 
like an  anchor  with  its  shank  snapped  off,  motionless 
and  suspended.  His  eye  regarded  all  below  him  : 
the  three  rabbits  venturing  forth  from  the  bonded 
stone  wall,  the  raven  behind  it  standing  in  the 
furrows  turned  that  morning,  the  finch  striving 
vainly  to  fly  into  the  wind,  the  yelping  gulls,  the 
oyster-catchers  perched  on  the  rocks.  At  three 
thousand  feet  he  was  anchored,  this  tiercel,  or  male 
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peregrine  falcon,  contemptuous  of  the  gusts,  con- 
temptuous of  the  raven,  the  gulls,  the  rabbits, 
scornful  of  every  living  thing  :  head  of  the  ancient 
and  noble  house  of  Chakchek,  haughtiest  falcons 
in  the  West  Country  ;  The  One-Eyed,  who  ranged 
the  airways  above  Exmoor  and  the  Bristol  Channel ; 
who  fled  at  will  along  the  seaboard  of  Devon, 
Somerset,  and  Cornwall ;  who  raced  over  to  Lundy 
Island  because  he  fancied  the  blood  of  a  sea-parrot; 
Chakchek  the  unmated,  Chakchek  the  outlaw. 
Hark  to  the  Saga  of  Chakchek  the  One-E3>ed  ! 

In  the  wind  was  he  fixed,  watching  the  land  far 
below,  unmoving,  his  eye  fiercely  beautiful,  his 
blue  notched  beak  pointing  downwards.  The  wind 
hummed  past  his  taut  pinions,  thrummed  in  his 
stiff  tail ;  there  was  he  fixed — but  now  the  wind 
shrieked  by  those  compressed  feathers,  he  was 
falling,  falling ;  the  greensward  rushed  upwards, 
and  he  cried  out  aloud  for  the  very  sweetness  of 
life.  The  linnet  that  was  struggling  in  the  wind 
collapsed  as  the  shrill  cry  dropped  to  a  chromatic 
whine  below  it.  The  tiercel  had  missed  by  seven 
inches,  and  the  linnet  was  saved ;  but  so  agitated 
was  the  tiny  bird's  heart  that  it  fell  quivering 
into  a  gorse  bush,  gaping  and  gasping.  As  for 
Chakchek,  he  was  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
headland,  having  swooped  up  in  a  perfect  curve. 

The  large  sensitive  eye  responded  to  the  slightest 
movement.  Something  Chakchek  must  have  seen 
from  the  rear  corner  of  it,  for  with  racing  sweeps 
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he  climbed  to  an  altitude  of  six  thousand  feet — in- 
visible from  below.  Once  more  he  was  anchored, 
then  slipping  across  the  blue  sky  in  a  slightly 
slanting  line. 

He  had  seen  the  pigeons  wheeling  above  Scarnell 
Court,  a  white  house  ten  miles  away,  and  standing 
in  a  wood  on  the  slope  of  the  river  Taw,  just  before 
Barnstaple.  One  hundred  seconds  passed,  and  he 
was  half-way  over  the  lonely  sandhills  and  the 
wastes  of  the  Burrows.  Above  the  ribs  of  wrecked 
boats  embedded  in  the  flats  he  passed,  losing  height 
as  he  swept  downward  like  a  hissing  and  shankless 
anchorhead  of  iron.  One  hundred  and  fifty  seconds, 
and  now  he  was  passing  a  train  and  its  tiny  string 
of  white  steam,  as  it  crawled  beside  the  estuary 
and  its  fawn  sandbanks.  Two  hundred  and  eighty 
seconds,  and  the  pigeons  saw  what  was  hurtling 
upon  them  ;  they  scattered  like  torn  paper  thrown 
to  the  wind  ;  the  terror  was  above  them,  and  falling 
vertically  in  a  relentless  stoop.  The  scream  of  the 
tiercel  rose  in  pitch  ;  at  over  two  hundred  miles  an 
hour  he  fell.  Now  the  pigeons  were  dashing  into 
the  trees,  all  except  one  that  was  neck-limp  and 
clutched  in  the  tiercel's  talons  ;  now  an  old  gentle- 
man, dozing  in  a  chair  on  the  lawn  below  was 
alarmed  by  the  blood-splashes  that  appeared  sud- 
denly on  his  book. 

The  old  man  peered  upwards,  but  saw  nothing  ; 
for  Chakchek  was  hidden  by  the  gables  of  the  house, 
upon  the  roof  of  which  he  plucked  and  ate  the 
pigeon,  leaving  a  complete  skeleton  near  a  skylight 
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four  minutes  later.  Then  once  more  he  was  a 
speck  in  the  sky,  racing  eastwards.  Only  when 
the  red  sun  was  sinking  into  a  wild  ocean  that 
winter  afternoon  did  he  return  to  the  Corpsnout, 
having  arrived  there  after  roving  in  a  course  of 
nearly  four  hundred  miles  ;  and  he  brought  with 
him  a  mate  to  be  mother  of  Ghakcheks,  having 
found  her  in  the  great  forest  of  Savernake,  near 
Marlborough. 

Days  of  rain  and  frost  passed  away,  the  larks 
sang  over  the  oat -blades  growing  on  the  stony  fields 
of  the  Corpsnout,  and  The  One-Eyed  was  happy.  He 
and  the  mate,  who  was  larger  than  himself,  swept 
the  sky  from  dawn  till  sunset,  and  when  the  evening 
star  was  silver  in  the  west  they  returned  to  the 
precipice,  closing  their  pinions  and  plunging  past 
the  gulls  to  Bone  Ledge,  which  for  centuries  had 
been  the  eyrie  of  the  Chakcheks. 

One  morning  as  they  hung  aloft  a  bird  with  broad 
brown  wings  sailed  over  their  heads,  and  from  it 
came  a  mewling  cry.  Chakchek  cocked  his  head, 
and  the  one  eye  glittered.  The  mate  appeared 
oblivious  of  the  thing  above — it  was  not  her  affair. 

The  buzzard  belonged  to  the  same  family  as  the 
falcon,  but  the  relationship  was  distant.  He  had 
no  tooth,  or  notch,  in  his  beak  ;  an  ignoble  fellow 
that  fed  on  the  creeping  things  of  the  earth — • 
beetles,  rabbits,  snakes,  rats,  mice,  and  even  worms. 
In  the  lower  air  he  was  the  sport  of  gulls,  flapping 
like  an  owl  with  his  clumsy  wings.  But  in  the 
high  freeness  his  flight  was  superb  ;   he  could  soar 
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away  tranquil  hours  without  a  wingbeat  ;  not  for 
him  the  fever  and  the  restlessness  of  a  peregrine's 
life.  Hissh — -he  rocked  on  his  back,  striking  up- 
wards with  heavy  claws  :  The  One-Eyed  swerved 
in  his  stoop  and  shot  a  hundred  feet  below  him  ; 
climbed  again  and  dashed  ferociously  at  the  in- 
truder. Poor  Mewliboy  the  buzzard,  who  had  only 
been  calling  for  his  mate  to  join  him  in  peaceful 
contemplation  of  the  green  sea  and  blue  shadows, 
was  sent  into  a  terrified  fluster,  and  made  to  look 
utterly  ridiculous  by  the  smaller  tiercel.  At  every 
swoop  he  cried  out,  losing  height  all  the  time,  until 
he  was  driven  half-way  to  the  mainland,  where 
Kronk  the  raven  usually  made  his  nest.  Here 
Chakchek  left  him,  and  before  he  went  back  he 
stooped  at  Kronk,  but  changed  his  mind  abruptly 
and  returned  to  the  precipice.  Mewliboy  flapped 
away  from  the  harsh  oaths  of  Kronk  and  his  wife, 
and  when  they  were  tired  of  trying  to  pull  out  his 
tail  feathers,  a  dozen  gulls  took  up  the  pursuit. 
Over  the  mainland  they  abandoned  him,  and  a 
tomtit  as  big  as  a  mouse  pursued  him  ;  in  a  morbid 
state  of  mind  Mewliboy  went  down  the  valley  to  his 
treetop  castle  in  the  pinewood  near  the  hamlet  of 
Brakspears  St.  Flammea. 

Chakchek  flew  the  mile  in  thirty-eight  seconds 
and  found  the  mate  still  poised.  He  joined  her, 
chattering  shrilly  a  welcome.  Suddenly  she  swung 
away,  and  commenced  to  climb.  Chakchek  fol- 
lowed. Into  a  cloud  they  flew,  bursting  through 
the  vapour  to  see  the  blue  sky  above  them.     Higher 
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and  higher  they  mounted,  Chakchek  feeling  the 
strings  of  his  heart  vibrating  with  a  radiant  warm- 
ness.  Soon  the  Corpsnout  lay  below  them  very 
small,  with  brown  and  green  patches,  divided  by 
dark  stone  walls,  and  edged  with  white  foam. 
From  this  loftiness  mortal  eye  could  have  per- 
ceived no  life,  discerned  no  movement,  but  the  one 
eye  of  Chakchek  saw  every  gull,  every  jade-black 
shag  squatting  on  their  rock  beneath  the  cliff ;  it 
saw  the  head  of  the  Corpsnout  seal  filling  its  lungs 
before  diving  again  for  conger  eel,  and  the  motion- 
less humans  lying  at  the  precipice  edge.  Higher 
they  climbed,  till  they  could  see  the  mountains  of 
Wales  across  the  Bristol  Channel,  to  the  north,  and 
southwards  the  tors  of  Dartmoor :  beyond,  to  the 
English  Channel  and  a  blue  line  that  might  have 
been  France. 

The  pinions  of  the  mate  ceased  to  strike  the  air. 
She  drew  them  into  her  sides,  and  fell.  Chakchek 
followed ;  she  rolled  over  and  faced  him ;  he 
touched  her  beak  with  his,  and  they  snapped  to- 
gether— never  had  there  been  such  rapture  in  his 
heart.  Madly  towards  the  Corpsnout  they  dashed, 
kissing  and  chattering.  The  girl  and  her  companion 
lying  on  the  sward  heard  the  hissing  of  their  descent, 
and  jumped  up,  shouting.  Down,  down,  down  the 
falcons  whirled  ;  every  gull  yelped  and  seemed  to 
fade  away  into  the  rocky  sides  of  the  cliff ;  the  girl 
clutched  the  boy,  for  surely  the  falcons  were  going 
to  tear  them  :  hiss-s-h,  they  swerved  and  with 
barred  wings  and  blue  backs  flashed  past,  surely 
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to  be  killed  on  the  grey  boulders  below — but  no, 
they  were  flying  rapidly  out  to  sea.  Then  they 
turned  and  rushed  back,  twirling  round  one  another, 
and  uttering  all  the  time  their  sweet -shrill  cries  of 
love. 

"  There  will  be  eggs  in  the  nest  before  long,' 
said  the  boy.  "  Do  you  remember  how  we  climbed 
for  that  heron's  nest  last  year  ?  " 

The  girl  nodded.  She  had  long  black  hair,  and 
her  eyes  were  brown  and  moody. 

"  But,  Howard,  by  the  time  they  lay,  the  hols, 
will  be  over,  and  I  shall  be  back  at  the  convent. 
I  think  its  simply  beastly." 

"  Well,  I'll  watch  them  and  guard  it  from  col- 
lectors, and  go  down  when  they're  hatched  and  bag 
one.  Then  when  you  come  back  I'll  have  it 
trained." 

"  How  lovely  !  "  cried  the  girl,  her  eyes  in  excite- 
ment suddenly  auburn  like  the  field  behind  the 
bonded  stone  wall.     "  Look,  look  !  "  she  pointed. 

An  oyster-catcher — -a  creature  with  long  crimson 
beak  and  pied  wings — had  been  flying  unconcernedly 
from  Morte  Point.  The  falcons  half  a  mile  high 
were  apparently  annoyed,  for  both  swept  down  ; 
The  One-eyed  arrived  first,  and  the  puff  of  feathers 
was  hardly  scattered  before  the  broken  thing  was 
lying  in  the  water,  and  they  were  gone.  As 
the  boy  and  the  girl  looked  a  fish  rose  and  seized 
it  and  once  more  the  ocean  was  divine  under 
the  April  sun. 

The  sea-pinks  came  out,  and  the  gulls  too  began 
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to  sit.  Chakchek  was  happy.  One  May  morn- 
ing, as  he  dropped  from  the  sky  to  Bone  Ledge 
with  a  rock-dove  in  his  claws,  he  was  amazed  by 
the  curious  attitude  of  the  mate.  She  was  standing 
over  the  three  reddish-brown  eggs,  her  head  turned 
to  one  side,  very  still.  Chakchek  ran  to  her,  and 
listened.  Faintly  within  one  shell  there  was  the 
sound  of  feeble  tapping.  He  peered  with  his  one 
eye.     Tap-tip. 

Chakchek  had  been  born  on  Bone  Ledge  two  years 
before,  and  this  was  his  first  mating.  Rapture  at 
the  sound  overcame  him,  and  he  danced.  Then 
he  went  quite  close  to  the  mate  and  fondled  her 
beak  with  his,  and  spoke  to  her  tenderly.  After 
kissing  her  several  times — he  did  this  by  snapping 
the  upper  mandible  of  his  bill  with  hers,  inverting 
his  head  to  do  so — he  fed  her,  as  she  nestled  over 
the  eggs,  with  morsels  from  the  dead  rock-dove. 
He  displayed  the  same  tenderness  all  the  afternoon, 
and  at  six  o'clock  one  nestling  was  free  of  the 
encumbering  shell.  In  a  frail  voice  it  said  its  name 
was  Wizzle.  To  celebrate  the  wonder,  Chakchek 
had  a  fight  with  Kronk,  nearly  impaling  himself 
on  the  raven's  beak  in  his  jubilance.  Then  he 
dashed  at  the  shags  perched  upon  their  family  rock, 
causing  them  to  dive  into  the  water.  Afterwards 
he  brought  many  rock-pippits,  finches,  doves  and 
little  auks  to  Bone  Ledge,  to  ensure  that  his  first- 
born should  not  die  of  hunger.  The  mate  was 
several  seasons  old,  and  had  had  as  many  broods, 
although  all  of  them  had  been  destroyed.    Chakchek 
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had  not  had  her  experience,  and  only  realised 
after  tearing  up  seven  birds  that  one  nestling  did 
not  require  so  many,  nor  could  it  tear  them  itself, 
but  required  minute  morsels.  Chakchek  was  amused 
by  the  downy  thing,  and  tried  to  squeak  to  it  in 
return  ;  at  which  the  mate  kissed  him  and  preened 
his  pinion  feathers,  then  shivered  her  own  as 
though  she  too  were  little,  and  required  feeding. 
Immediately  Chakchek  brought  morsels  for  her, 
which  she  swallowed  while  rapturously  kissing  the 
squeaker.  Oh,  they  loved  each  other,  Chakchek 
the  One-eyed  and  his  mate  ;  and  they  loved  more 
than  ever  when  two  squeakers  were  out  of  the  red- 
brown  shells.  When  they  were  three  days'  old,  the 
tiercel  took  over  the  duties  of  brooding,  and  the 
falcon  brought  plucked  and  skinned  birds  to  him. 
Every  evening  the  pair  flew  a  mile  above  the 
Corpsnout,  to  fall  wing-tumbled  and  swooping. 
Once  they  saw  two  immense  birds  flying  high  over 
them  with  stretched  necks  and  white  wings.  They 
were  a  mile  higher  than  themselves,  wild  swans 
from  whom  came  a  flourish  of  silver-trumpet  notes. 
Chakchek  did  not  attack  them ;  they  were 
nowhere  near  Bone  Ledge. 

June  came,  and  both  birds  were  busy  from  dawn 
till  sunset.  The  mate  did  the  hunting,  bringing 
birds  and  calling  way-ee  to  Chakchek,  who  answered 
her  and  slipped  off  to  take  in  mid  air  the  food  she 
brought.  The  two  eyesses  had  grown  con- 
siderably, and  their  wing-feathers  were  sprouting 
from  grey  quills.     Many  times  during  the  day  The 
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One-eyed  called  for  food,  way-ee,  way-ee,  just  like 
a  gull.  When  it  came  he  yapped  to  the  fledgelings 
to  make  them  eat  the  faster. 

Usually  when  the  falcon  uttered  the  food  cry,  he 
flew  out  and  took  the  prey  from  her  in  the  air  ;  but 
sometimes  she  brought  it,  often  headless — so  terrible 
her  kill — to  the  eyrie.  Chakchek  distributed  mouth- 
fuls  of  feathers  first,  then  pieces  of  flesh.  Large 
lumps  he  swallowed  himself.  The  young  hawks 
swallowed  most  of  the  bones,  and  the  legs  as  well. 
When  no  longer  hungry,  their  crops  bulged.  They 
fought,  and  had  many  tugging  matches  for  legs 
and  feathers.  Wizzle,  firstborn  and  tiercel,  was 
half  the  size  of  his  sister.  Bone  Ledge  became 
Uttered  with  wings  of  rock-doves  and  partridges, 
little  auks,  oyster-catchers,  lapwing,  kestrel,  and 
wild  duck.  Besides  these  were  dozens  of  small 
aluminium  rings  stamped  with  letters  and  num- 
bers, some  covered  with  red  rubber.  Many  pigeons 
from  the  cots  of  Scarnell  Court  had  been  taken, 
and  their  rings  lay  on  Bone  Ledge.  The  rings  had 
been  on  the  legs  of  Sir  Godfrey  Crawdelhook's 
fancy  birds,  one  of  which  the  falcon  stole  every 
morning.  The  baronet  was  not  an  amiable  man 
even  when  he  endeavoured  to  be  specially  pleasant 
to  anyone,  and  it  was  often  said  in  Barnstaple  that 
the  only  things  he  cared  about  were  his  pigeons. 
Day  after  day  he  waited  with  a  twelve-bore  gun  in 
order  to  shoot  the  raiding  falcon  ;  day  after  day 
she  mounted  high  above  the  Corpsnout,  and  saw 
the  summer  vapour  lying  over  the  Santon  Burrows, 
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and  beyond,  the  bridge  of  Bideford  across  the 
Torridge.  But  her  interest  lay  eastwards,  toward 
the  hillside  village  of  St.  Brannocks,  and  miles 
onwards,  the  masts  of  ships  on  the  stocks  at  the 
old  port  of  Barnstaple.  The  falcon  would  glide 
across  the  sky,  so  high  as  to  be  invisible  from  the 
earth,  and  fall  with  her  shattering  stoop.  Some- 
times the  birds  were  low,  near  the  house  ;  but  it 
made  no  difference.  Regularly  every  morning  she 
took  one. 

Sir  Godfrey  Crawdelhook  talked  with  his  head 
keeper,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  suggestions  to 
make  about  the  means  of  destroying  the  pirate. 
The  keeper  mentioned  gins  ;  then  said  that  the 
best  way  was  to  find  the  eyrie,  wait  above  it,  and 
shoot  the  old  birds  as  they  returned. 

"And  where  is  the  eyrie  ?  "  demanded  his  master 
irritably. 

"  Maybe  on  Lundy,  zur.  They  be  master-birds 
fur  roving  !  " 

The  attention  of  both  men  was  drawn  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  pigeons  above  them.  They  held 
their  guns  in  readiness.  Infinitely  high  in  the  sky 
a  sharp  black  speck  was  seen.  This  time  Chakchek 
was  coming.  With  terrified  wingbeats  the  racing 
pigeons  made  for  the  shelter  of  the  trees  ;  but 
Chakchek  was  a  precise  judge  of  movement.  He 
was  moving  as  well.  At  a  steady  ninety  miles  an 
hour  he  had  followed  the  river  Taw,  then  he 
had  closed  his  wings  and  dropped  head  first. 
From  a  height  of  ten  thousand  feet  he  fell  to  the 
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treetops  in  a  little  over  thirty-five  seconds.  He 
saw  only  the  pigeon  he  had  marked,  and  knew  that 
he  could  get  it — then  the  air  rocked  around  him 
with  four  claps  of  thunder.  Chakchek  lost  control, 
turned  a  somersault,  and  recovered,  to  see  two 
men  waving  their  arms  and  to  hear  them  shouting. 
He  felt  no  fear,  only  rage,  and  saw  the  pigeon  dis- 
appear into  the  house. 

So  he  followed,  and  snatched  it  as  it  bumped  into 
a  bookcase,  smashing  the  glass.  A  cat  leapt  at 
him  as  he  flew  out  of  the  door,  and  something  was 
flung  at  him.  Chakchek  screamed  his  rage,  and 
took  the  pigeon  upon  the  roof,  just  as  Sir  Godfrey's 
gun  crashed  through  Sir  Godfrey's  own  window. 

A  week  later  Chakchek  and  the  mate  went  to- 
gether to  Barnstaple.  For  a  while  they  hung  over 
the  Square,  watching  the  horses,  the  motor-cars, 
and  the  people  below.  It  was  Friday,  the  market- 
day,  and  the  town  was  crowded.  Howard  was 
there,  and  he  saw  them,  lie  thought  of  going  to 
the  Corpsnout  with  The  Tiger,  an  old  fisherman 
who  had  known  the  cliffs  from  boyhood — a  fearless 
climber.  Howard  desired  a  peregrine  falcon  for  a 
pet :  he  would  fly  it  at  duck  during  the  winter  and 
train  it  to  retrieve  its  kill.  The  sight  of  the  birds 
watching  the  town  thrilled  him  so  that  he  determined 
to  go  with  Tiger  on  the  morrow.  He  would  be 
going  up  to  Oxford  shortly  ;  he  would  take  the 
peregrine  with  him !  Even  as  he  watched  the 
falcons  turned,  and  swept  away  westwards. 

No  pigeons  were  visible  around  the  house  of  Sir 
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Godfrey    Crawdelhook.     The    cast    dropped    to    a 
height  of  four  hundred  feet.     Nothing  stirred. 

Half  a  minute  later  a  pigeon  started  to  run  across 
the  lawn.  Chakchek  scrutinised  its  peculiar  move- 
ments. It  flapped  its  wings,  and  the  mate  stooped. 
Chakchek  remained  still,  ready  to  stoop  if  the  mate 
missed.  Now  the  mate  was  very  small  below  him. 
The  pigeon  flapped  desperately,  and  the  mate  had 
caught  it.  Chakchek  called  to  her,  and  dived  to 
the  house-roof,  where  she  bore  her  catch,  and 
commenced  to  tear  it,  standing  on  it  to  do  so. 

Inside  the  house,  Sir  Godfrey  chuckled  as  he 
wound  in  the  snapped  thread  of  black  cotton. 

Upon  the  roof  Chakchek  proudly  watched  the 
mate.  The  sun  was  warm,  and  the  sky  was  a  royal 
blue.  Three  swifts  passed  with  shrill  cries  by 
them,  and  he  cocked  his  one  eye  at  them.  He 
began  to  preen  his  feathers. 

The  mate  stopped  eating,  and  drew  back  from 
the  dying  pigeon.  She  turned  her  head  towards 
Chakchek,  and  uttered  a  frail  whisper.  He  went 
to  her,  distressed.  Her  beak  opened,  and  she 
panted,  her  throat  throbbing.  Over  her  liquid  eyes 
the  nictitating  membranes  were  repeatedly  drawn. 
She  walked  backwards  unsteadily,  all  the  time 
whispering  (perhaps  she  remembered  her  young) 
and  followed  by  the  tiercel.  Once  she  fell  over, 
but  struggled  to  her  feet  and  walked  on. 

With  cries  of  anguish  Chakchek  flew  up,  implor- 
ing  her   to   follow.     With   violent   wingbeats   she 
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managed  to  clear  the  coping  of  the  building,  but 
she  flew  in  curious  zig-zags,  like  one  of  the  snipe  that 
Chakchek  had  often  seized  along  the  shores  of  the 
estuary.  He  screamed  as  two  men  appeared  below. 
The  mate  was  flapping  wildly.  Chakchek  called  to 
her,  but  she  was  unheeding.  With  a  queer  spinning 
movement  she  reached  the  lawn  below,  beating 
her  wings. 

For  ten  minutes  they  stood  and  watched  her 
struggles,  while  from  above  Chakchek  beseeched 
her  to  fly  to  him.  She  reared  herself  on  her  tail, 
and  lay  back  on  her  wings,  menacing  the  men  with 
yellow  feet  ready  to  tear  and  blue  beak  ready  to 
rend.  She  tried  to  answer  Chakchek,  but  no 
sound  would  come. 

"  She'll  die  as  soon  as  we  give  her  water,"  said 
Sir  Godfrey,  "  and  it's  the  falcon,  too.  The  tiercel 
will  feed  the  youngsters,  so  we'll  get  him  next." 

The  mate  was  gasping,  for  she  was  getting  feebler. 
A  shrill  chirruping  came  from  her,  and  Chakchek 
heard.  Round  and  round  the  lawn  he  flew,  just 
out  of  gunshot,  his  flight  no  longer  swift  and  dashing 
and  proud,  but  laboured  like  that  of  a  buzzard  in 
distress. 

The  keeper  went  away,  and  returned  with  a 
shallow  trough  and  a  can  of  water.  He  filled  it, 
placed  it  near  the  mother-bird,  and  withdrew. 
She  flopped  forward,  and  drank  ;  wildly  she  beat 
her  wings,  wildly  she  called  to  Chakchek ;  a 
convulsion  passed  over  her,  and  she  was  dead. 

Sir  Godfrey  picked  her  up,  and  carried  her  into 
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a  greenhouse  to  lay  her  on  a  shelf  where  she  would 
be  safe  from  blowflies  until  sent  to  the  taxidermist. 

The  keeper  got  his  gun,  thinking  that  he  would 
shoot  the  tiercel.  He  had  hardly  gone,  leaving  his 
master  in  the  conservatory,  when  Chakchek,  re- 
covering his  old  dash,  swept  after  the  mate. 
Seeing  him,  Sir  Godfrey  shouted,  dropped  the 
poisoned  bird,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  arms.  At- 
tracted by  the  shout,  the  keeper  came  back,  entered, 
and  shut  the  door.     Chakchek  was  a  prisoner. 

"  Mind  ees  eyes,  zur,"  he  cried  ;  "  master  bird 
fur  ditching  anyone.  Come  this  way,  zur.  Us 
can  slip  out  of  the  door  and  leave  un  trapped." 

Chakchek  flew  agitatedly  inside  the  greenhouse, 
knocking  over  several  pots,  and  bumping  into  the 
glass.  The  mate  was  lying  on  the  concrete  floor  ; 
he  went  to  her,  fondled  her  bill,  but  there  was  no 
response.  In  a  little  voice  he  spoke  to  her,  caress- 
ing her,  and  making  a  pathetic  attempt  to  preen 
her  pinion  feathers — as  of  old  in  the  sunshine  on 
Bone  Ledge  he  had  done. 

The  men  returned,  Sir  Godfrey  in  a  fencing  mask 
and  gauntlets,  the  other  with  a  sack  tied  round  his 
head  and  another  in  his  hands.  Sir  Godfrey  held 
a  tennis  racket,  and  with  it  he  stunned  Chakchek. 

"  He's  got  one  blind  eye,"  he  said,  holding  the 
tiercel  in  his  left  hand  ;  "  doubtless  it  was  shot 
out  when  he  was  stealing  elsewhere." 

He  took  something  from  his  pocket,  laid  the 
bird  against  his  thigh,  and  bent  over. 

"  Shall  I  wring  ees  neck,  zur  ?  "  asked  the  keeper 
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a  minute  later,  holding  Chakchek,  now  a  struggling 
bundle  of  sinews  and  piercing  talons,  in  the  sack. 

Sir  Godfrey  laughed.  He  was  an  old  man,  a 
widower — some  indeed  said  that  by  cruelty  he  had 
driven  his  wife  to  the  grave.  Barnstaple  still 
remembered  the  occasion  when  he  had  been  before 
his  own  Bench,  and  fined  for  wounding  a  mare  that 
would  not  jump  a  certain  fence,  and  leaving  her  all 
night  with  her  chest  blown  away.  All  his  dogs — 
even  the  loving,  faithful  spaniels — cringed  when 
he  called  them.  He  was  that  sort  of  man.  And 
now  he  laughed,  and  said  : 

"  It's  only  got  a  taste  of  what  it's  done  to  my 
pigeons.     Let  it  go." 

So  Chakchek  was  released,  and  he  flew  up  into 
the  sky.  Higher  and  higher  he  towered,  while  the 
lark-song  faded  and  the  sounds  below  became  mur- 
murous and  then  silent — even  the  far  wash  of  the 
sea  that  he  loved  so  well.  Perhaps  he  flew  upwards 
because  in  his  pain  some  dim  instinct  told  him  that 
he  would  find  the  mate  in  the  solitudes  of  heaven, 
near  the  life-giving  sun,  even  beyond,  where  it  was 
very  quiet  and  peaceful.  The  air  was  chilly,  and 
Chakchek  flew  above  the  airlines  of  migration, 
those  uncharted  tracks  of  the  winged  hosts  passing 
in  spring  and  autumn  ;  up  and  up  he  flew.  In 
the  thin  windless  air  his  pinions  beat  faster,  and 
then  they  ceased.  His  towering  (which  is  the 
sunward  flight  of  a  dying  bird)  was  ended.  He  gave 
a  cry,  and  fell,  but  not  in  the  old  proud  battle 
swoop. 
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Sometimes  the  head  pointed  to  the  earth,  some- 
times the  feet,  sometimes  a  swaying  pinion — a 
scarecrow  of  a  bird.  Nothing  heeded  it  as  it 
neared  the  earth.  Into  the  Santon  Burrows  the 
loose  body  flopped,  and  rolled  down  a  sandhill, 
among  the  bleached  skulls  of  rabbits  from  which 
spilled  runlets  of  sand,  coming  to  rest  among  the 
empty  shells  of  snails.  Whilom  the  proudest  of 
all  living  creatures,  swiftest  rover  of  the  airways, 
tenderest  lover  and  kindest  father — thus  died 
Chakchek  the  Blind. 
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BLOODY  BILL  BROCK 

Here  is  the  story  of  Bloody  Bill  Brock,  the  un- 
conquerable, whom  half  a  hundred  dogs  and  men 
in  the  West  Country  hunted  and  tried  to  slay. 

Little  Bill's  parents  lived  in  a  valley  near  the 
quarry  in  the  great  beechwood  at  Rookhurst.  He 
was  weaned  in  a  cave  fifteen  feet  into  the  hills 
which  his  mother  and  father  had  taken  six  years  to 
carve  out  with  their  paws.  When  he  was  three 
months  old  a  terrible  thing  happened.  He  was 
asleep  one  afternoon  with  the  other  two  cubs, 
snuggled  into  the  sow-badger's  side,  when  his 
mother  uncurled  herself,  flung  them  off,  and 
stiffened. 

Little  Bill  smelt  a  strange  smell  and  he  uncovered 
his  teeth,  including  the  milk  tooth  that  was  loose 
and  troubled  him.  The  three  cubs  peered  into  the 
gloom,  and  then  a  ghastly  roar  filled  the  cave. 
Bill  snarled  at  the  unknown  terror.  The  roar  came 
again,  and  with  a  low  command  to  remain  still, 
his  mother  crept  forward,  and  the  cubs  crouched 
together,  whimpering  and  snarling,  and  baring  their 
fangs  at  the  strange  smell.  They  cried  for  their 
mother  to  return,  but  as  she  did  not  they  cried  for 
the  other  mother  who  did  not  feed  them,  but 
played  rough-and-tumble  with  them.     This  other 
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mother,  who  was  a  boar-badger  and  their  sire,  did 
not  answer  them. 

A  series  of  roars  shook  the  darkness,  ceasing 
abruptly.  Something  howled,  and  Bill  snarled 
more  ferociously.  He  knew  that  the  roaring  smell 
was  going  away. 

The  earth  trembled  above  them,  and  a  stone  fell 
on  Bill's  head.  He  could  hear  feet  thumping  and 
strange,  terrifying  shouts  and  notes  of  a  hunting 
horn.  He  snarled  frantically,  for  a  curious 
sound  was  made.  A  nasty  sound,  a  thin  whine  of 
an  animal. 

"  Fetch  'un,  Jenny,  fetch  'un  out  !  " 

The  sound  seemed  to  whisper  in  the  darkness, 
and  Bill  heard  something  creeping  near  him.  He 
squeaked  his  terror,  heard  a  guttural  growl,  and 
snapped  at  the  hideous  face.  The  apparition 
seized  his  sister  and  shook  her  as  she  screamed, 
then  dropped  her  limp  and  unmoving. 

Bill  yelled  for  his  mother,  who  rushed  back  from 
the  other  side,  and  to  Bill's  joy,  she  bit  the  ap- 
parition three  times — click,  click,  click  !  The  thing 
let  out  a  cowardly  howl  and  fled  the  way  it  had 
come,  taking  its  smell  with  it,  but  leaving  behind 
a  different  scent  that  came  from  the  ground.  Bill 
sniffed  the  wet  patch,  and  wanted  to  rush  after  the 
thing  and  make  his  own  teeth  go  click,  click  !  in 
the  smell's  shoulder.  But  his  mother,  who  was 
snuffling  the  unmoving  sister,  told  him  to  be  still. 

Bill's  foodless  mother,  who  was  really  his  father, 
came  suddenly  to  them,  and  his  real  mother  rubbed 
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her  nose  against  him  in  joy.  From  their  remarks 
Bill  understood  that  the  old  happy  life  was  over, 
and  he  began  to  snivel. 

Outside  the  two  holes  in  the  hillside,  about 
twenty  people  were  grouped.  One  of  them  was 
kneeling  down  and  listening.  He  was  the  Master 
of  the  Colham  Badger-digging  Club.  To  his  belt 
hung  a  hunting  knife,  a  copper  horn,  and  a  whistle. 
He  thrust  his  ear  down  the  hole  as  far  as  possible, 
and  the  effort  caused  him  to  show  his  beaver-like 
teeth. 

Nearly  all  the  spectators  were  men.  Big  Will'um, 
the  bailiff  of  Skirr  Farm,  and  a  bearded  crowstarver 
who  lived  alone  in  the  spinney  of  the  big  wheatfield, 
held  spades.  Two  very  small  boys  standing  near, 
Jack,  the  farmer's  son,  and  his  friend  Willie,  hoped 
they  would  be  allowed  to  dig.  They  had  rolled 
their  sleeves  up  in  anticipation,  and  Willie  was 
moistening  his  palms  for  the  third  time.  Jack 
was  conserving  his  spittle.  It  was  the  first  time 
they  had  seen  a  badger-dig.  They  were  awfully 
excited,  and  so  was  Elsie,  a  slim  girl  with  a  plait  of 
hair  like  a  golden  ear  of  wheat.  Sometimes  she 
gave  Willie  a  sidelong  glance,  and  he  spat  on  his 
hands. 

"  Coolord  !  "  said  Willie,  pointing. 

Jenny  crept  out  of  the  hole,  and  at  sight  of  her 
a  dozen  dogs  commenced  to  bark.  Her  tail  was 
down  and  she  trembled,  lifting  a  paw.  She  had 
two  red  gashes  in  her  shoulder,  and  her  leg-bone 
was  cracked.  The  Master  swore  and  sent  down 
t.p.s.  c 
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another  bitch.  A  dog  and  a  bitch  never  quarrelled, 
but  two  bitches  together  often  argued  while  Brock 
escaped.  Two  dogs  together  were  quarrelsome,  as 
well. 

Clara  came  back,  with  a  savage  bite  in  her  lower  j  aw. 

"  Coolord,  I  bet  it's  a  big  brock,  man  !  "  whispered 
Willie. 

"  Not  half,  I  bet,  man,"  agreed  his  friend. 

After  ten  minutes  they  put  down  a  fresh  couple  of 
dogs.  A  muffled  barking  sounded  in  the  earth, 
and  the  listening  Master  pronounced  his  opinion 
that  they  were  galloping.  Willie  asked  Big  Will'um 
where  they  were  galloping  to,  and  the  bailiff  replied 
that  it  meant  fighting. 

"  Coolord  !  "  said  Jack  and  Willie  together. 

The  men  started  to  dig,  following  the  instructions 
of  the  Master.  Soon  they  stopped  to  remove  their 
coats.  It  was  hard  work,  and  frequently  roots  of 
the  beech  tree  had  to  be  stubbed  with  the  grubbing 
axe.  And  every  respite  meant  that  the  badger 
might  be  digging  farther  into  the  earth. 

Two  hours  passed,  and  they  reached  a  hollow 
chamber  that  was  odorous  of  past  meals  and  partially 
filled  with  grass  and  bracken. 

"  Cubs,"  snorted  the  Master. 

An  insistent  undertone  of  growling  came  from 
the  dark  hole.     In  silence  they  listened. 

"  Bob,  fetch  un,  Bob  !  Gude  boy,  Bob,  we'm 
coming  !  "  encouraged  the  Master.  The  undertone 
of  surly  discontent  went  on. 

"  Please,  may  we  dig  ?  "  burst  out  Willie. 
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The  Master  looked  at  his  thin  arms. 

"  You  might  vail  in,  and  then  Brock  would 
crack  your  arms,"  he  said. 

Several  men  laughed.  Willie  went  red  with 
vexation,  and  his  eyes  brimmed.  But  he  blinked 
quickly,  lest  a  tear  fall.  He  thought  of  blowing 
his  nose,  as  it  was  possible  to  divert  tears  down 
the  nose,  but  he  had  not  a  handkerchief.  Elsie 
was  looking,  so  he  must  not  use  the  back  of  his 
hand.  For  a  little  while  he  sniffed,  endeavouring 
to  obliterate  the  unpleasant  noises  by  discreet 
coughing. 

Soon  they  reached  the  dogs,  who  held  at  bay  a 
squat  animal  with  a  face  like  a  small  bear,  and 
marked  with  black  and  white  bars.  Everyone 
cried,  "  There  he  is  !  "  The  dogs  were  smeared 
with  earth  and  blood.  Boldly  the  Master  called 
for  his  tongs,  and  the  moucher  handed  them  to  him, 
while  Big  Will'um  murmured,  "  Tail  un  wi'  your 
hand,  measter." 

"  Not  me,"  muttered  the  Master,  red  in  the  face, 
and  his  neck  seeming  to  swell  against  his  greasy 
stock-tie. 

Willie  and  Jack  peered  under  the  legs  of  Big 
Will'um.  The  Master  plunged  into  the  heaped 
earth  the  long  iron  tongs,  and  gripped  the  badger 
round  the  neck. 

"  Mind  'e  don't  bite  ee,  Mis'r  Tinker,"  shrilly  yelled 
a  minute  urchin  with  a  head  of  drab  hair.  '  Brock 
be  a  girt  biter,  ah  seed  un  eat  an  ould  ooman  one 
night." 
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"  Be  off,  Bill  Nye  !  "  ordered  Big  Will'um,  amid 
the  laughter. 

"Ah  wisht  Brock  wud  eat  my  granmer,"  con- 
tinued the  midget.  They  laughed  again,  as  his 
great-grandmother,  Aholibah  Nye,  was  known  to 
be  rough  with  him. 

The  Master  gripped  the  badger  and  handed  the 
tongs  to  Big  Will'um.  A  sack  was  brought,  and  its 
mouth  held  open. 

"  One,  two,  dree,  and  up  he  comes,"  said  the 
Master,  gripping  the  animal's  tail  and  heaving  it  up. 
The  dogs  snapped  and  tried  to  worry  it,  the  badger 
snarled  and  showed  white  teeth,  and  then  it  was 
dropped  into  the  sack.  The  Master  took  the  tongs 
and  gave  the  heaving  animal  a  scat  on  its  head  :  it 
lay  still.  Swiftly  it  was  turned  out  :  the  Master 
drew  his  hunting  knife,  stabbed  the  beast's  neck, 
and  one  was  dead. 

Willie  pitied  the  poor  dead  Brock.  All  the  dogs 
tied  to  trees  mouthed  their  rage  and  strained  to- 
wards the  stricken  thing. 

"  Now  for  Mrs.  Brock  and  the  cubs,"  grimly 
announced  the  Master.  Willie  stared  at  him  and 
hated  him. 

The  Master  dug  stolidly,  pausing  to  swallow 
whisky  from  a  flask.  Sometimes,  to  encourage  the 
dogs  underground,  he  wound  the  little  copper  horn. 
Always  a  renewed  galloping  was  heard  when  the 
piercing  blasts  were  over. 

The  afternoon  wore  on.  Elsie  went  home.  The 
Master  sweated  and  dug.     Triumphantly  he  tore 
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out  the  dining  chamber  and  flung  the  limp  little 
cub  to  the  dogs.  Willie  tried  to  get  it,  hoping  a 
spark  of  life  remained,  so  that  he  could  nurse  it 
and  have  it  as  a  pet  about  the  house.  There  was 
little  chance  of  the  tiny  thing  being  alive  after  six 
dogs  had  worried  it.  Willie  began  to  think  that 
badger-digging  wasn't  such  fine  sport  as  he  had 
thought.  While  he  was  thinking  this  the  moucher 
threw  down  his  spade  and,  without  a  word,  slouched 
away. 

"  Jim  Holioman  be  mazed  "  laughed  a  labourer. 

"  You  can  have  a  turn  now  if  you  like,"  conceded 
the  Master,  who  was  weary,  to  the  boys,  just  as 
the  sun  was  going  down  and  the  beechwood  was 
soft  with  golden  light. 

"  I'm  jolly  glad  you  haven't  cotched  'em,"  jeered 
Willie,  running  away.  "  Old  Mrs.  Brock's  a  better 
digger 'n  you,  old  Mister  Tinker." 

"  Tails  a  badger  with  a  coal-fork,"  chanted  Jack. 

Everyone  laughed,  and  the  Master  shouted  that 
he  would  throw  them  to  the  badger. 

Thus  was  little  Billy  Brock,  who  had  been  helping 
his  mother  to  excavate,  and  bitten  her  leg  by 
mistake  in  his  excitement,  given  a  first  experience 
of  hereditary  enemies. 

One  night  the  moucher  was  lying  by  a  fire  in  the 
spinney,  listening  to  the  nightingales  which  every 
springtime  sang  in  the  hazel  coverts.  The  sound 
of  their  deep  notes  was  distinct  in  the  night  air, 
although  the  woods  were  half  a  mile  away.  Lying 
by  the  fire  in  an  attitude  of  reverie,  he  listened  to 
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the  silver  birclsong.  It  floated  over  the  green 
wheat  with  the  night  breeze  ;  and  suddenly  he 
sat  up,  harking  to  a  strange  noise.  In  the  spinney 
there  was  the  shaking  of  a  chain,  the  clank  of  iron 
on  flint,  a  gruff  cough.  Jim  lay  still,  waiting.  The 
moon  was  behind  him. 

The  clanking  ceased,  but  the  chain  still  rattled. 
Then  a  squat  animal  passed  near  him,  a  grey  shadow 
in  the  moonlight.  He  knew  that  it  was  a  badger 
and  shouted.  The  animal  ran  away  swiftly,  Jim 
pursuing  warily,  a  stick  in  his  hand.  Across  the 
silver  wheat -flags  they  rushed,  but  the  badger  was 
quicker,  and  Jim  lost  the  rabbit  and  his  trap  as 
well.     He  never  saw  the  trap  again. 

During  that  summer  Farmer  Temperley  missed 
five  sucking  pigs.  Lizzie,  a  fine  sow  that  had  won 
two  prizes  at  the  Colham  Cattle  Show,  was  bitten 
in  the  shoulder.  The  badger  made  two  journeys 
to  the  sty,  and  although  Big  Will'um  waited  up  the 
second  time  with  his  duck  gun  he  never  saw  him. 

In  the  Cat  and  Gnatfly  the  matter  was  discussed. 
Old  Granfer  Will'um,  who  sat  outside  the  inn  all 
day  in  summer,  held  the  opinion  that  it  was  no 
brock,  but  a  master  girt  grawbey  animal  exzcaped 
from  the  Colham  Fair.  In  fact,  after  two  pints  of 
Goliath  XXX  ale,  he  was  wont  to  declare  that  it 
came  knocking  at  his  door  at  midnight.  But 
Granfer  Will'um  was  garrulous  and  very  old,  so  no 
one  heeded  his  drooled  theories. 

The  Master  of  the  Colham  Badger-digging  Club 
came  out  several  times  to  Rookhurst.     That  season 
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he  killed  eleven  badgers.  But  always  Bill  Brock, 
secure  in  his  deep  holt,  bit  harder  than  any  of 
the  dogs  that  crept  underground  to  corner  him. 
Still  the  raids  upon  fowl-houses  went  on. 
Once  Brock  met  a  fox  by  Farmer  Turney's  yard 
and  fought  with  him,  a  most  unusual  thing  to  do. 
The  farmer  knew  that  the  fox  had  been  killed  by  a 
badger,  because  some  long  grey  hairs  were  found  in 
the  fox's  teeth.  The  head  of  the  fox  was  nearly 
severed  from  its  body.  Willie  skinned  it,  and 
Biddy  his  foster-mother  made  him  a  dainty  little 
waistcoat,  of  which  he  was  very  proud,  until  Bob 
the  terrier  found  it  and  in  a  frenzy  of  joy  tore  it  to 
pieces. 

Although  many  attempts  were  made  to  dig  him 
out,  Bill  Brock  for  some  reason  remained  in  his 
ancestral  holt,  which  resembled  from  repeated  ex- 
cavations a  small  quarry.  In  the  fourth  year  of 
his  life  he  gained  his  cognomen  of  Bloody,  becoming 
Bloody  Bill  Brock.  This  was  given  him  because 
invariably  he  mauled  the  dogs  who  would  hunt  him. 
His  favourite  place  to  snap  was  in  the  lower  jaw. 
He  had  a  double  bite,  one  with  his  back  teeth  that 
broke  a  dog's  bone  as  a  nutcracker  breaks  a  nut, 
and  the  second  one  with  his  short  front  teeth  that 
snapped  like  a  trap. 

All  day  long  he  slept  and  dozed  (when  he  was  not 
engaged  with  the  Master  of  the  Colham  Club)  and 
all  night  he  prowled  and  hunted.  He  ate  fruit 
fallen  from  trees  ;  he  dug  out  wasps'  nests  and 
the  combs  of  wild  bees  ;  he  dug  up  turnips,  potatoes, 
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carrots  and  roots  ;  he  caught  mice  and  rats,  small 
birds  ;  he  rolled  hedgehogs  into  water  to  make 
them  uncurl  and  then  he  ate  them  ;  he  sucked  the 
eggs  of  plover,  pheasant  and  partridge  ;  he  fought 
with  other  boar  badgers  and  routed  them,  and  he 
remained  faithful  to  his  mate. 

Bloody  Bill  Brock  was  gentle  and  loyal.  Traps 
and  gins  were  tilled  for  him,  but  he  avoided  them. 
He  grew  tired  of  dropping  dead  branches  on  the 
iron  plates,  and  learned  to  untill  them  by  rolling 
on  them.  Wild  flowers  he  liked,  frequently  bring- 
ing them  home  to  Mrs.  B.B.B.,  who  adorned  the 
living  rooms  with  them.  And  although  the  situa- 
tion of  their  home  was  well  known,  they  continued 
to  roll  the  excavated  earth  away  from  the  tunnels 
in  order  to  conceal  it. 

Periodically  correspondents  in  the  Colham  and 
District  Times  wrote  to  the  editor  and  protested 
that  badger-digging  was  a  brutal  and  degrading 
sport.  They  stated  that  the  badger  did  very  little 
harm,  and  that  any  harm  he  might  do  was  out- 
weighed by  the  good  he  did.  On  these  occasions 
the  Master,  who  kept  the  Rising  Sun,  suggested 
that  the  farmers  wrote  in  reply  what  damage  Bloody 
Bill  Brock  had  been  known  to  do.  At  the  same 
time  he  warned  them  not  to  say  that  three  terriers 
had  been  chewed  to  a  mass  of  splintered  bones 
and  punctured  skin  by  him. 

Thus,  by  their  replies,  all  the  badgers  were  con- 
demned in  the  district,  although  they  were  harm- 
less.    The  innocent  suffered  for  the  renegade  Bill. 
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The  Master  swore  that  he  would  get  him  or  die. 
One  day  in  February  he  set  out  to  get  him.  From 
Wintersea  had  come  Brock's  Terror,  a  bitch  that 
was  fearless  and  a  magnificent  fighter,  one  so  ex- 
perienced and  so  battle-scarred  that  her  lower  jaw 
was  hairless  and  pink  from  a  hundred  bites.  In 
the  tap-room  of  the  Rising  Sun  she  saw  a  grinning 
badger  mask  mounted  on  wood.  She  barked  and 
sprang  up,  trying  to  get  at  it.  She  scratched  the 
paint  off  the  wall  below  it. 

"  Down,  Terror,  midear,"  ordered  her  master, 
but  she  who  was  usually  obedient  could  not  be 
restrained. 

Willie  and  Jack  heard  of  the  expedition,  and 
were  present  at  the  meet  in  Farmer  Turney's  yard. 
Fifty  people  came  from  round  about  to  watch. 
Never  were  so  many  dogs  grouped  together,  barking 
and  leaping  up  at  their  masters,  all  eager  for  the 
blood  of  a  brock. 

The  Master  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  rough  tweed 
with  cord  breeches,  stockings,  and  leather  ankle 
protectors.  On  his  large  head  he  wore  an  old 
fishing  cap  stuck  with  trout  flies.  A  tiepin  made 
out  of  a  badger's  bone  was  fastened  diagonally 
across  his  stock. 

George  Davidson,  mazed-drunk  and  with  his 
drooping  moustache-ends  brown  with  beer,  carried 
the  tongs  and  the  shovels.  The  Master,  at  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  sportsmen,  was  telling  them 
that  he  would  slit  Bloody  Bill's  throat,  even  if  he 
had  to  go  down  the  pipes  himself. 
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"  Doan't  ee  worry,  measter,"  said  the  owner 
of  Brock's  Terror.  "  Her '11  have  un  owt.  Her's 
killed  voorty  brocks.  Ban't  ee,  Terror,  midear  ?  " 
At  the  mention  of  brock,  the  terrier  sprang  into  the 
air  and  gave  tongue.  Immediately  the  other  dogs 
howled  in  reply,  and  the  hunt  set  out  for  the 
beechwood. 

They  did  not  send  Terror  into  the  kitchen  immedi- 
ately. They  tried  other  dogs,  who  came  back  cowed 
and  dejected,  all  except  a  sprightly  dog  who  remained 
underground  for  an  hour.  The  Master  was  most 
pleased  with  this  beast's  courage,  until  he  discovered 
that  it  was  barking  at  nothing  and  pretending  to 
fight  an  imaginary  badger.  All  the  while  Bloody 
Bill  was  ten  yards  away,  waiting  with  his  mate  for 
the  enemy  to  come  nearer. 

The  Master  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  time 
for  his  operations.  The  opportune  choice  was  ac- 
cidental, for  he  could  not  possibly  have  known  that 
the  sow-badger  had  given  birth  to  a  whelp  just  as 
the  hunt  arrived  outside.  Had  the  hunt  arrived 
an  hour  earlier,  the  whelp  would  not  have  been 
born,  because  its  mother  had,  like  all  sow-badgers, 
the  power  to  postpone  the  birth  of  her  offspring 
for  several  days,  if  need  be. 

Mrs.  Brock,  alarmed  by  the  noise,  turned  to  the 
wet  squeaking  thing  and  devoured  it.  To  a  human 
being  ignorant  of  wild  birds  and  animals  and  of 
their  wonderful  reasoning  and  beautiful  evolution 
of  instinct  uncorrupted  by  mass  civilisation,  this 
may  cause  a  shudder  of  repulsion.     There  was  no 
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sentiment  in  the  distressed  animal's  action  ;  she 
did  not  caress  her  whelp,  she  made  no  moan  over  it. 
She  ate  it  completely,  because  another  terrible 
time  was  about  to  begin.  Perhaps  she  thought 
that  the  small  mewling  thing  would,  if  she  ate  it, 
be  given  back  to  her  at  a  happier  time.  The  sow- 
badger  lay  still  for  a  few  minutes,  because  the 
postponement  of  the  litter  gave  her  pain. 

All  that  morning  and  afternoon  the  digging  was 
unceasing.  Bloody  Bill,  to  his  fury,  was  eventually 
separated  from  his  mate,  and  three  dogs  barred  the 
way  to  her.  He  heard  her  fierce  snarling,  and  made 
a  rush  at  the  dogs,  who  gave  way.  Repeated 
piercing  blasts  upon  the  horn  rang  in  the  tunnel 
where  he  waited,  while  dull  thuds  and  scrapings 
shook  the  earth.  He  dug  with  his  black  claws,  and 
tore  frantically  at  the  block  of  stone  that  was  in 
his  way.  He  endeavoured  to  dig  downwards,  but 
made  small  progress  owing  to  the  dogs.  Weariness 
overcame  him.  Once  he  heard  a  roar  and  a  shout- 
ing, but  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  for  the  capture 
of  his  mate. 

The  master  grunted  with  satisfaction  as  he 
dropped  Mrs.  Bill  Brock  into  the  sack,  and 
thumped  her  on  the  skull  with  his  iron  tongs. 

' '  Now  for  the  boar, ' '  he  grinned.    ' '  Fetch  Terror. ' ' 

The  three  dogs  were  recalled  from  the  tunnel, 
and  Terror  was  loosened.  Immediately  she  slipped 
into  the  hole,  and  the  Master,  on  his  knees  and 
listening  with  red  face  and  protruding  teeth,  said 
that  they  were  galloping. 
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Inside  dog  and  badger  were  facing  one  another, 
the  dog  being  at  a  disadvantage  because  it  had  to 
attack  and  because  the  badger's  skin  gave  a 
bad  tooth-hold,  the  hide  being  so  tough. 
Brock  came  forward  with  a  swift  movement  and 
snapped,  and  any  other  dog  would  have  been 
bitten  through  the  nose.  Terror,  however,  was  a 
mighty  fighter,  and  quite  as  quick  as  Brock.  She 
had  perfected  a  way  of  avoiding  the  sudden  forward 
lunge  by  twisting  her  head  so  that  the  blow  glided 
off,  and  snapping  at  the  badger's  throat.  Several 
times  Bloody  Bill  was  ripped  in  the  throat,  and  he 
began  to  bleed.  Once  his  teeth  gashed  Terror's 
shoulder,  but  the  dog  did  not  heed  the  pain. 
Tirelessly  she  fought,  striving  for  a  grip  on 
his  jowl  where  she  could  hold  till  the  diggers 
came. 

Without  warning  Bill  darted  forward  again  ; 
Terror  timed  the  snap  of  his  blood-frothed  jaws, 
but  did  not  allow  for  the  continued  rush.  Crack ! 
— he  had  broken  her  paw  ;  crach,  cruch ! — and  torn 
her  left  shoulder  muscle  away :  Terror  howled. 
Bloody  Bill  seized  her  in  his  jaws — she  was  less 
than  a  third  his  weight — and  carried  her  to  the 
opening  of  the  hole,  just  as  George  Davidson  was 
about  to  stab  the  sow-badger. 

The  Master  leapt  out  of  the  way,  and  George 
Davidson  fell  over.  Bloody  Bill  went  to  his  mate, 
and  she  began  to  move.  Crash ! — the  tongs  hit  the 
earth  beside  Bloody  Bill.  Dogs  ran  at  him,  to  be 
met  with  a  devilish  face  and  white  fangs  that  gave 
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them  nightmares  for  a  long  time  to  come.     Willie 
and  Jack  ran  like  hares. 

Bill  Brock  went  twice  to  his  mate,  and  placed 
his  paw  on  her  body  and  defied  the  entire  hunt. 
Clank !  went  a  spade  on  the  chalky  soil,  but  they 
missed  him.  Then  his  mate  was  fully  recovered 
from  the  bang  on  the  head.  She  turned  away, 
and  at  great  speed  ran  up  the  slope  of  the  beech- 
wood,  followed  by  Bloody  Bill.  Dogs  gave  tongue 
and  followed,  all  the  hunt  scrambled  up  in  their 
wake.  Repeatedly  Bill  turned  to  meet  them,  but 
none  would  face  him. 

"  Quick  !  "  yelled  the  Master.  "  If  they  gets  into 
the  covert  we've  lost  them." 

Willie  and  Jack  were  in  front  of  the  pursuers. 
Straight  up  the  hill  went  Bill  Brock  behind  his 
mate,  leaving  red  prints  behind  him.  He  was 
bleeding  from  the  wounds  in  the  throat.  Terror 
was  dying  near  that  ruined  holt,  dying  in  the  arms 
of  her  master ;  she  was  whimpering  her  last 
affectionate  thoughts  to  him  ;  her  master  kissed 
the  poor  head,  and  Terror  licked  feebly  the  tears 
on  his  check. 

Bloody  Bill  Brock  went  to  earth  in  the  covert 
with  his  mate.  It  was  not  his  earth,  but  he  did 
not  care.  It  was  a  cunning  move.  For  he  turned 
out  Fang-over-lip  the  fox  who  blundered  down 
wind  into  the  dogs  and  led  them  away  over  the 
fields.  In  the  darkness  they  lay,  breathing  heavily. 
They  discovered  a  pheasant  half  eaten  in  the 
earth,  and  rendered  it  completely  eaten. 
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That  night  the  Master  swore  that  the  boar  must 
have  died  from  his  hurts,  and  included  his  demise 
in  the  Colham  Badger-digging  Club  records, 
guessing  his  weight  at  forty  pounds.  He  also 
entered  up  One  sow-badger  taken  and  released.  He 
also  got  veiy  drunk,  being  a  sportsman. 

Bloody  Bill  Brock  and  his  wife,  by  easy  stages, 
made  a  journey  of  over  a  hundred  miles,  and  event- 
ually made  a  home  near  some  deserted  iron  mines 
on  the  north  coast  of  Devon.  No  longer  does  he  eat 
sucking  pigs  or  chicken  ;  the  fatuous  dependants  of 
man  he  ignores.  However,  he  still  steals  the  poor 
trapped  rabbit,  and  in  his  kitchen  there  are  twenty- 
eight  rusty  traps  and  nearly  fifty  wire  snares  of 
tarnished  brass.  The  local  policeman  has  sus- 
pected many  hamlet  folk  of  the  theft.  The  Night- 
crow  Inn  cannot  understand  it.  No  one  in  the 
village  of  Brakspears  St.  Flammea  has  heard  of 
Bloody  Bill  Brock's  habits  or  knows  of  his  exist- 
ence. The  badger  lives  his  old  age  away  from 
man,  and  in  Deace  with  his  mate. 

'  ST 
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A  dark  thing,  wretched  and  lowly,  dragged  itself 
among  the  damp  elm-leaves  and  the  mud.  It 
knew  by  smell  that  if  it  could  reach  the  rearing 
immensity  in  front,  it  would  be  safe.  Its  nose, 
nearly  hidden  by  a  ruby  crust  of  blood  told  it  that 
others  of  its  kind  had  recently  passed  among  the 
leaves  and  the  mud  on  their  way  to  the  hole  in  the 
old  cob  wall.  The  lowly  thing  crept  laboriously, 
because  it  was  weak  and  its  hind  legs  were 
bitten. 

Recently  a  prowling  weasel  had  been  tracking 
the  field  mouse  in  a  garden,  and  had  caught  it, 
biting  its  legs  as  it  rustled  desperately  through  a 
hole  in  the  wall.  The  mouse  had  managed  to 
scream,  a  faint  shrill  lisp,  and  the  white  tree-fungus 
apparently  growing  on  the  top  of  the  wall  bent  a 
head  downwards  and  detected  with  black  round 
eyes  the  movement  below. 

Fortunately  for  the  mouse — it  was  only  chance, 
for  nothing  protected  the  wee  parcel  of  life  in  the 
browny-red  coat — the  apparition  gazed  on  the  side 
it  was  not,  thus  seeing  the  weasel.  It  would  have 
been  quite  as  convenient  for  the  barn  owl  to  turn 
his  head,  without  moving  his  body,  and  to  peer 
down  his  back ;  indeed,  a  complete  swivelling  of 
t.p.s.  41  D 
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the  head  was  natural  and  easy  to  the  bird  with  the 
fixed  eyes.  Chance  was  that  it  saw  the  moving 
weasel,  that  it  slipped  noiselessly  down  the  wall 
and  gripped  the  body  with  a  foot  like  a  four-clawed 
trap.  The  weasel  chattered,  and  managed  to  fix 
its  teeth  in  the  foot  just  before  the  talons,  instantly 
puncturing  the  hair,  the  skin,  the  ribs,  pierced  the 
hunter's  heart,  and  life  sank  away. 

The  scent  of  the  creature  conveyed  to  the  owl  a 
knowledge  of  its  inedibility  ;  the  owl  screeched, 
dropped  it  dying  into  a  cabbage  pulped  by  rain  and 
bored  by  caterpillar,  and  flew  up  into  the  elms. 
The  field  mouse,  who  had  gone  into  the  garden  in 
order  to  find  food,  lay  quivering.  Its  beady  eyes 
were  wide  with  fear,  its  bitten  legs  ached,  its  long 
ears  drooped. 

Some  time  later  it  stirred,  and  lifted  its  ears. 
Its  smell,  usually  so  keen  and  helpful,  was  dulled  ; 
it  had  to  breathe  through  its  mouth.  It  crawled 
forward,  pausing  often  lest  the  terror  returned. 
With  infinite  toil  it  dragged  itself  through  mud 
half  frozen  and  across  brittle  ice,  coming  at  last  to 
the  wall.  One  desire  the  mouse  had,  to  creep  into 
a  hole  and  he  still.  Its  tail  was  cold  and  stiffening, 
it  could  see  but  indistinctly  ;  it  must  reach  the 
hole  where  there  would  be  no  terror,  no  pain  in  its 
legs,  and  no  noise  to  make  its  heart  close  in  the 
throat. 

At  last  the  sanctuary  was  reached,  and  with 
stronger  steps  the  mouse  disappeared  within,  safe 
and  so  happy  that  it  squeaked  a  welcome.     Finding 
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a  dry  nook  it  curled  up,  wrapped  its  head  in  its 
paws,  and  slept. 

All  the  long  January  night  the  mouse  was  curled 
in  the  dusty  corner.  Quick  patterings  and  dull 
thumpings  passed  near,  but  it  did  not  wake.  Green- 
ish circles  came  with  the  patterings,  and  went  out 
as  the  rats  disappeared  round  the  corner.  Once 
the  sleeper  leapt  sideways,  bumping  its  head,  and 
trembling  at  the  grunts  that  seemed  to  envelop  it. 
But  the  doe-rat  had  no  young,  so  the  mouse  was 
not  bitten. 

Later  a  grey  light  came  into  the  tunnel,  and  the 
mouse  was  awake,  feeling  hungry,  and  remembering 
nothing  of  the  night's  horror.  It  limped  along  in 
the  dust  till  it  came  to  an  opening  bigger  than  its 
body.  A  beam  of  light  poured  through  this  crack 
in  the  cottage  wall  and  showed  an  animal  hunched 
in  a  corner.  The  thing  never  moved,  but  remained 
as  though  it  were  eating  something.  No  scent 
came  from  it,  and  the  mouse  crept  nearer. 

The  thing  remained  in  the  same  position,  looking 
like  a  bullying  rat  ;  it  had  a  tail,  but  no  hair  was 
on  it :  it  had  ears,  but  stiff  and  brittle  :  it  had 
paws  and  legs  and  body,  a  head,  but  all  furless, 
dried  and  inanimate.  Although  it  appeared  to 
hold  food  in  its  paws,  there  was  no  food  there  ; 
while  the  teeth  were  long,  yellow,  and  projecting 
in  two  curls — one  upwards  over  its  snout  and 
the  other  downwards  under  its  chin.  The  mouse 
trembled,  wrinkled  its  nose,  and  bolted  as  fast  as 
a  broken  hindfoot  would  permit. 
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It  returned  to  the  nook,  and  dozed,  pain  prevent- 
ing sleep.  It  was  startled  by  thunderous  noises. 
To  its  surprise,  this  new  terror  was  not  greeted  by 
the  silence  and  stillness  of  all  things,  but  by 
squeaks,  thumpings,  and  swift  patterings  in  the 
tunnel.  The  mouse  knew  that  the  thunder  was 
therefore  undirected  to  itself,  and  there  being 
no  hostile  smell,  it  emerged  and  followed  the 
rats. 

Past  the  motionless  object  made  grey  and  fear- 
some by  the  light  it  limped,  passing  many  turnings, 
side-tunnels,  and  twistings.  After  a  long  and 
gradual  descent  it  came  to  a  round  hole  very  white 
beyond.  With  caution  the  mouse  approached  the 
glare  of  day,  trying  to  smell  through  the  clotted 
blood  on  its  nose.  Immense  noises  came  to  the 
hole,  but  as  large  rats  were  running  over  the  floor 
beyond  there  seemed  no  danger  ;  and  it  must  get 
to  some  unmolested  place  ;  why,  it  knew  not,  but 
it  must. 

The  first  thunderous  noises  had  been  made  by 
an  old  man  getting  out  of  bed,  and  dressing.  His 
dressing  did  not  take  long,  for  all  he  had  to  do  was 
to  insert  his  swollen  feet  into  a  pair  of  botched 
boots.  When  this  was  done  he  clumped  away 
from  the  bed,  an  affair  of  rusty  iron,  a  single  mouldy 
blanket,  a  dozen  corn-sacks,  and  a  bag  of  straw. 
On  the  dry  board  littered  with  plaster  and  dust  his 
boots  shuffled  and  clumped,  for  the  old  man  was 
over  ninety  years  of  age  and  bent  nearly  double  by 
rheumatism.     With  the  help  of  a  stick  grasped  in 
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a  root-like  hand  he  shuffled  down  the  wooden 
stairs  and  entered  the  living  room. 

On  the  lime-ash  floor  his  boots  clanked,  and  hardly 
had  he  opened  the  door  of  the  bodley — as  the  Devon 
hamlet  folk  called  the  kitchen  range — to  get  his 
loaf  and  cheese,  when  three  rats  emerged  from  a 
hole,  ran  up  the  table  leg,  and  waited  among  the 
grease  stains  near  the  one  chair.  George  Miles  put 
the  bread  and  cheese  on  the  table,  drew  up  the 
chair  with  difficulty,  and  wheezily  sat  down.  Mean- 
while other  rats  had  scampered  out  of  the  hole,  and 
were  climbing  up  his  trousers,  perching  on  his 
shoulders,  his  head  ;  some,  with  the  familiarity  of 
a  long  friendship,  began  to  wash  their  faces  while 
waiting. 

"  Ullo  midears,"  croaked  the  ancient,  "  my  li'l 
boys  come  to  zee  granfer,  hey  ?  Bide  awhile, 
midears,  an  granfer  wull  give  ee  zum  brakfust." 

A  palsied  hand  was  inserted  into  a  coat  pocket, 
and  a  knife  taken  out.  After  many  attempts  to 
open  the  single  blade  he  succeeded,  and  hacked  a 
slice  off  the  loaf,  cutting  it  into  pieces  which  he 
distributed  among  the  scrambling  rats.  They 
seized  them,  squatted  on  hindlegs,  and  little  noises 
of  nibbling  mingled  with  the  harsh  breathing  of  the 
old  man.  When  all  had  been  fed  he  cut  himself  a 
slice  and  then  commenced  his  own  meal ;  with  hard 
gums  he  munched  the  bread  and  cheese,  regarding 
the  rats  as  he  ate  and  sometimes  stroking  one. 

Then  his  misty  eyes  saw  a  mouse  wandering 
feebly   over   the   floor.     Although   he   was   nearly 
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blind,  the  old  stonecracker  could  see  that  the 
mouse  was  hurt.  Since  early  youth  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  sit  by  the  roadside,  and  always  he 
had  loved  to  watch  the  wild  creatures  of  the  hedges 
and  ditches.  Now  he  spoke  to  the  hurt  mouse, 
who  crept  nearer  to  him  without  any  fear.  He 
picked  it  up  in  his  hand  and  watched  it  crouching 
there.  Its  bright  beady  eyes  looked  at  him — small 
crawling  rodent  and  ancient  lonely  man,  living 
breathing  things. 

"  Gorbruggee  if  ee  bant  a  bootiful  li'l  boy,"  the 
ancient  chuckled,  '  don't  reckons  ah've  zeen  ee 
afore,  measter.  Ah'll  be  dalled  if  ee  bant  hungri- 
some,  too.  Well  miboy,  you'm  welcome.  Li'l 
Jearge  ah'll  call  ee,  because  my  name  be  Jearge. 
Gorbruggee,  fancy  a  wild  un  coming  to  zee  Granfer 
Jearge." 

For  an  hour  the  old  man  sat  there  with  Li'l  Jearge 
in  his  palm,  telling  him  how  pretty  a  mouse  he  was 
and  how  his  li'l  boy  must  stop  along  of  him.  Li'l 
Jearge  ate  some  crumbs,  then  ceased  eating  because 
of  sudden  pain.  In  the  horny  palm  of  his  patron's 
hand  it  crouched,  its  head  leaning  to  one  side, 
waiting. 

Ponderous  steps  rang  on  the  cobbles  outside,  and 
George  Miles  was  glad  that  Uncle  Joe  was  out  and 
about.  The  footsteps  drew  up  outside  the  door, 
and  a  voice  said  it  were  gude  weather  fur  the  time 
o'  year.  George  Miles  croaked  for  the  door  to  be 
opened,  and  after  much  fumbling  at  the  latch,  the 
room  became  lighter,  and  all  the  rats  were  fled  into 
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their  ancestral  highways  of  the  yard-thick  wall, 
passing  the  mummified  rat  that  had  remained  there 
while  on  the  rafters  above  the  single  bedroom  over 
a  hundred  broods  of  owlets  had  been  raised  ;  one 
brood  being  raised  in  a  summer. 

"Aiy,  it  be  gude  weather  fur  the  time  o'  year, 
Granfer  Jearge,"  said  Uncle  Joe,  slowly.  He  called 
the  other  Granfer  with  the  respect  that  all  Devon 
men  pay  to  age,  and  Uncle  Joe  had  a  proper  idea 
of  behaviour,  since  he  was  a  most  important  man 
in  the  hamlet  of  Brakspears  St.  Flammea.  From 
the  Railway  Company  he  received  a  monthly 
pension,  having  retired  ten  years  from  their  em- 
ployment as  Railway  Porter.  He  wore  a  check  cap 
given  him  by  his  reverence  the  parson  thirty  years 
ago,  only  he  wore  the  peak  over  his  ear,  pointing  to 
the  sky,  so  that  it  no  longer  appeared  to  be  a  cap  ; 
rather  did  it  resemble  a  piece  of  rag  thrown  by 
some  one  out  of  a  window  and  coming  to  rest  on 
his  white  head  as  he  passed  under  it.  His  face 
was  long  and  white  with  a  clipped  beard  ;  his  eyes 
were  like  the  blue  petals  of  a  flower  under  thawing 
ice. 

"Aiy,  it  be  zeasonoble  weather,  sure-miff,"  mused 
Uncle  Joe.  "I  be  going  to  look  at  my  seedling 
tetties.     Aiy.     Aiy.     Well,   I  be  going.     Aiy." 

He  took  nearly  a  minute  to  announce  and  cor- 
roborate this  statement,  said  "  aiy "  once  again, 
mentioned  that  if  the  weather  did  not  change  it 
would  remain  as  it  was,  confirmed  the  prophecy 
with  a  further  aiy,  and  shuffled  away  to  his  potatoes. 
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All  the  while  Granfer  Jearge,  who  lived  on  an 
Old  Age  Pension,  whose  wife  was  dead,  whose 
children  and  grandchildren  were  away  in  furrin 
parts — some  reckoned  to  be  as  far  away  as  London 
— all  the  while  Old  Jearge  nursed  the  mouse.  It 
was  then,  as  he  sat  musing,  that  Li'l  Jearge  gave 
birth  to  her  first  litter  of  six  tinies. 

Granfer  Jearge  borrowed  from  Uncle  Joe  a  card- 
board box,  and  made  a  home  for  Li'l  Jearge  and  her 
tinies.  Even  such  a  thing  as  a  cardboard  box  had 
to  be  begged,  because  in  his  own  cottage  Granfer 
Jearge  had  no  furniture  save  a  chair  with  mildewed 
legs,  a  yellow  candle  stuck  in  a  champagne  bottle 
with  tarnished  gold-foil,  the  table,  a  battered 
bucket,  and  a  clock.  Jearge  was  proud  of  the 
bottle,  which  the  old  squire  returning  from  a  shoot 
in  a  dogcart  years  ago  had  jocularly  thrown  at 
him  (this  was  just  after  the  failure  to  make  his 
iron-mining  pay,  and  just  before  his  death  from 
alcoholic  poisoning  :  even  now,  Jearge  was  proud 
of  the  bottle). 

The  clock  was,  in  his  senile  estimation,  a  most 
valuable  one,  and  worth  quite  ten  shillings.  So 
valuable  did  the  old  man  consider  it  that  he  never 
wound  it  up,  in  order  to  save  wear  and  tear  of  the 
works.  These  articles,  with  a  holy  picture  of  an 
ill-shaped  woman  offering  fruit  to  what  looked 
like  a  waxen  tailor's  dummy,  comprised  all  his 
furniture.  Adam  and  Eve  before  the  Fall  hung 
awry,  and  a  spider  had  found  it  convenient  to 
attach  a  net  to  it.     Some  day,  he  told  Uncle  Joe, 
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he  would  hold  an  auction  and  sell  the  picture  and 
the  clock,  when  times  were  bad,  as  they  would  be 
if  they  stopped  his  pension. 

Several  times  every  day  the  retired  railway  porter 
commented  on  the  weather,  standing  in  the  open 
doorway  with  his  cap-peak  pointing  to  the  sky 
where  eventually  he  would  go.  One  afternoon  was 
so  warm  that  Granfer  Jearge  pottered  about  his 
garden,  and  found  a  dead  weasel  in  one  of  the 
cabbages.  The  location  of  the  animal  caused  him 
to  mutter  many  words  to  himself,  and  Uncle  Joe 
plodded  by,  and  as  usual,  stopped. 

"  What  do  ee  think  I've  found,  Joo,  in  a  cab- 
bage ?  " 

"  What  be  ut  ?  " 

"A  li'l  dead  fitchey." 

"  Have  un  bin  eating  your  cabbage,  Granfer 
Jearge  ?  " 

"  Noomye.     Fitcheys  eat  mice  and  such  things." 

"Aiy.  That  be  strange.  Aiy.  I  do  hear  Bill 
Thorn  be  going  to  kill  ees  pig  zoon.     Aiy." 

'  Once  a  zeed  a  fitchey  run  away  from  a  znake." 

"Aiy.  He  do  reckon  the  pig  to  vetch  eighteen 
score.     Aiy." 

"  One  of  them  master  girt  znakes  down  by  the 
mines,  it  were,  zactly." 

'  They  do  zay  pigsmeat  wull  a-come  down  tup- 
pence zoon." 

"Aiy." 

"Aiy  aiy." 

Granfer  Jearge  slung  the  weasel  over  the  fence, 
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and  went  indoors.  Later  a  small  boy  from  a  near 
cottage  came  and  stared  at  him.  The  door  remained 
open,  for  the  sun  was  warm. 

"  Ullo,  miboy  !  "  greeted  the  ancient. 

"  Granfer  Jar,"  murmured  the  child.  Mud  and 
jam  were  blended  on  his  face  and  hands,  he  was 
filthily  dirty,  two  feet  high,  with  solemn  brown 
eyes  and  golden  curls. 

"  Come  here,  midear,"  persuaded  the  ancient, 
"  look  what  granfer  hev  got." 

He  showed  Ernie  (for  that  was  the  name  of  the 
little  tacker)  the  box,  and  Li'l  Jearge  within, 
content  with  her  six  tinies.  Their  eyes  were  now 
open,  and  so  was  the  mouth  of  Ernie. 

"  Whatsat  ?  "  he  inquired  at  last. 

"  Li'l  Jearge,  midear." 

"It  be  yours,  bant  it  ?  It  bant  mine,  be  it  ? 
Watsat  ?  " 

"  Li'l  mousie,  midear." 

"  Be  it  yours  ?  " 

"  Aiy."  " 

"  It  bant  mine,  be  it  ?  It  be  yours,  bant  it  ? 
Where  you  get  un  to  ?  " 

"  Her  coomed  in  Yurr." 

"  Her  did  ?  " 

"  Aiy." 

"  It  be  yours,  bant  it  ?     It  bant  mine,  be  it  ?  ' 

The  monotonous  child  Ernie  would  probably  have 
continued  to  emphasise  his  four-year  old  knowledge 
of  the  law  of  meutn  et  tuum  till  his  mother  shrilled 
for  his  return,  had  not  Uncle  Joe,  who  had  been 
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staring  steadily  at  the  sky,  clumped  along  and 
interrupted. 

"  I  didn't  tell  ee,  did  I,  bout  my  seedling  tetties  ? 
I  reckon  them  to  be  growing  too  fast.     Aiy." 

He  stared  at  Granfer  Jearge  uneasily. 

"Aiy,"  he  repeated. 

The  same  uneasiness  was  shown  on  the  following 
day,  as  though  Uncle  Joe  knew  something  that 
Granfer  Jearge  did  not.  For  Uncle  Joe  had  heard 
that  Farmer  Galsworthy  intended  to  turn  out  the 
ancient,  because  his  rent  was  two  years  overdue  ; 
and  to  do  this  Farmer  Galsworthy,  so  said  rumour, 
had  made  application  to  the  Union  Guardians,  so 
that  Granfer  Jearge  should  be  put  in  "  the  Grubber," 
or  Workhouse  at  Barnstaple. 

And  Granfer  Jearge  knew  nothing  of  this,  for 
every  one  was  afraid  to  tell  him. 

At  the  Nightcrow  Inn,  Brownie,  a  mason's  mate 
with  a  black  moustache  and  one  gentle  brown  eye, 
a  tender-hearted  father  of  nearly  twenty  children, 
lamented  the  decision  of  the  Union  Guardians  that 
Granfer  Jearge  was  an  incapable. 

"  He  wull  veel  it  tumble,  I  do  reckon."  His 
voice  had  a  natural  rise  and  fall  in  speaking  that 
gave  the  listeners  a  mournful  sympathy  for  Granfer. 
"  He'm  having  lived  in  the  parish  fur  so  long,  and 
maaked  up  the  roads  roundabout." 

When  Farmer  Galsworthy  took  away  Granfer 
Jearge 's  clock  as  part  payment  of  the  rent  there 
was  more  talk  in  Brakspears  St.  Flammea.  The 
ancient    appeared    in    the    village    street,    tapping 
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along  with  his  stick  and  bent  double,  a  corrugated 
chimney-hat  without  a  top  to  it  stuck  on  his  head. 

"  He  cried  to  lose  ees  clock,"  reported  Brownie, 
"  and  did  talk  of  going  to  get  th'  schoolmaster  to 
write  a  letter  on  it  to  the  Queen,  gorbruggee  ! 
Ho-ho-ho-ho-ho-ho  !  But  it  bant  no  laughing 
episode,  noomye  !  It  were  his  vather's  afore  him, 
and  went  most  bootiful,  it  did,  most  loud-ticking 
glock  in  th'  parish.  Reckon  poor  old  Jearge's  heart 
wull  be  broke  when  he'm  in  thiccy  Grubber." 

The  morning  when  the  relieving  officer  came  to 
warn  him  to  prepare  to  move  out,  Granfer  Jearge 
was  thinking  about  eating,  as  a  great  treat,  the  one 
cabbage  remaining.  The  news  made  him  sit  down, 
and  for  two  hours  he  did  not  stir.  Uncle  Joe  came 
and  moped  at  the  door,  but  all  Jearge  could  say 
was  "  hey  ?  " 

When  he  was  young,  George  Miles  had  been  by 
turn  crow-starver,  carter's  lad,  kitchen  boy,  corn- 
kippur1,  ploughboy,  and  eventually  stonecracker. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  had  fallen  in  love  with 
a  maid,  and  married.  Till  he  was  sixty,  he  never 
made  more  than  eleven  shillings  a  week,  and  to 
earn  that  he  worked  six  days  a  week  from  early 
morn  till  after  sunset.  But  he  had  been  happy  in 
his  way,  for  he  had  been  able  to  pay  all  his  small 
debts,  and  to  have  a  glass  of  ale  when  he  wanted  it. 
Two  of  his  four  children  he  had  buried  in  the  church- 
yard, and  over  the  green  mounds  the  rooks  cawed 
in  their  colony.     His  two  sons  went  off  somewhere, 

*  Otic  who  frightened  finches  from  ripe  corn  with  an  old  gun. 
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and  he  heard  from  them  about  once  a  year  ;    they 
never  came  to  see  him. 

Then  his  wife  died,  and  Granfer  Jearge  lived  alone 
in  the  cottage  until  all  emotion  had  run  from  his 
withered  heart,  as  the  dust  spills  from  the  core  of  a 
pollard  oak  whose  last  leaves  have  fallen  from  it. 
But  as  a  pollard  tree  can  shelter  much  life,  nut- 
hatches, titmice,  woodlice,  and  even  a  solemn  owl, 
so  Granfer  Jearge,  reft  of  bud,  leaf  and  fruit,  made 
friends  with  the  despised  things  of  the  earth. 

The  rats  were  affectionate  animals,  and  showed, 
in  miniature,  a  dog-like  attitude  towards  him. 
They  came  when  he  called  them,  they  played  on 
the  table  with  one  another,  they  paused  at  a  strange 
noise  outside  and  bared  their  teeth  as  a  dog  will. 
Granfer  Jearge  delighted  to  see  them  washing, 
and  he  never  ceased  to  marvel  at  their  clean  habits. 
They  combed  their  whiskers,  groomed  themselves 
with  paw  and  tongue,  washed  their  faces  after  each 
meal,  and  seldom  quarrelled. 

Granfer  was  content,  believing  that  until  the 
Dear  Lord  called  him  he  would  live  at  honest 
peace  with  everything — and  then  came  the  officer 
with  his  dread  news,  like  a  woodman  to  fell 
the  pollard  oak.  Granfer  wheezed  his  woe  to  Li'l 
Jearge.  He  were  going  into  the  Grubber.  It 
were  a  tumble  disgrace.  Man  and  boy  he  had 
paid  his  way,  and  now  to  end  in  the  Grubber. 
His  poor  old  brain  repeated  dully  the  same 
thoughts :  they  were  going  to  put  him  in  the 
Grubber,  they  were.     For  this  he  had  toiled  and 
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toiled  at  stonecracking,  bringing  up  children, 
tending  his  pig  and  tettie-garden  through  all  the 
years  ;  he  had  never  spent  his  money  at  the  Inn, 
as  some  had ;  he  had  paid  Varmer  the  rent  reg'lar 
since  he  were  wed,  except  a  bit  recently — -and 
now  to  end  in  the  Grubber. 

That  night  he  made  a  bit  of  a  fire,  and  lit  the 
candle  that  he  had  been  saving  up  for  the  future. 
Before  the  smoulder  of  furze-roots  and  driftwood 
he  sat  trembling,  mouth  open,  with  split  blue  lip 
fallen,  staring  with  worn-out  eyes  at  the  rusted 
bodley.  No  one  had  baked  in  the  oven  for  a  dozen 
years  ;  no  hymn  had  been  sung  since  Lou  his  wife 
had  died  ;  nothing,  nothing,  nothing.  He  prayed 
the  Dear  Lord  would  be  good,  and  take  him  that 
night  to  Lou  up  above  in  the  sky. 

In  the  morning  the  carrier  came  to  the  door,  and 
asked  if  Granfer  were  ready. 

"Aiy  " 

In  a  sack  he  had  carried  his  scanty  wardrobe,  and 
the  chimney-pot  hat  was  on  his  head. 

"  What  be  these,  Granfer  ?  "  abruptly  asked  the 
carrier,  pointing  to  the  pile  of  sacks  and  the  mouldy 
blanket. 

"  Het  be  my  broparty,"  claimed  the  ancient. 

"  Well,  you  won't  want  them  things  in  Barum, 
noomye  !  Better  be  burnt,  reckon.  And  what's 
the  bottle  for  ?  " 

"  That  be  a  vall-uable  bottle,  midear,  becass 
fold  zquire  drowed  un  at  me  long  ago." 

So  from  the  cottage  in  which  he  had  lived  for 
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over  half  a  century,  to  which  he  had  gone  as  a 
youth  radiant  with  love  for  a  comely  maid-wife, 
departed  Granfer  Jearge,  with  his  picture,  his 
bottle,  and  the  box  containing  Li'l  Jearge  and  her 
tinies.  Slowly  he  dragged  himself  among  the 
damp  elm-leaves  and  the  mud,  tapping  with  his 
stick,  his  body  curved  like  a  sickle.  He  never 
turned  to  take  a  last  glance  at  the  thatched  cottage, 
or  the  garden,  or  Uncle  Joe  watching  silently  while 
his  cap-peak  pointed  to  heaven.  Housewives  came 
to  cottage  doors  and  stared — Granfer  Jearge  were 
going  into  the  Grubber,  he  were.  Poor  old  chap, 
some  whispered,  he  would  pine  to  be  away  from 
the  remembered  village. 

But  Granfer  Jearge  made  no  moan  or  spoke  no 
word  of  any  kind.  Slower  and  slower  his  feet 
lagged.  When  he  was  hoisted  up  on  the  jingle-cart 
Ernie  came  by  and  said  in  his  sweet,  winsome 
voice  : 

"  You  be  gwin  away,  Granfer  Jearge  ?  I  bant 
be  gwin  away,  be  I  ?  Tis  you  be  gwin.  It  bant 
me,  be  ut  ?  " 

But  Granfer  on  the  seat  made  no  sign  that  he 
had  heard  the  voice  of  his  dear  little  friend  Ernie. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  with  an  unseeing  stare,  his 
mouth  was  open.     Suddenly  Ernie  cried  : 

"  Look,  there  ut  be  !  Granfer's  got  that  one  ! 
I  ain't  got  that  one  !     It  be  Granfer  got  that  one  !  " 

Granfer  Jearge  sat  still,  leaning  on  his  stick, 
The  box  in  his  pocket  had  opened,  and  Li'l  Jearge, 
tired  of  her  tinies  for  a  while,  had  climbed  to  his 
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shoulder.  The  carrier  knocked  it  off  with  a  sharp 
and  accurate  blow  of  his  hand,  and  Li'l  Jearge  fell 
on  the  road  below.  It  was  dazed,  and  while  it 
hesitated  a  housewife  put  her  foot  on  it,  crushing 
out  all  life.  Granfer  Jearge  never  moved.  A  black- 
bird mounted  an  apple  tree  and  whistled  the  joy  of 
spring.  Ernie  began  to  cry,  his  small  heart 
touched  with  pity. 

One  of  the  tinies  showed  itself  above  his 
pocket,  and  the  carrier  remarked  thit  Granfer 
appeared  to  be  a  nest  of  vermin,  poor  old  fellow. 
The  lookers-on  agreed  that  it  was  time  for  some- 
one to  take  care  of  him.  By  the  wall  a  cat  was 
crouching,  a  thin  black  creature  with  high  ears, 
existing  on  and  allowed  to  exist  because  of  rats, 
and  as  the  tinies  were  shaken  out  of  the  box 
it  bounded  forward  and  ate  all  except  one,  a 
sharp  little  fellow  who  slipped  into  a  hole  under 
a  stone. 

"  Now  us'll  be  off,  Granfer,"  called  genially  the 
carrier.  "  A  bootiful  day  fur  a  drive,  and  a  bool  of 
hot  zoup  fur  ee  at  Barum." 

Uncle  Joe  scraped  over  the  road,  just  to  bid  him 
a  safe  journey. 

"  Well,  goodbye,  Granfer  Jearge,"  his  voice 
quavered.  "  It  wull  keep  fine,  I  reckon.  My 
zeedling  tetties  be  cuming  on  tumble  fast.     Aiy." 

Shortly  afterwards  Granfer  Jearge  was  back  in 
the  cottage,  and  lying  on  the  table,  unmoving,  like 
a  disused  sickle.  Uncle  Joe  was  trembling  and 
muttering  in  his  own  house,  the  door  shut  fast. 
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Ernie  too  was  indoors  and  asking  questions  of  his 
mother,  who  in  a  low  voice  was  rapidly  speaking  to 
three  neighbours. 

A  noise  under  the  stairs,  the  tip-tip  of  claws  on 
stone,  a  squeak,  and  the  rats  were  out  of  their  wall- 
castle,  running  up  the  table  legs  for  food.  On  the 
accustomed  figure  they  perched,  combing  their 
whiskers.  An  old  doe  rose  on  her  hind  legs,  sniff- 
ing.    Suddenly  all  were  still. 

Then  they  fled  from  the  figure,  and  gathered 
together  at  the  end  of  the  table  in  a  group,  as  though 
they  were  discussing  something.  They  perched  on 
their  hind  legs,  and  sniffed.  It  was  very  quiet  in 
the  cottage.  First  one,  then  another,  then  another, 
ran  down  the  table  leg,  swiftly  across  the  floor,  and 
into  the  tunnel,  passing  the  brown  mummy  with 
its  curled  teeth  and  hairless  tail  crouched  in  still 
attitude  on  the  ageless  dust. 
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The  ploughshare,  ripping  a  new  furrow  in  the 
stubble,  turned  up  something  and  left  it  there, 
with  brown  earth  in  its  orbits  and  mouth.  The 
tawny-bearded  ploughman  cried  whoa  to  the 
pair  of  black  horses,  they  ceased  to  strain  at  the 
swingles  and  patiently  stood  still.  The  human 
skull  was  picked  up,  and  turned  over  in  the  plough- 
man's hands.  He  had  heard  of  such  things  being 
found  before  ;  he  remembered  it  being  told  that  a 
battle  had  once  been  fought  in  the  district.  Several 
of  the  village  children  had  brass  coins  discovered 
in  like  manner  by  the  plough  ;  they  had  been  given 
them  by  their  fathers,  who  had  been  unable  to  get 
ale  for  them  at  the  inns. 

Something  in  the  nature  of  the  man  made  him 
walk  over  to  a  corner  of  the  field,  and  to  wedge  the 
skull  in  a  fork  of  blackthorn  standing  stark  and 
spiny  in  the  January  hedgerow.  Before  leaving  it 
there,  he  hooked  with  a  stick  the  earth  from  the 
broken  dint  in  the  brow,  thus  exposing  the  hole 
made  centuries  ago  by  the  pistol  ball  of  a  Round- 
head. 

At  night  a  rainy  wind  swished  through  the  leaf- 
less hedge,  and  washed  all  earthy  stains  from  the 
thing.     A  wet  field  mouse  climbed  tediously  upon 
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it,  and  finding  shelter  within,  the  bedraggled 
creature  slept  there.  After  many  weeks  it  had 
garnered  a  store  of  hawthorn  peggles  and  acorns 
within  this  secure  retreat,  using  the  aperture  of  the 
nose  as  a  peep  hole  before  climbing  out  on  its  way 
to  the  humble  path  in  the  ditch  below.  The  food 
was  never  needed,  however,  because  a  weasel 
caught  the  mouse  one  afternoon,  soon  after  the 
time  of  the  first  wheat-blade,  and  sucked  its  blood. 
In  March  the  blackthorns  swelled,  and  put  forth 
hundreds  of  buds.  The  sun  blessed  these,  and 
they  burst  into  white  blossoms,  which  soon  fell, 
and  made  white  many  webs  of  spiders.  Then  came 
the  green  leaves,  hiding  the  black  spines  of  the 
hedge. 

Then  through  the  tangle  of  the  hedge,  slipping 
with  silent  restlessness,  examining  with  bright  eyes 
every  leaf  for  grub  or  spider,  came  Sisisee,  a  little 
bird.  She  perched  beside  the  yellow  skull  fixed 
in  the  thorns,  with  white  flakes  of  blossom 
resting  on  its  pate  and  where  the  teeth  had  been. 
Across  the  break  in  the  forehead  a  baby  gossamer 
spider  had,  with  intuitive  patience,  spun  its  first 
frail  web  ;  with  a  quick  hop  and  flutter  the  bird 
alighted  on  the  skull,  and  took  the  spider  neatly 
from  its  snare,  leaving  the  web  intact  save  for  a 
small  hole  where  the  beak  had  pierced  it. 

The  little  bird  called  with  hoarse  sweetness,  and 
paused  to  listen.  Down  the  hedge  came  an  answer. 
Her  mate  drew  nearer  to  her  with  the  same  restless 
and  tiny  movements,  now  hanging  upside  down  on 
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a  twig  to  see  what  insect  was  lurking  under  a  leaf, 
now  flitting  to  the  hedgebottom  to  seize  a  cater- 
pillar. He  came  to  his  mate,  perching  beside  her  ; 
their  beaks  touched  and  she  murmured  something  to 
him.  His  whispered  reply  was  so  hurried  that  it 
seemed  to  the  listening  man  lying  still  beside  an 
embered  fire  that  the  male  bird  only  said  one  thing 
by  means  of  one  uncertain  note.  But  the  voice  of 
the  longtailed  titmouse  had  many  inflexions  and 
expressions  ;  the  reedy  twitter  held  tenderness  and 
surprise,  anxiety  and  speculation.  He  was  con- 
sidering the  angle  of  the  thorn-fork,  and  where  the 
opening  of  the  nest  should  be,  in  order  that  it  be 
protected  from  wind  and  rain  ;  the  next  instant  an 
eye  smaller  than  a  black  raindrop,  very  bright  and 
shiny,  was  cocked  skywards  and  had  ascertained 
that  the  bines  of  honeysuckle  and  goosegrass  inter- 
twined with  matted  twigs  gave  complete  security 
from  hawk  and  butcherbird. 

Sisisee  said  his  mate,  tenderly.  He  sang  an 
incoherent  song,  a  song  that  meant  very  little,  yet 
was  a  natural  outlet  for  the  love  and  desire  in  his 
heart.  The  sun  was  warm,  his  wings  were  strong, 
the  eyes  of  his  mate  were  beautiful,  and  so  he  sang 
or  rather  poured  out  his  heart-trembled  notes  ;  she, 
too,  was  ripe  for  love,  and  pulsing  with  happiness. 
The  pulse  of  the  blood  within  her  slender  body 
deepened,  shaking  all  her  being,  and  she  danced  for 
joy,  first  on  one  leg,  then  on  the  other.  Her  tail 
feathers  opened  and  closed  ;  repeatedly  the  filmy 
membranes  were  drawn  across  her  eyes  ;   he  danced 
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as  well,  and  sang.  Upon  the  sorrowful  human 
relic  wedged  among  the  thorns  they  tiptoed  and 
bowed,  knowing  not  of  its  disuse  by  the  same  force 
that  now  made  them  dance,  nor  that  it  was  the 
deserted  storehouse  of  a  dead  mouse,  nor  what  it 
was  at  all,  nor  why  it  had  been.  Amid  fallen 
petals  and  the  straying  sunbeams  they  looked  at 
each  other,  making  their  sweet  and  faithful  love. 

After  the  marriage,  love  and  work  went  hand-in- 
hand  with  happiness.  First  the  cockbird,  whose 
pied  tail  was  longer  than  his  gray  and  purplish-rod 
body,  brought  a  fragment  of  moss  in  his  black  beak. 
This  was  placed  in  the  fork  beside  the  skull,  at  four 
o'clock  of  the  April  morning,  while  in  the  distant 
hazel  copses  nightingales,  warblers  and  blackbirds 
were  singing,  and  the  larks  soared  up  to  the  paling 
stars.  The  titmice  worked  throughout  the  day  of 
white  clouds,  blue  sky,  and  windy  sunshine,  fetching 
moss,  lichens,  and  grass  fibres,  which  were  felted 
together  and  bound  by  sheepswool.  When  the 
evening  came  they  rested  beside  their  work,  perch- 
ing side  by  side.  Their  eyes  closed  gradually  ; 
perhaps  the  cry  of  an  owl  would  cause  them  to  open 
again  in  alarm  :  there  was  no  danger  among  the 
thick  thorns,  the  eyes  closed  again,  heads  gradually 
dropped  :  with  faint  sighs  they  tucked  them  away 
in  the  feathers  by  the  wing-shoulder,  and  slept 
peacefully. 

In  the  May  month  the  whitethorn  blossomed, 
and  the  nest  was  nearly  completed.  It  had  its 
entrance  in  the  side,   and  was  nine  inches  long, 
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shaped  like  an  old-fashioned  wooden  ale  bottle. 
Thousands  of  beakloads  had  been  used  in  its  con- 
struction, each  one  woven  into  place  with  single 
hairs  of  sheepswool.  The  outside  was  com- 
pletely grey,  for  the  two  birds  had  covered 
it  with  lichen  chipped  off  the  apple  trees  in  an 
orchard  over  a  mile  away.  Beside  the  skull  the 
nest  was  fixed  ;  the  one  filled  with  rotting  berries 
and  earwigs,  the  other  lined  with  hundreds  of 
feathers,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  week  in 
May.  with  eleven  eggs.  There  was  no  nest  more 
shapely  in  the  hedge  ;  none  so  tidy,  no  eggs  so 
dearly  loved  or  nestled  over.  Every  day  a  bearded 
man,  passing  down  the  hedge  between  the  nettles 
and  the  green  wheat,  stopped  in  slow  meditation 
and  parted  the  branches.  At  first  the  mother  bird, 
who  while  brooding  had  her  long  tail  turned  up 
with  its  tip  resting  over  her  eyes,  left  with  a  chirrup 
of  agony,  and  circled  round  him,  crying  all  the  time. 
But  realising  that  he  meant  no  hurt  to  her  treasures, 
she  soon  grew  unafraid.  Once  the  moucher  went 
by  with  bundles  of  watercress  slung  on  a  stick.  He 
flung  these  on  the  ground,  and  carefully  put  two 
fingers  into  the  hole,  feeling  the  eggs  under  her,  and 
taking  out  one.  This  he  held  to  the  light,  seeing 
that  it  was  fresh,  because  the  yoke  inside  made  the 
shell,  white  and  freckled  with  tiny  spots,  a  yellowy 
pink.  He  pierced  the  egg  with  a  thorn,  and  blew 
out  the  yoke,  placing  the  shell  in  an  empty  match- 
box. Before  leaving  he  touched  the  smooth  bone 
of  the  skull  with  caressing  fingers.     It  was  he  who 
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had  placed  it  there  in  the  winter  ;  he  had  watched 
the  mouse  carrying  its  berries  into  store,  unbeknown 
to  the  mouse  ;  he  had  listened  to  the  raptured 
whisperings  of  the  titmice  as  they  danced  on  the 
skull,  and  had  come  to  love  them,  and  to  share  in  a 
peculiar  way  their  joy  and  hope.  The  moucher  was 
tall,  and  a  young  man,  without  friends  or  relatives  ; 
he  lived  throughout  the  year  in  a  shelter  built  of 
turves  and  branches,  and  situate  in  the  spinney  of 
hornbeam  and  fir  that  grew  on  the  ridge  of  the 
wheatfield. 

Again  he  touched  the  skull,  muttered  to  the  nested 
bird,  then  picked  up  his  stick  of  watercress,  and 
continued  his  way  down  the  hedge.  The  father 
bird  watched  him  go,  flew  to  the  hedge,  and  crept 
along  three  yards  of  thorn  and  branch  to  his  wife. 
Eagerly  she  greeted  him  from  among  the  warm 
feathers,  as  she  cuddled  the  eggs  between  her 
thighs  and  under  her  wings.  So  intense  was  her 
love  for  them  that  her  blood  was  much  hotter  than 
usual ;  her  ardour  flowed  into  the  mites  soon  to 
form  within  the  shells.  He  settled  beside  her,  and 
they  slept,  to  be  awakened  by  a  little  face  looking 
in  at  the  doorway.  The  face  resembled  their  own, 
but  it  was  smaller,  the  cheeks  were  not  so  white, 
nor  were  the  eyes  happy.  The  stranger  whimpered 
her  name,  saying  "  Jea-Jea  "  ;  the  mother  slipped 
out  of  her  nest  and  inspected  her.  She  was  a 
miserable  bird,  a  longtailed  titmouse  who  had  been 
caught  on  her  nest  by  village  boys.  Her  tail  had 
been  clutched,  but  she  herself  had  escaped,  only  to 
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see  the  nest  torn  open  and  the  eggs  taken.  She  had 
had  her  fill  of  sorrow  already,  since  her  mate  had  not 
returned  for  a  week,  and  she  had  been  pining  for 
him.  He  had  been  killed  by  a  sparrowhawk  when 
the  second  egg  had  been  laid  ;  Jea  had  called  and 
called,  but  never  had  he  come.  She  had  just  laid 
the  eighth  egg  when  a  great  hand  had  clutched  her, 
and  raped  her  out  of  her  home  ;  she  lost  her  tail, 
her  nest,  and  her  eggs.  She  slept  a  disconsolate 
night  in  the  deserted  nest  of  a  wren,  waking  to 
face  a  weary  and  hopeless  day.  She  fed  herself, 
and  called  continually,  wandering  farther  and 
farther  away  from  the  place  of  tragedy,  and  towards 
midday  she  heard  a  familiar  voice.  She  crept 
through  the  green  leaves,  and  came  to  the  skull. 

Jea  whimpered  again  ;  the  fatherbird  flitted  from 
the  nest  and  touched  her  beak  ;  Jea  crept  into 
the  nest,  followed  immediately  by  Sisisee.  Widow 
and  wife  settled  down  together  ;  and  ten  minutes 
afterwards  another  egg  was  in  the  nest.  Jea  laid 
five  more,  making  a  total  of  eighteen.  The  two 
hens  were  friendly,  and  the  cockbird  made  no 
difference  between  them :  he  fed  them  as  they 
brooded,  and  slept  at  night  perched  on  their  backs 
— there  was  not  room  otherwise. 

The  pink  babies  came  out  of  their  shells  in  due 
course,  and  then  the  three  were  busy.  Jea's  eyes 
were  bright  nowadays,  and  she  was  accustomed  to 
movement  without  the  balancing  tail.  She  was 
never  sad,  because  she  had  a  short  memory  for  past 
events.     Besides,  she  had  the  babies  to  feed  and 
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tend  ;  of  herself  she  never  thought  ;  she  was  a 
mother. 

They  were  often  worried  ;  indeed,  their  life  was 
constantly  one  of  furtive  search  for  food,  while  many 
things  caused  them  alarm  and  terror.  Usually  a 
kestrel  was  hanging  in  the  wind  somewhere  over 
the  wheatfield,  and  frequently  he  glided  down  the 
hedge.  Sparrowhawks  came  as  well,  flying  with 
greater  dash  and  suddenly  appearing.  Hedge- 
sparrows  and  chaffinches  were  taken  by  these  birds, 
and  once  Jea  was  missed  less  than  three  inches  by 
a  terrible  snatch  of  a  taloned  foot.  She  was  so 
terrified  that  she  fell  into  the  ditch,  her  beak  gaping 
and  her  throat  a-throb  :  a  minute  later  all  was 
forgotten  and  she  was  dropping  a  stick-caterpiller 
(looking  just  like  a  twig)  into  one  of  the  many 
mouths  that  yawned  in  the  nest. 

The  following  day  a  curious  sound  caused  Jea  to 
peer  out  of  the  nest,  and  glance  down  the  hedge. 
It  was  an  angry  stuttering,  the  clacking  of  a  bird 
perched  on  a  spray,  and  staring  at  the  sky.  Clack- 
clack,  wakkawakka,  clack,  it  cried.  The  bird  some- 
times shook  its  wings.  Then  a  great  bird  in  the 
sky  called  peeou,  making  a  noise  like  the  wail  of  a 
kitten.  The  sentinel  on  the  hedge  shrieked  at  the 
sailing  bird,  and  a  pair  of  carrion  crows  flew 
upward  to  it,  calling  harshly,  and  drove  it  away. 

With  rapid  wingbeats  the  bird  who  had  given  the 
alarm  at  the  passing  of  the  big  buzzard  hawk  flew 
toward  Jea,  detected  the  nest,  and  glanced  inside. 
With  a  twitter  of  frenzy  Jea  dashed  at  him,  but  hci 
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ounce  of  weight,  although  it  hit  him  in  the  chest, 
was  disregarded  by  the  intruder.  Into  the  nest 
he  thrust  a  head,  seized  in  a  beak  bent  like  a  rusty 
nail  one  squeaking  baby,  and  bore  it  away.  The 
period  of  the  raid  lasted  three  seconds.  Jea  dashed 
at  the  raider  again  and  again,  making  weak  pecks 
at  him,  and  tearing  away  a  feather  each  time.  The 
Red-backed  Shrike,  or  Butcher  Bird,  ignored  her, 
and  bore  the  dying  mite  to  a  long  thorn  on  which 
were  impaled  several  humble-bees,  a  red-admiral 
butterfly,  a  fledgeling  greenfinch,  and  a  dragonfly, 
from  whose  drooping  body  the  sun-painted  scarlet 
was  already  fading,  since  it  was  dead,  and  therefore 
of  no  further  use  as  an  agent  of  life. 

Upon  the  crumpled  gauze  of  shimmering  wings 
the  baby  titmouse  was  fixed,  its  body  pierced  by  the 
dark  thorn.  This  was  the  larder  of  the  butcher 
bird,  and  his  own  fledgelings  would  be  fed  from  it. 

The  moucher  came  every  day  to  the  nest  ;  he 
knew  the  nest  of  the  butcher  bird  as  well,  and  he 
loved  equally  the  young  of  both  ;  his  peculiar  mind, 
beginning  to  comprehend  the  natural  scheme  of 
life,  gave  pain  to  his  heart  as  he  pondered  on  the 
necessity  of  death  to  maintain  life.  One  morning 
he  came  with  a  brown-eyed  girl  wearing  her  Sunday- 
best  clothes  of  ill-fitting  blue  serge,  patent  leather 
shoes,  and  red  tam-o'-shanter,  and  he  showed 
her  the  home  of  the  bottle-birds.  He  took  the 
fluffy  mites  from  their  licheny  cradle,  and  placed 
them  in  the  palm  of  her  hand.  She  stroked  them 
with  a  rough   forefinger  ;    her   eyes   lifted   to   his 
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with  soft  shyness.  He  looked  at  her,  and  made  a 
movement  as  though  to  stroke  her  cheek,  but 
turned  away  when  they  dropped  to  the  nestlings 
again.  The  glance  of  the  maid's  brown  eyes 
followed  him  lovingly,  but  he  was  staring  over  the 
corn,  with  his  back  towards  her,  and  he  did  not  see 
how  they  were  shining.  In  silence  she  went  to  his 
side,  and  gave  him  the  little  birds,  which  he  placed, 
one  by  one,  through  the  pistolled  hole  of  the  skull, 
telhng  her  as  he  did  so  that  there  were  too  many  in 
the  nest,  and  that  two  hens  were  mothering  the 
li'l  birdies. 

Jea  and  Sisisee  made  no  fuss  over  the  division  of 
the  young  ;  they  were  used  to  the  visits  of  the  man, 
and  did  not  fear  him.  Human  thought  saved  the 
double  brood,  for  some  of  the  young  birds  would 
otherwise  have  died  by  starvation  and  crushing  ; 
as  it  was,  two  of  them  were  weakly,  and  had  each 
a  withered  leg.  For  when  they  were  little,  and 
crushed  beneath  the  others,  a  piece  of  horsehair 
had  become  twisted  round  their  legs,  and  they  had 
grown  up  joined  together,  each  with  a  shrivelled 
leg.  The  moucher  had  put  them  inside  the  skull, 
not  seeing  that  they  were  deformed,  and  when  after 
a  fortnight  the  others  were  flown  from  the  two 
nests,  these  were  left  behind. 

The  leading  forth  from  the  cradle  caused  great 
excitement  in  the  families.  Parent  birds  called 
advice  and  alarm  repeatedly ;  by  evening  they 
were  exhausted.  Two  of  the  fledgelings  were  dead, 
but  forgotten  :    they  had  been  eaten  by  a  dwarf 
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owl  and  a  grass  snake.  The  dwarf  owl  was  scarcely 
bigger  than  a  thrush,  a  creature  that  flew  by  night 
and  by  day,  that  searched  with  its  yellow-ringed 
eyes  for  frogs,  nestlings,  beetles,  little  rabbits,  and 
anything  that  flew,  crawled,  hopped,  or  walked 
Its  ancestors  had  been  brought  from  Spain  by  a 
naturalist  called  Lord  Lilford  during  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  now  the  foreign  hordes,  numbering  many 
millions,  were  devastating  the  English  countryside. 
It  nested  in  hollow  trees  and  in  rabbit  burrows,  in 
old  crow-nests  and  squirrel-dreys,  anywhere  and 
everywhere.  After  eating  the  titmouse,  it  flew  to  a 
rearing  field  nearby,  where  were  many  pheasant 
coops.  It  seized  a  chick,  and  was  hit  by  a  lead 
bullet  from  the  catapult  of  a  small,  thin,  dark  boy 
wearing  a  moleskin  cap.  This  boy  was  so  excited 
when  he  picked  it  up  dead,  that  he  began  to  tell  an 
imaginary  companion  all  about  it.  "  Coolord,"  he 
exclaimed  many  times,  "  coolord,  I  aimed  by 
instink  and  hit  it.  I  took  aim  by  instink.  Coolord, 
you  should  have  seen  it  fall !  Instinkively  I  took 
aim  !  " 

But  nothing  avenged  the  death  of  the  other  bottle- 
tit,  which  a  snake  had  fascinated  as  it  quivered  and 
squeaked  on  a  twig. 

The  family  wandered.  Jea  remained  behind  to 
tend  the  youngsters  in  the  skull.  They  could  not 
escape,  entangled  as  they  were.  Once  again  human 
aid  was  given  ;  the  moucher  took  them  out  and 
cut  off  the  useless  limbs  at  the  knee.  The  little 
things  screamed,  but  the  pain  did  not  remain  for 
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long,  and  a  week  later  they  joined  the  gay  family 
and  commenced  the  summer  wander  through  the 
countryside. 

The  family  dwindled.  Hawks  and  weasels,  dwarf 
owls  and  sparrowhawks,  and  once  a  cat,  took  first 
one,  then  another.  Every  day  brought  something 
new,  a  change.  The  weeks  slipped  by,  but  the 
moucher  remained  to  note  the  woods  turn  red  and 
yellow  and  brown,  the  butcher  birds  migrate  to 
southern  lands,  the  swallows  to  desert  barn  and 
chimney,  gossamer  webs  shimmering  golden  in  the 
fields  at  sunset,  fountains  of  gnats  playing  in  the 
quiet  autumnal  air,  the  leaves  scattered  by  winds 
and  rains  ;  still  the  family  wandered  in  hedgerow 
and  copse,  orchard  and  forest.  Zee-zee,  zee-zee,  the 
restless  creatures  called  to  each  other,  ever  moving 
onwards,  these  timid  gipsies  of  the  air.  At  night 
they  roosted  in  haystack  or  ivy.  They  awoke  at 
dawn,  when  rime  encrusted  twig  and  bough,  and 
the  white  morning  star  glittered  and  burned  over 
the  great  beech  wood — life  then  was  hard,  and 
anxiety  made  them  more  restless.  Sometimes  they 
shivered  in  the  frozen  nights,  half-starved  and 
huddled  together.  One  after  another  disappeared, 
dying  some  death  of  violence.  In  their  journey- 
ings  the  remaining  few  passed  several  times  their 
old  home,  now  pulped  and  shapeless,  and  the 
yellow  skull-roost,  filled  with  slime  and  black 
berries.  They  visited  the  spinney  in  the  middle 
of  the  brown  wheatfield,  searching  the  firs  and 
stunted   beeches  in   company  with   golden-crested 
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wrens  and  fieldfares.  The  moucher  saw  them  ;  he 
saw  the  one-legged  couple,  and  the  sight  cheered  his 
loneliness,  but  the  unheeding  birds  noticed  him  not. 
Jea  grew  her  tail  again,  and  at  the  new  year  there 
were  seven  of  them,  including  mother  and  father, 
three  children,  and  Jikky  Jikky  Oneleg,  the  only 
surviving  child  of  Jea. 

When  the  coltsfoot  and  the  celandines  came,  so 
long-desired  by  the  young  moucher  in  the  spinney, 
the  family  of  seven  was  still  wandering.  Jikky  was 
small,  and  he  had  the  sweetest  voice.  All  day  they 
talked  and  whispered  :  sometimes  sudden  joy  would 
possess  one  of  them.  From  the  spinney  came  the 
crowstarving  clappers  and  windborne  cries  of 
hullo-a,  hutto-a,  where  the  man  was  warning  off 
rooks  and  daws. 

One  morning  as  the  party  straggled  in  the  wind 
across  a  field  the  sight  of  something  above  made 
them  sink  to  the  earth,  there  to  cower  and  press 
themselves  against  the  clods.  A  dark  bird  with 
thin  wings  bent  backwards  was  slipping  across  the 
blue  sky  ;  he  was  made  tiny  by  height,  yet  he 
passed  over  and  beyond  them  in  a  few  seconds. 
This  was  The  Backbreaker,  one  of  the  Devon  Chak- 
cheks,  a  family  haughtier  and  more  feared  than  any 
other  in  the  West  Country.  The  Backbreaker  glided 
at  an  altitude  of  two  thousand  feet,  and  his  speed 
on  this  occasion  was  over  a  hundred  miles  an  hour. 

The  bottle  tits  crouched  to  earth,  watching. 
The  Backbreaker  made  his  half  point  at  the  centre 
of  the  spinney  a  mile  away.  He  slid  downwind 
t.p.s.  F 
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at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees.  Others  had  seen  him 
as  well — two  kestrel  hawks,  also  flat  on  the  ground 
in  a  far  corner  of  the  field — a  pair  of  carrion  crows 
silent  and  skulking  in  an  oak  tree — the  moucher 
who  was  standing  by  an  oddmedodd — and,  too  late, 
a  ring  dove  circling  about  the  spinney.  The  pigeon 
had  been  flying  at  three  hundred  feet  when  Chak- 
chek  was  two  miles  distant,  and  three  thousand  feet 
high.  The  wild  dove  was  a  swift  flyer  ;  but  The 
Backbreaker  could  sweep  through  two  miles  in  a 
minute  with  the  wind  behind  him.  The  half  point 
changed  to  a  stoop,  and  The  Backbreaker  rushed 
down  at  him,  headfirst.  The  pigeon  heard  too 
late  the  scream  of  air  in  the  tiercel's  pinions.  The 
Backbreaker  was  only  two  hundred  feet  above  him  : 
the  pigeon  raced  for  the  treetops,  but  he  seemed 
not  to  be  moving  :  the  dark  thing  hit  him,  burst 
away  into  the  wind  hundreds  of  his  feathers, 
clutched  the  headless  dove,  and  was  gone. 

Silence.  The  crows  were  skulking,  the  moucher 
was  gazing  under  his  hands,  the  kestrels  made  no 
movement,  the  titmice,  the  larks,  the  finches,  all 
remained  still.  Nothing  more  happened ;  but 
earthwards  danced  the  feathers,  tossing  in  eddies 
of  wind,  floating  and  scattered  in  the  sunshine. 
One  of  the  crows  made  a  low  remark,  krrok,  and 
repeated  it  twice,  krrok,  krrok,  but  said  no  more  ; 
he  had  said  all  that  was  necessary.  The  Back- 
breaker was  gone. 

The  man  stood  for  a  while  by  the  oddmedodd, 
then  continued  to  stuff  straw  into  its  loose  sleeves. 
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One  of  the  kestrels  rose  into  the  air,  hovered,  beat 
his  wings,  then  flew  away.  Once  more  the  normal 
life  of  the  wild  went  on,  while  nearer  to  earth  danced 
the  sunlit  feathers. 

A  lark  began  to  sing  again.  Three  of  the  titmice 
wing- jerked  themselves  towards  the  spinney.  One 
of  the  feathers  floated  near  Jea,  and  she  seized  it 
in  her  beak.  Her  two  companions,  who  were  the 
befriending  parents  of  the  previous  spring,  flew 
after  her.  The  cockbird  endeavoured  to  seize 
the  feather  from  her,  but  she  dipped,  and  the 
pursued  Jea  swung  round,  bearing  the  feather  in  the 
opposite  direction.  He  flew  on,  then  turned,  follow- 
ing with  drumming  wings  that  beat  so  fast  that  his 
progress  seemed  more  airily  jerky  than  ever.  He 
called  wheezily  to  her,  but  she  gave  no  heed.  The 
two  reached  the  thorn  hedge,  and  she  hid  herself, 
but  he  found  her,  so  onwards  she  went  with  her 
trophy. 

Jikky  Oneleg  and  the  others  had  disappeared. 
Through  the  hazel  wands,  hung  with  yellow  catkins, 
travelled  the  three  of  an  older  generation,  Jea 
leading  and  bearing  the  feather.  Sisisee  took  a 
leaf  in  her  beak,  called  to  the  cockbird,  and  flew 
away  ;  but  he  did  not  follow  her,  so  she  followed 
him.  Sometimes  she  called  to  him,  a  plaintive 
whisper,  but  his  tweedle-dee  was  not  for  herself, 
but  for  Jea.  That  night  the  three  slept  in  the 
side  of  a  strawstack,  undiscovered  by  the  rats 
that  throughout  the  darkness  were  tunnelling  and 
squeaking  below  them.     They  roosted  together  on 
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the  following  night,  for  the  last  time  ;  Jea  and  the 
cockbird  were  in  love,  so  the  odd  hen  went  her 
lonesome  way.  Being  incomplete,  she  was  not 
happy,  and  her  wheedling  heartcries  sounded  con- 
tinually in  the  budding  woods.  She  thought  no 
more  of  her  old  mate  ;  she  was  pining  to  be  complete. 
From  the  hazel  catkins  the  floss  was  blowing,  such 
soft  floss  with  which  to  line  a  nest.  Day  after  day 
she  called  her  despairful  cries,  until  suddenly,  as 
she  was  searching  the  barky  cracks  of  an  oak  trunk 
for  spiders,  bright  eyes  looked  at  her  from  above, 
and  a  tender  voice  said,  "  Zec-zeelee  !  Jikky  Jikky 
deedle,  Sisisee  !  " 

She  searched  for  awhile,  then  answered  trem- 
blingly, "  Sisisee,  Jikky,  deedle-deedle,  Jikky  !  " 

He  came  to  her,  brimming  with  love,  fluttering 
his  wings,  and  dancing  on  his  single  leg.  Once 
more  she  was  made  complete,  and  happily  wander- 
ing in  the  sunny  woods  and  fields.  After  a  raptured 
marriage  they  made  a  nest  in  the  thorn  hedge, 
bringing  off  their  brood  in  safety,  and  in  summer 
the  woods  were  filled  with  the  tender  cries  of  happy 
titmice  children,  very  fond  of  Sisisee,  their  graceful 
mother,  and  of  Jikky  Jikky  Oneleg,  their  father, 
smallest  bottle  bird,  whom  their  mother  had  helped 
to  hatch. 
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She  would  have  died,  like  the  weaker  dog-whelp, 
if  Captain  Horton-Wickham  had  not  been  sitting 
that  spring  evening  at  his  usual  haunt  by  the  pool 
above  the  waterslide,  where  yellow  kingcups  and 
pale  cuckoo  flowers  grew  at  the  grassy  margin  of 
the  river.  He  was  sitting,  chin  on  hand,  in  an 
attitude  of  meditation,  listening,  perhaps,  to  the 
sweet  song  of  a  willow  wren  in  an  alder  that  leaned 
over  the  pool,  when  a  shot  rang  out,  and  the  bird 
jumped  on  a  twig.  A  hundred  yards  up  the  river, 
unseen  by  himself,  an  animal  rolled  over.  The  shot 
had  torn  a  furrow  in  her  side,  and  the  water  was 
stained  red  as  it  flowed  under  her  brown  body. 
She  cried  to  her  mate  who  was  hunting  eels  with 
her.  The  dying  otter  swung  listlessly  her  brown 
rudder,  paddled  feebly  to  get  to  her  babies  in  the 
drain  holt,  and  was  borne  away  in  the  current. 

Sir  Godfrey  Crawdelhook,  the  man  who  had 
wounded  her,  walked  downstream  to  the  slide, 
where  he  might  be  able  to  recover  the  body.  In 
the  May  evening  he  observed  a  stranger  sitting  on 
the  bank. 

"  Good  evening,"  he  said  in  his  coarse  voice, 
staring  at  him. 

"  Good  evening,"  replied  the  other  curtly,  as  he 
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scrambled  to  his  feet  with  the  aid  of  two  sticks.  He 
was  thin  and  tall  and  haggard  of  face. 

"  I  don't  know  who  you  are,"  said  Sir  Godfrey, 
with  the  direct  challenging  air  of  a  man  who  cares 
nothing  for  the  feelings  of  others,  "  or  what  you 
are  doing  here.  Only  my  friends  have  permission 
to  be  here.  Who  are  you,  and  where  do  you  come 
from  ?  " 

"  I  am  living  in  the  village,"  said  Captain  Horton- 
Wickham  very  distinctly  ;  he  turned  his  back  on 
the  other,  and  began  to  limp  away.  He  limped 
because  his  spine  was  injured.  A  machine-gun 
bullet  at  Bullecourt  had  caused  a  wound  that 
resulted  in  his  being  bed-ridden  for  two  years. 

He  knew  he  was  being  stared  at  angrily,  and  he 
limped  on,  but  a  curious  noise  made  him  pause  and 
look  round.  The  old  man  was  standing  on  the  green, 
slimy,  concrete  waterslide,  and  was  battering  some- 
thing with  the  butt  of  his  gun.  Captain  Horton- 
Wickham  watched  him,  till  he  seized  what  was 
obviously  a  dead  otter  by  its  rudder,  lifted  it  dripping 
from  the  river,  and  dragged  it  to  the  bank,  saying, 
"  She'll  take  no  more  of  my  trout  !  " 

Captain  Horton-Wickham  stared  at  him. 

"  Did  you  shoot  that  otter  ?  "  he  asked  coldly. 

"  What  right  have  you  to  ask  me  that  question  ?  ' 

"  That  otter  has  cubs,"  replied  the  other,  shaking 
a  stick  at  him. 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it.  They  will  starve  to 
death." 

The   invalid   looked   steadily   at   him,   while   he 
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gripped  two  trembling  sticks.  His  blue  eyes  seemed 
to  stand  out  as  though  with  hate  or  pain. 

"  Go  away,  leave  my  water  !  "  cried  the  old  man 
irritably  ;  "  clear  off  before  I  push  you,  sticks  and 
all,  into  the  river  !  " 

If  a  friend  of  Captain  Horton-Wickham  had  been 
present,  he  would  have  felt,  among  other  emotions, 
distress  for  him.  He  began  to  shake  all  over,  but 
with  an  effort  of  control  forced  down  his  feelings, 
and  hobbled  away,  his  heart  thumping  in  his  ears. 
A  white  hate  burned  in  his  head,  and  he  went 
homewards  with  difficulty.  At  home,  the  feeling 
passed,  leaving  him  faint  and  tired.  The  next 
morning  he  felt  calmer,  and  set  out  to  rescue  the 
otter  cubs  in  the  holt,  the  position  of  which  he  had 
known  for  several  days.  It  was  near  the  pool 
where  so  often  he  had  sat  at  evening. 

The  little  thing  made  a  frail  noise,  half  moan, 
half  whimper.  It  was  caused  by  the  pain  of  hunger. 
Bitten  pieces  of  trout  lay  around  it ;  beside  it  was 
its  dead  brother. 

Something  shuffled  along  the  drain,  and  the  little 
thing  cried  out.  A  warmness  surrounded  it ;  it 
pressed  with  tiny  clawed  pads  into  the  hair  of  the 
warmness,  and  sought  with  its  mouth  that  which 
it  could  not  find.  Later  it  was  quiet.  More  trout 
were  brought  in  the  jaws  of  the  dog-otter ;  but  the 
whelp  could  eat  nothing.  The  father  was  distressed ; 
he  could  not  understand  the  absence  of  his  mate. 
Vainly  had  he  been  whistling  for  her  ;    all  night 
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he  had  swum  for  miles,  but  her  scent  vanished  at 
the  slide.  The  cries  of  the  whelp  caused  him  to 
bring  many  more  fish  to  it  during  the  night  when 
he  hunted. 

He  was  away  in  a  holt  a  mile  downstream  just 
after  dawn,  and  remained  there  during  the  day 
when  two  men  arrived  at  the  couch  of  the  whelps, 
and  one  of  them  commenced  to  dig  at  the  other's 
direction. 

"  It  doesn't  matter  if  you  crack  the  pipe,"  said 
Captain  Horton-Wickham.  '  I  know  they  must 
be  here,  because  I've  spurred  the  bitch  going  up 
dozens  of  times." 

"  I  minds  the  time  when  Sir  Godfrey  were  fined 
for  shooting  his  mare.  A  working  man  would  have 
got  two  years  in  jail  for  that  !  " 

Abner  spat  on  his  horny  hands,  seized  the  pick, 
and  commenced  to  dig.  After  two  hours'  work, 
the  pipe  was  exposed. 

It  was  a  little  over  three  months  since  the  invalid 
had  come  to  the  village  of  Corse  Barton,  with  one 
man-servant.  That  he  was  a  crock  every  one  knew. 
Beyond  that  they  knew  nothing.  He  was  about 
forty  years  of  age.  If  he  was  married,  his  wife 
never  came  to  Corse  Barton  ;  few  letters  arrived 
for  him.  He  was  always  playing  his  gramophone, 
or  standing  about  in  his  garden.  Abner 's  wife 
came  to  his  cottage  in  the  morning,  cooked,  cleared 
up,  and  waited  upon  him  ;  he  was  always  courteous 
and  considerate  ;  she  pitied  him,  but  he  discouraged 
ail  sympathy  or  talk  about  himself. 
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The  man-servant,  his  batman  on  service,  never 
said  a  word  about  him. 

Abner  wondered  what  "the  Captain"  wanted  with 
the  cubs,  but  he  did  not  like  to  ask.  He  cracked  the 
yellow  pipe,  and  inserted  the  end  of  the  pick  into  a 
small  hole,  using  it  as  a  lever.  A  shard,  or  fragment, 
flew  upwards,  and  he  knelt  down  and  put  his  arm 
into  the  hole,  pulling  forth  a  speckled  trout. 

"Ah,  you  old  poacher,"  he  said. 

His  companion  asked  to  be  permitted  to  examine 
the  cavity,  and  Abner  crawled  aside.  Captain 
Horton-Wickham  rolled  still  higher  his  sleeve, 
exposing  the  wasted  white  length  of  his  arm,  and 
felt  down  the  drain.  Something  sucked  his  fingers, 
and  he  drew  forth  a  tiny  grey-brown  animal. 

"  Got  them,"  he  cried,  triumphantly.  "  Fancy 
hitting  the  right  spot  right  away  !  There's  half  a 
gallon  for  you,  Abner,  to-night  at  the  Foxhunter." 

"  Thank  ee,  zur,"  said  Abner,  satisfied. 

They  took  out  the  dead  cub,  and  Captain  Horton- 
Wickham  stroked  its  soft  fur. 

"Poor  little  fellow,"  he  said  softly,  "died  of 
starvation.  But  your  sister  is  all  right,  aren't  you 
my  pretty  ?  " 

The  pretty  was  about  eight  inches  long,  with  a 
tiny  flat  head  and  beady  eyes  sunk  into  the  brown 
fur  ;  she  had  white  whiskers  and  flat  ears,  webbed 
pads,  or  feet,  a  rudder — or  tail — brown  like  a  tiny 
bulrush  head.  Languidly  she  explored  the  fingers 
of  her  rescuer. 

"  She'm  hungrisome,  Captain,"  said  Abner. 
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"  Where  can  I  borrow  an  infant's  bottle  ?  "  asked 
the  other.  "  Or  failing  that,  do  you  know  of  an 
old  cat  that's  had  kittens  lately  ?  " 

"  There  be  one  at  the  Foxhunter,  Captain.  A 
tumble  old  grimalkin,  her  be.  Her  might  give  th' 
cub  a  dapp  on  the  head,  though  " 

"  Let's  try,"  suggested  the  Captain,  "  forrard  to 
the  Foxhunter.  You  can  have  your  half-gallon 
and  Zoe' — I  shall  call  her  Zoe — can  be  introduced  to 
the  tumble  old  grimalkin." 

At  the  first  sight  of  Teeter  one  realised  that  the 
adjectival  description  was  correct.  She  was  terrible 
— the  Devonian  dialect  is  more  expressive  than  the 
conventional.  Teeter  had  had  more  fights  with 
dogs,  female  cats,  stoats,  had  had  more  adventures 
with  trap  and  gin,  than  any  other  feline  in  Corse 
Barton.  One  ear  was  so  torn  that  it  resembled  a 
piece  of  frayed  string  ;  the  other  was  depressed. 
She  had  one  forepaw — and  one  stump — the  result 
of  a  night  spent  in  gnawing  the  limb  held  in  a  trap. 
One  of  her  eyes  was  whalley,  the  other  was  in- 
scrutable. She  sat  on  the  window-sill  outside  the 
Foxhunter,  content  in  the  sunshine. 

Captain  Horton-Wickham  and  Abner  approached. 
She  did  not  move.  They  came  to  her,  and  held  the 
whelp  near  her  nose.  She  did  not  move.  They 
placed  the  crawling  thing  on  the  ground.  She  did 
not  even  look  at  it. 

The   two   men  entered   the   inn,   and   spoke   to 
the  landlord.     "  Gorbruggee,  what  'ave  ee  there  ?  ' 
he  gasped  ;   "a  fitchey  ?  " 
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They  replied  that  it  was  not  a  weasel,  but  an 
otter  whelp. 

"  Gorbruggee,  if  I  ban't  dumbfounded,  Captain  !  " 

"  What  are  you  going  to  drink,  landlord  ?  " 

"  Thank  ee,  zur,  I'll  have  a  pint.  But  I  be 
dumbfounded  !  " 

"  Three  pints  then,  landlord." 

"  Zactly,  Captain  zur,  zactly.  But  I  be  dumb- 
founded !  " 

The  landlord's  wife  came  into  the  bar,  and  they 
explained  how  Zoe  had  been  rescued.  She  was 
dubious  at  the  idea  of  Teeter  acting  as  foster-mother 
to  it  ;  but  went  and  brought  the  battered  cat  into 
the  bar,  and  placed  it  on  the  floor  beside  the  whelp. 

Teeter,  as  before,  disregarded  Zoe  entirely. 
Feebly  the  whelp  struggled  towards  the  warmth 
that  she  sensed.  Teeter  sniffed  at  it,  and  her 
stringy  ear  twitched.  She  took  one  step  forward,  a 
jerky  movement  owing  to  the  single  foreleg,  and 
examined  the  strange  thing.  Then  with  a  low 
growl  she  prepared  to  smack  it  with  her  leg,  shifting 
the  weight  of  her  body  on  to  the  stump  with  a 
swift  movement.  Uncertainly  she  gave  it  a  soft  blow 
on  the  head.     Zoe  squeaked. 

Teeter  paused,  and  Zoe  squeaked  again.  Then 
she  made  a  chirruping  sound,  low  in  her  throat,  and 
went  nearer.  Zoe  wriggled  towards  her,  squeaking. 
Teeter  licked  the  tiny  animal's  face  ;  she  lay  beside 
it  and  purred.  A  hoarse  sort  of  purring  it  was,  but 
it  never  ceased  ;  a  purr  of  love,  of  maternal  protec- 
tion.    She   adored   the  whelp,   and  rarely   left   it 
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afterwards,  and  people  came  for  miles  to  see  the  un- 
usual spectacle  of  a  fat  little  otter  cub  scampering 
over  the  floor  with  a  battered  old  cat.  Sometimes  the 
lean,  shaky  figure  of  Captain  Horton-Wickham  was 
seen  in  the  riverside  town  of  Barnstaple,  carrying 
under  his  coat  the  bonny  cub.  In  the  King's 
Arms  he  frequently  went,  especially  on  a  Friday, 
which  was  market-day,  for  conversation  with  the 
proprietor,  Mr.  Whitehouse,  a  famous  sportsman. 
Always  he  carried  in  his  pocket  a  feeding-bottle  of 
milk,  to  which  he  added  hot  water  ;  Zoe'  imbibed 
with  an  eagerness  that  amused  all  beholders,  pressing 
with  her  pads  against  the  glass,  her  eyes  beady  and 
bright,  her  whiskers  spruce.  Wherever  her  master 
went,  she  went  too  ;  they  were  very  attached  to 
each  other.  Some  men  shook  their  heads  and  said 
that  the  otter  would  grow  up  fierce  and  wild  ;  that 
the  Captain  would  lose  her  in  the  autumn. 

"  She'll  never  leave  me,"  he  would  say  fiercely; 
"  we're  too  attached  to  each  other,  aren't  we,  Zoe  ?  ' 

A  large  garden  surrounded  his  cottage,  and  Zoe 
had  the  run  of  it.  The  scent  of  apple  bloom  in  the 
valley  was  borne  with  the  songs  of  goldfinches  un- 
ceasing from  the  first  light  till  the  golden  rim  of 
the  hills  was  dulled  ;  the  blossom  fell,  the  finch 
song  became  a  reedy  twittering  as  their  young 
were  hatched.  Captain  Horton-Wickham,  in  the 
intervals  of  the  most  intolerable  pain,  was  able  to 
enjoy  the  coming  of  the  flowers.  Zoe  ran  over  them, 
but  he  did  not  chide  her  ;  instead  he,  with  the  help 
of  Abner,  erected  wire-netting  along  the  borders  of 
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the  beds.  Under  an  old  apple-tree,  in  the  holes  of 
which  were  nesting  a  pair  of  starlings,  a  pair  of  blue- 
tits,  and  a  pair  of  redstarts,  was  Zoe's  home  ;  an  in- 
verted box  attached  to  a  net-protected  run.  During 
her  hours  of  imprisonment,  Zoe  slept  in  the  box, 
emerging  as  she  heard  the  footfalls  of  her  master. 

She  was  fed  upon  cooked  fish  and  soaked  dog- 
biscuits  for  breakfast  and  supper,  and  for  her  mid- 
day meal  she  shared  with  her  master.  If  he  had 
roast  beef,  batter  pudding,  potatoes,  and  samphire, 
Zoe  had  roast  beef,  batter  pudding,  potatoes,  and 
samphire.  Unlike  a  dog  or  a  fox,  she  chewed 
thoroughly,  never  bolting  her  food.  Her  canine 
teeth  were  long  and  white  and  curved  inwards  ; 
with  these  she  would  have  pierced  and  held  an  eel 
in  the  wild  state.  She  was  intensely  shy  of  all 
human  beings  with  the  exception  of  her  master, 
and  would  run  with  great  swiftness  to  a  shed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden  when  any  one  walked  up  the 
path.  Upon  one  occasion  she  chattered  with  rage 
and  disappeared  into  her  sanctuary,  and  the  very 
young  man  who  had  come  to  visit  Captain  Horton- 
Wickham  explained  that  it  must  have  been  the 
smell  of  hounds  about  him. 

"  I'm  the  Acting-Deputy  Master  of  the  Barton 
Otter  Hounds,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of  carelessness, 
"  and  I've  just  called  round  to  see  you.  It  has 
been  of  great  interest  to  us  to  hear  about  your 
success  in  taming  an  otter.  You  do  chase  our 
friend  Lutra  vulgaris,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Captain  Horton-Wickham. 
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"  Oh,  I  thought  perhaps  you  did,"  casually 
replied  the  other,  looking  at  the  otter  masks  and 
pads  mounted  on  oak  shields  on  the  wall,  and 
several  rudders  tied  with  red  ribands.  "  By  jove, 
that's  a  big  dog's  head  !  Now  it's  no  use  you  hiding 
your  light  under  a  bushel,  sir  !  Southern  Counties  ! 
And  I  see  a  hunting  horn  as  well."  But  a  peculiar 
look  on  the  other's  face  made  him  stop  awkwardly. 
"  I  say,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  But  I  thought 
you  must  be  joking  when  I  saw  these  masks  through 
the  window.     But  surely " 

"  Since  my  wounds,"  interrupted  Captain  Horton- 
Wickham,  in  a  discouraging  voice,  '  I  am  afraid 
my  memory  for  small  details  is  very  bad." 

"I'm  sorry  you're  crocked,"  stammered  the 
other,  "  but  if  you  would  care — — " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Captain  Horton-Wickham. 
"  It  is  kind  of  you  to  have  called.  But  I  do  not 
hunt ;  I  have  only  time  and  energy  to  attend  to  my 
garden  while  I  wait  for  my  spine  to  go  altogether. 
I  say,  have  a  drink,  won't  you  ?  I've  only  got 
beer  and  whisky,  I'm  afraid." 

The  young  Acting-Deputy  Master  had  a  drink, 
made  a  few  conventional  remarks,  and  went  away, 
feeling  humiliated  and  angry  at  his  reception,  and 
yet  sorry  for  the  lonely  man. 

When  the  visitor  had  gone,  Captain  Horton- 
Wickham  whistled  Zoe  and  turned  the  hose  upon 
her.  She  raced  about,  and  dived  into  a  zinc  bath, 
swirling  round  in  it,  then  lying  on  her  back  and 
clutching  at  the  sunladen  jet  with  her  paws,  trying 
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to  bite  it.  Sometimes  she  hid  underneath  the 
water  in  the  bath,  blowing  up  a  burst  of  bubbles, 
then  commenced  again  the  ecstatic  clutching  of  the 
jet.  Then  over  the  edge  of  the  bath  she  slipped, 
while  the  stream  of  water  pursued  her  :  such  fun 
it  was  for  her.  Teeter  wandered  into  the  garden, 
announced  by  the  scolding  chorus  of  small  birds, 
and  tried  to  wash  her  face,  but  Zoe'  was  in  playful 
mood  and  chased  her  old  foster-mother  into  the 
apple  tree,  whose  occupants  swore  at  her.  At 
length  the  tumble  grimalkin  cleared  off,  and  Zoe 
retired  to  the  woodshed. 

The  summer  that  year  withered  the  herbage 
and  a  dusty  drouth  made  almost  unbearable  for 
the  invalid  a  joyance  in  the  sunlight.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  garden  the  river  ran,  and  during 
July  boulders  were  bleached  and  exposed  that 
hitherto  had  been  the  lurking  place  of  trout.  Zoe 
was  so  tame  and  obedient  to  her  master's  whistle 
that  he  often  took  her  to  the  water,  particularly  to 
a  deep  pool  into  which  she  dived  and  where  she 
could  besport  herself.  As  the  weeks  passed  and 
she  always  returned  in  the  evening,  her  master 
grew  more  confident  in  his  belief  that  she  would 
never  desert  him. 

One  evening,  however,  she  did  not  return.  He 
was  agitated,  and  went  to  the  river,  repeatedly 
whistling  and  calling  her.  She  never  came,  and 
after  midnight  he  went  back  to  the  house,  weary 
and  disconsolate,  and  sat  up  till  three  o'clock 
playing  the  gramophone,  and  repeating  his  favourite 
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records  of  Tristan  and  Isolde.  When  the  dawn 
light  made  grey  the  room  he  went  out  into  the  cold 
morning  and  whistled  again  ;  but  there  was  no  Zoe. 
That  afternoon  he  fell  asleep  in  the  orchard,  and 
awoke  in  the  twilight,  his  first  thought  being  of 
Zoe.  Abner's  wife  seemed  nervous  about  his  un- 
willingness to  eat,  but  his  man-servant  said  that  he 
was  often  like  that,  and  told  her  not  to  get  the 
wind  up ;  still  she  worried.  She  would  have 
worried  still  more  had  she  known  that  the  man- 
servant had  hidden  "  thik  Captain's  "  revolver  that 
evening. 

There  seemed  to  be  some  connection  between  the 
strayed  Zoe,  the  pool  by  the  waterslide,  Wagner's 
opera  of  Tristan  and  Isolde,  and  a  photograph 
signed  Zoe  that  sometimes  Captain  Horton-Wick- 
ham  took  from  a  drawer  in  his  desk.  The  set  of 
records  had  been  purchased  before  the  war,  in 
Milan,  and  it  was  the  orchestra  of  the  Milan  Opera 
Company  that  played.  To  the  perfect  phrasing 
of  the  Prelude  he  would  listen,  to  the  interweaving 
of  the  three  themes,  those  of  love,  of  delirium, 
and  of  death.  On  the  third  day  of  Zoe's  absence 
Abner's  wife  was  alarmed,  for  he  looked  so  ill 
and  haggard.  She  made  an  omelet  and  he  was 
just  sitting  down  when  against  the  low  window- 
pane  there  was  a  slight  bump.  He  turned  his 
head  :  there  came  the  noise  as  of  padded  claws 
scraped  against  glass.     It  was  Zoe  whistling  him. 

"  Zoe,"  he  cried,  jumping  up,  "  Zoe,  my  dear, 
Zoe.     Tuckatuck,  tuckatuck,   where  are  you  ?  ' 
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Tuckatuck  came  from  outside,  and  he  fiung  up 
the  sash  of  the  window.  Zoe'  stood  there  whimper- 
ing. She  was  changed.  One  eye  was  a  red  glaze 
of  blood  ;  one  paw  was  bitten  through  ;  her  coat, 
once  so  smooth,  was  dishevelled  and  irregular. 

"  Zoe,  how  have  you  been  hurt  ?  "  asked 
Captain  Horton-Wickham.  "  Oh,  Zoe,  what  a  sad 
return." 

"  Tuckatuck,"  she  whimpered. 

He  lifted  her  inside,  and  gave  her  the  omelet, 
which  she  ate  ravenously,  and  then  fell  asleep  on 
his  lap.  Abner's  wife  made  another  omelet,  and 
no  sooner  had  she  gone  out  of  the  room  than  Zoe 
woke  up  and  sniffed  ;  so  the  second  omelet  went 
the  way  of  the  first. 

That  night  Zoe  slept  in  a  cushioned  chair  beside 
Captain  Horton-Wickham's  bed,  the  pain  and 
exhaustion  temporarily  fled.  The  full  round  moon 
of  the  summer  night  discovered  her  curled  form  on 
the  cushion.  Sometimes  she  stirred  in  the  moon- 
light uneasily.  Perhaps  some  terror  of  that  fight 
with  the  otter  still  lingered  in  her  brain,  for  the 
thing  that  caused  Zoe's  woeful  condition  was  the 
spouse  of  the  dog-otter  who  had  been  whistling  for 
her  for  several  days  past.  Zoe  had  been  shy  and 
yet  bold  (but  only  in  her  mind)  and  had  frisked 
among  the  spear-grasses  and  rushes  of  the  river 
bank.  Persistently  the  dog  had  whistled  and 
coaxed,  and  at  last  she  had  followed  ;  a  handsome 
dog  he  was.  But  her  happiness  did  not  last  long  ; 
perhaps  some  human-scent  still  lingered  on  her  coat ; 
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perhaps  the  otter  of  her  own  sex  that  she  met  was 
jealous. 

Zoe'  tried  to  bite  the  creature  who  was  savaging 
her,  but  she  never  had  a  chance.  In  pain  she 
dragged  herself  through  shallow  and  over  alder- 
hung  rock  till  she  came  to  the  recollected  pool,  and 
the  joyous  scent  of  her  master.  Ten  minutes  after- 
wards she  had  eaten  two  omelets  ;  she  had  many 
more  in  the  weeks  that  went  by  ;  and  though  one 
eye  was  gone,  the  other  eye  seemed  sufficient  for  her. 
She  grew  amazingly,  and  lost  nearly  every  trace  of 
her  mauling. 

Then  one  night  as  he  wandered  in  the  orchard 
in  sleeping  suit  and  dressing  gown  her  master  heard 
the  dog  otter's  whistle,  and  Zoe  was  shut  up  in 
the  coal  house.  He  did  not  know  that  the  otter 
hounds  had  killed  the  dog's  mate  four  days  after 
Zoe's  fight  with  her.  He  shut  Zoe  up  in  the  coal 
house,  with  a  nice  basket  lined  with  sweet  straw  in 
which  she  might  sleep  at  night  till  the  danger  was 
past.  But  Zoe  did  not  sleep  at  night.  She  dug 
right  under  the  foundation  of  the  cottage,  emerging 
through  a  flower  bed.  In  the  morning  she  was 
gone  ;  nor  did  she  ever  return  to  the  garden  ;  but 
she  returned  to  her  master,  the  only  human  creature 
she  trusted  ;  and  her  return  fell  out  in  the  most 
woeful  manner. 

For  some  reasons  the  dog  had  decided  to  quit  the 
river  and  go  to  the  dykes  of  the  Santon  Mires, 
fringed  with  rush  and  sedge  never  molested  by  bay 
of  hound  ;   only  solitary  herons  stood  on  the  banks 
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with  beaks  held  ready  for  rat  or  eel.  Eels  were 
there,  thousands  of  them,  and  the  otter  loves  an 
eel.  Soon  would  begin  the  migration  of  the  eels 
to  the  sea,  where  they  would  spawn.  It  was  here 
that  the  handsome  young  dog  brought  Zoe,  his 
mate. 

It  was  here,  too,  that  the  Barton  Otter  Hunt 
held  their  first  bye-meet  of  the  year  ;  a  cowman 
had  seen  the  (otters  one  day,  and  had  earned  half  a 
crown  by  telling  the  kennel-huntsman. 

It  was  a  good  field,  and  many  half-a-crown  caps 
were  taken  by  the  Acting-Deputy  Master.  The 
local  photographer  had  been  avoided  by  some 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  welcomed  (inwardly) 
by  others.  It  was  holiday  time,  and  many  boys 
and  girls  were  out  with  their  parents.  Captain 
Horton-Wickham  was  there,  standing  apart ;  he 
had  practically  no  friends,  and  the  few  people 
who  had  called  were  discouraged  by  his  aloof 
manner,  which  in  reality  hid  an  extreme  sensibility, 
and  therefore  a  capacity  for  suffering,  which  may 
have  been  caused  by  ill-health.  Owing  to  his 
isolation,  and  to  the  fact  that  practically  nothing 
was  known  of  him,  a  number  of  scandalous  remarks 
had  been  made  about  him,  chiefly,  it  must  be  said, 
by  senescent  spinster  ladies. 

Seeing  him  standing  apart  and  alone,  the  Acting- 
Deputy  Master  went  over  to  him  and  said  in  a 
cheery  voice  of  impersonal  cordiality,  "I'm  glad 
to  see  you  out  with  us  after  all,  sir.  I  only  hope 
we  shall  be  able  to  give  you  good  sport.     I  suppose 
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you've  seen  an  otter-hunt  before,  what  ?  How's 
the  pet  ?     Going  strong  ?  " 

"  She's  gone,"  replied  the  other,  "  and  I'm  living 
in  fear  that  you  fellows  will  kill  her.  That's  why 
I'm  here." 

"  Oh,  it's  too  far  from  your  place,"  suggested  the 
Acting  Deputy-Master  as  he  went  away. 

Soon  afterwards  one  of  the  hounds,  Fanciboy, 
spoke  ;  somebody  on  the  bank  tallied,  and  the 
hunt  began. 

All  the  morning  they  followed  hounds ;  and 
hounds  followed  scent.  Sometimes  the  Acting 
Deputy-Master  ordered  a  stickle,  or  a  barrier  of 
members  of  the  field  to  stand  on  planks  across  the 
muddy  dykes,  and  to  stir  the  water  with  their 
iron-shod  poles  in  order  to  prevent  the  hunted  from 
going  that  way.  Once  they  drove  the  dog  to 
earth  under  a  bank,  and  to  drive  him  forth  they 
banged  at  the  turf,  in  order  to  create  in  his  mind 
the  illusion  that  they  were  digging.  So  out  he 
slipped,  under  the  legs  of  a  hound  called  Molly  ; 
whereat  Molly  howled  and  the  thunder-music  rolled 
from  the  throats  of  the  twelve  couple. 

"  There  he  goes  !  "  shouted  a  ragged,  dirty  man, 
pointing  to  a  chain  of  bubbles  rising  to  the  surface 
of  the  water  ;  and  the  hunt  was  off  once  more. 
Men  in  blue  coats  and  white  breeches  got  soaked  in 
the  sport  ;  some  of  the  younger  ladies,  with  silver- 
mounted  pads  in  hats,  got  wet  as  well ;  and  one, 
the  youngest  and  prettiest  of  them  all,  a  red-haired 
girl  called  Diana  Shelley,  fell  into  the  water.     A 
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young  man  dived  in  after  her,  and  they  swam  about 
for  some  time  in  their  clothes,  quite  happy.  Diana 
was  known  to  be  a  "  character  "  to  her  friends,  but 
eccentricity  went  with  musical  genius,  they  thought. 

Small  boys  eagerly  followed  hounds,  confusing 
them  with  shouts  and  noises,  while  Diana  and  her 
friends  were  laughing  and  joking  at  her  saturated 
clothes.  The  huntsman  was  yelling,  "  'Ware  riot, 
Poppyear !  Come,  Fanciboy !  Get-on-to-'im, 
Rufus  !  "  and  cracked  his  lash.  The  otters  were 
marked  in  a  holt  under  a  hollow  bank.  Captain 
Horton-Wickham,  limping  along  alone  behind  the 
merry  people,  felt  very  ill.  The  hand  pressing 
on  the  heavy  stick  was  trembling.  A  man  had 
just  joined  the  field,  and  someone  had  called  his 
attention  to  him  by  the  greeting,  "  Hullo,  Nigger  ! 
I  didn't  know  you  were  home.     How's  India  ?  " 

Several  of  the  unmarried  ladies  composed  their 
features  in  a  charming  smile. 

Hounds  wearied  the  otters  out,  they  exhausted 
them,  physically  and  nervously,  and  they  finally 
marked  them  under  a  licheny  stone  cattle-bridge. 
The  dog  fought  with  them,  and  there  was  much 
blood  in  the  dark  water.  Perhaps  he  hoped  to  slip 
away  while  Zoe'  was  escaping  by  the  broken  marsh- 
drain  that  led  along  the  bank  and  emptied  into 
a  creek.  Anyhow,  Zoe  crept  away,  while  hounds 
were  tearing  at  the  body  of  the  dog-otter  and 
snarling  in  blood-lust.  Captain  Horton-Wickham, 
standing  fifty  yards  away  from  the  kill,  and 
wondering  when  he  would  crumple  up,   saw  the 
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head  of  Zoe  thrust  itself  over  the  sea- 
wall. 

Zo€  had  fled  the  approach  of  all  men,  except 
one,  the  man  whom  she  had  known  since  whelp- 
hood,  the  man  whom  she  (in  her  own  way)  loved. 
She  saw  a  hostile  form,  and  drew  back  ;  and  then 
the  scent  she  knew  so  well  was  wafted  to  her  nos- 
trils, and  the  hunted  creature  yearned  to  achieve 
safety  by  following  it. 

She  came  in  her  distress  towards  the  loved  scent. 
She  was  tired,  and  her  nose  and  beady  eye  only 
were  exposed  as  she  swam  the  dyke. 

"  Go  away — go  away,"  almost  moaned  the  man 
on  the  bank.  He  started  to  hobble  from  her  sight, 
groaning  at  the  misfortune.  Down  the  grassy  wall 
ran  Zoe,  through  the  rustling  sedges,  and  across 
the  meadow  to  him. 

She  gave  a  low  cry  of  tuckatuck,  the  love-cry. 
Muttering  his  despair,  Captain  Horton-Wickham 
led  her  away.  He  knew  that  there  was  the  greatest 
danger,  for  himself  and  for  Zoe.  Reason  was  of  no 
use  ;  the  only  thing  he  might  do  was  to  lead  her 
away,  and  to  trust  in  chance  to  avoid  the  hounds 
finding  her  scent.  Perhaps  he  was,  as  the  senescent 
spinsters  alleged,  a  little  mad. 

After  a  minute  had  dragged  away,  hope  began  to 
rise  in  his  heart.  With  the  aid  of  sticks  the  white- 
faced  cripple  was  hobbling  across  the  water-meadow, 
with  Zoe  running  in  front,  and  returning  to  him  in 
the  strangest  and  most  unexpected  manner.  He 
had  gone  three  hundred  yards  when  the  throbbing 
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of  his  heart  caused  him  to  stop,  and  to  lean  for- 
ward, supported  by  the  sticks.  It  was  at  this 
moment  that  Hemlock,  who  had  been  whimpering 
in  the  rushes  upstream,  her  stern  a-feather,  spoke, 
and  immediately  the  whole  pack  gave  tongue,  and 
pursued  in  the  wake  of  the  old  hound. 

Captain  Horton-Wickham  must  have  realised  the 
danger.  He  must  have  known  that  pack-law  was 
as  uncertain  as  mob-law.  The  Master  blew  the 
recall  on  his  horn — four  long  blasts  linked  together. 
It  availed  nothing.  The  Whip  lashed  them  and 
shouted,  "  'Ware  riot,  Chimer  !  Helmsman  !  Hold 
up,  Tuneful !  "  Crack,  crack  ;  it  availed  nothing. 
The  field  stood  still,  staring  at  the  disastrous 
spectacle  of  twelve  couple  of  hounds  in  full  cry  on 
a  breast-high  scent  across  the  water-meadow. 
The  spectators  saw  the  hounds  reach  the  tall 
figure  as  he  stood  holding  the  otter  by  her  rudder. 

Round  the  tall  figure,  as  incoming  waves  surround 
a  children's  castle  on  the  seashore,  the  pack  surged, 
worrying.  The  Whip  and  the  Acting  Deputy- 
Master  were  running  frenziedly  to  the  rescue ; 
several  men  swore  ;  little  Diana  Shelley  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands  and  sank  to  her  knees,  as 
though  in  an  ecstasy  of  prayer ;  someone  kept 
repeating — it  was  a  man's  voice — "  Oh,  I  say — I 
say — -I  say."  They  heard  a  sudden  report,  saw 
the  tall  figure  sink  beneath  the  onslaught,  and  the 
brown  body  of  Zoe  being  tossed  on  a  score  of 
muzzles. 

"  Oh,  I  say — I  say — I  say !  "  cried  the  agonised 
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male  voice,  and  the  hopelessness  of  it  seemed  to 
express  the  tragedy  that  had  given  the  summer  day 
a  chill  as  though  it  were  winter,  with  desolation 
everywhere. 

Young  Howard  de  Wychehalse,  late  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards,  the  Acting  Deputy-Master  of 
the  Barton  Otter  Hunt,  was  having  tea  with  his 
friends  at  Speering  Folly  that  afternoon,  and  he 
was  wretched  and  depressed. 

"  You  know,  Mrs.  Ogilvie,"  he  was  saying,  "  I 
feel  that  I  can  never  hunt  again.  Apart  from  the 
disgrace  of  hounds  turning  like  that  on  a  man,  the 
hounds  that  I  thought  I  knew  so  well  " — he  had 
been  an  honorary  whipper-in  for  many  years  of  his 
boyhood — "  I  feel  that  I  am  responsible  for  the 
poor  fellow's  death.  We  ought  never  to  have  held 
that  bye-meet  so  near  his  place,  when  his  otter  was 
loose." 

"  Of  course  you  are  not  to  blame,  dear  boy," 
said  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  in  sympathetic  tones,  "  how  can 
you  say  that  ?  Did  he  not  commit  suicide  ?  Did 
he  not  bring  a  loaded  revolver  with  him  foi  that 
reason  ?  " 

"  They  say,"  went  on  Howard  in  a  low  voice, 
"  that  he  brought  it  to  kill  '  Nigger  '  Crawdelhook, 
but  I  don't  believe  it.  '  Nigger  '  says  that  Horton- 
Wickham  was  his  brigadier  in  France,  when '  Nigger  ' 
was  one  of  his  battalion  commanders,  and  that  he 
used  to  be  the  Master  of  the  Southern  Counties 
before  the  War.     No  wonder  he  was  so  stiff  with 
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ine  when  I,  like  a  young  puppy,  went  to  him  and 
practically  suggested  that  it  would  be  so  good  for 
his  health  if  he  came  out  and  had  a  few  days' 
hunting  with  us,  instead  of  moping  around  by 
himself  !  " 

"  But  you  were  only  being  kind,"  said  Mrs. 
Ogilvie.  "  Of  course,  we  all  know  what  a  danger- 
ous and  drunken  character  he  was,  at  least,  Miss 
Seek  said  so,  but  why  should  he  have  wanted 
to  kill  Major  Crawdelhook  ?  " 

"  Well,  it's  rather  awkward  to  tell  you,"  replied 
Howard,  glancing  at  Maty,  who,  with  wistful  eyes, 
was  regarding  the  speaker,  "  for,  you  see,  Captain 
Horton-Wickham  used  to  be  married,  and  his 
wife — well,  they  say  that  Major  Crawdelhook  used 
to  know  her  rather  well.  In  fact,  just  before 
Wickham  was  hit  so  badly  his  wife  went  off  with 
him.  Her  name,"  stammered  Howard,  frowning  a 
little,  and  looking  out  of  the  window,  "  was  also 
Zoe." 
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With  mouth  wide  agape  Raskil  waved  his  stretched 
neck  to  his  mother,  shouting  his  loudest.  A  great 
red  worm  was  dropped  into  his  maw,  and  he  gulped 
it  down.  Its  weight  made  him  subside,  and  he 
heaved  about.  But  a  low  throaty  noise  from  his 
father  made  him  stretch  up  again,  open  his  maw  to 
the  fullest  extent,  and  yell.  Four  nestlings  were 
with  him,  and  they,  too,  were  famished ;  but 
Raskil  was  bigger  and  stronger  than  any  of  them, 
consequently  he  got  most  of  the  food,  becoming  still 
bigger  and  stronger.  On  this  occasion  his  father, 
an  old  fellow  with  a  white  face,  showed  no  dis- 
crimination whatever,  with  the  result  that  the 
greedy  Raskil  swallowed  another  lob  worm. 

Raskil  was  ugly.  His  mouth  was  big,  and  when 
it  was  open,  all  the  red-yellow  throat  was  exposed. 
He  was  blind,  but  the  skin-covered  eyeballs  bulged 
bluely  from  his  black  skin.  Tufts  of  down  seemed 
glued  to  the  creature.  His  companion  nestlings 
were  equally  unpleasant  to  look  at.  Yet  to  their 
parents  they  were  most  beautiful. 

Raskil's  father  was  considered  by  his  neighbours 

and  co-tenants  to  be  a  silly  old  fool.     They  had 

often   said   so.     Nevertheless,   when   a   few  weeks 
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previously  they  all  had  been  busy  building,  they 
had  benefited  considerably  by  him.  For  Raskil's 
father  was  without  guile,  and  that  season's  wife  was 
very  young ;  consequently  with  patient  labour 
they  had  brought  sticks  snapped  with  their  beaks 
from  off  the  oak  trees  in  the  distant  wood,  borne 
them  to  the  nest,  pleached  them  into  place,  and 
flown  away  again,  only  to  have  the  sneering  neigh- 
bours fall  upon  the  pile  and  "  nick  "  (the  term  all 
rooks  and  all  real  boys  employ  as  a  euphemism  for 
"  steal  ")  the  good  oak-twigs  for  themselves. 

Raskil's  father  was  perched  near  the  nest  in  the 
tall  beech  tree,  preening  his  dull  breast  feathers, 
when  a  vast  outcry  arose  from  the  thousands  of 
rooks  nesting  in  the  colony.  Raskil's  father — his 
name  was  Rdwurkr  :  Honest  Rdwurkr,  the  neigh- 
bours called  him — Rdwurkr  cocked  his  eye  heaven- 
wards and  detected  an  unpleasant  object,  a  horrible 
object.  It  was  black  as  themselves,  with  immense 
wings  and  a  scarifying  beak.  Moreover,  the  terror 
was  coming  down.  Thousands  of  rooks  protested. 
Out  of  black  beaks  into  the  sunshine  was  poured  a 
great  variety  of  oaths.  The  little  boys  watching 
on  the  ground  below  wondered  "  what  was  up." 

"  They  sound  angry,  don't  they,  man  ?  "  said 
one  of  them,  a  dark  thin  child  wearing  a  curious 
hat  that  he  had  made  from  the  skins  of  moles,  "  do 
you  think  it's  us  they're  cussing  at  ?  " 

"  I  d'no,"  replied  his  friend,  "  I'm  sure  I  d'no, 
Willie,  old  man." 

"  I  hope  they  don't  come  for  us.     I  wish  I  had 
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my  cattypult  for  protection."  They  seized  some 
sticks,  and  stood  ready  for  any  assault  on  the  part 
of  the  rooks.  It  was  fine  fun,  they  thought,  to 
kid  themselves  like  that.  Unfortunately  no  rooks 
came,  and  so  no  valiant  battle  was  fought. 

For  it  was  not  the  little  boys  below  who  were  the 
cause  of  all  the  shouting.  It  was  the  monstrous 
black  stranger.  He  descended  to  the  tree-top,  near 
the  sleeping  Raskil,  and  looked  about  him.  The 
rooks  in  the  beechwood  colony  were  silent. 

The  creature  was  something  like  themselves,  only 
magnified.  He  was  as  black  as  soot.  He  was 
mangy  in  spots.  Black  bristles  grew  near  the  base 
of  his  beak — many  inches  long,  this  fearful  beak. 
Now  he  leaned  forward,  loosened  his  reasty  wings, 
opened  that  awful  beak,  and  a  deep  and  solemn 
kr-r-r-r-onk  came  from  him 

Cries  of  rage  followed.  Rdwurkr,  flying  dis- 
tressfully above  with  his  wife,  swore  and  blasphemed. 
Hundreds  of  rooks  took  to  the  air  at  once  ;  the  day 
was  filled  with  noise  of  wings  and  swear-words  ;  the 
wind  from  their  wings  set  a-dancing  all  the  dried 
leaves  below.  Rdwurkr  knew  what  sort  of  thing 
it  was.  Many  years  before  he  had  lived  by  the 
sea,  where  there  were  lonely  cliffs  and  rocks. 
He  recognised  that  worshipper  of  all  the  devils, 
Kronk — one  of  the  most  savage,  unscrupulous,  and 
devastating  of  birds. 

Why  Kronk  had  come  so  far  inland  to  Rook- 
hurst  Forest,  it  is  not  possible  to  say.  Perhaps 
it  was  because  after  a  hundred  years  of  seaside  life 
t.p.s.  h 
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he  wanted  a  holiday.  For  he  had  cracked  his 
own  egg  exactly  a  century  before.  But,  there 
he  was,  perched  near  the  sleeping  Raskil,  unheedful 
of  the  clamour  and  outcry  his  presence  had  caused. 
With  a  flap  of  his  lousy  wings  he  rose,  alighting  on 
the  twigs  at  the  side  of  the  nest.  He  peered  at  the 
mudded  bowl  in  the  centre  ;  and  as  he  leaned 
forward  to  extract  a  meal  with  his  beak,  Rdwurkr's 
wife  flew  blindly  at  him,  there  was  a  shriek  of  rage 
and  distress,  and  with  a  bleeding  broken  wing  she 
flopped  downwards.  Kronk's  beak  had  delivered 
a  pickaxe  blow  at  the  elbow  joint,  and  shattered  it. 
The  mother  toppled  from  branch  to  branch,  till  she 
reached  the  ground,  where  she  ran  about  until 
captured  by  two  ecstatic  and  bewildered  boys. 

Kronk  ate  all  the  nestlings  save  Raskil.  This 
infant  slept  peacefully  during  the  rape  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  his  elaborate  system  of  digestion  hard 
at  work  on  the  dissolution  of  the  lob  worms.  He 
merely  slept,  and  it  so  chanced  that  he  escaped 
dissolution  within  the  craw  of  Kronk. 

This  ghoul  ate  eleven  nestlings  and  nine  eggs, 
selected  at  random  from  various  nests,  then  flew 
away.  Where  he  went,  neither  Willie  nor  Jack 
ever  knew.  Probably  he  carried  on  his  pillage  and 
plunder  as  he  wandered — duckling  or  partridge 
chick,  baby  rabbit  or  kitten,  carrion  or  corn  ;  all 
was  food  to  Kronk.  He  ate  his  own  fleas.  He 
never  returned,  and  the  work  of  the  colony  went 
on  as  before,  with  its  petty  quarrels  and  corvine 
arguments. 
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The  wheat  rose  higher  in  the  surrounding  fields  ; 
windflowers  on  the  dead  leaves  below  yielded  their 
petals  to  the  wind,  and  the  bluebells  pealed  their 
passing.  The  time  came  when  the  apple  orchards 
were  beautiful  with  blossom  "  falling  in  showers  of 
painted  snow  " — it  was  the  second  week  of  May 
in  the  West  Country.  Raskil  grew  up.  Rdwurkr 
patiently  fed  the  hungry  beak  till  he  was  grown 
nearly  as  big  as  himself.  During  Raskil's  growth, 
many  kestrel  hawks  had  been  mobbed,  many 
sneaking  carrion  crows  driven  away  with  communal 
oaths  from  the  rookery  ;  rain  and  sunshine  passed 
over  the  land.  Now  came  the  time  of  a  great  fear 
for  Raskil ;  indeed,  the  whole  colony  was  to  with- 
stand the  greatest  tragedy  of  the  year  that  very 
afternoon. 

Some  warning  was  given  by  the  sinister  approach 
of  a  dozen  and  more  men.  Immediately  the  adult 
rooks  rose  high  in  the  air,  and  formed  a  great  circle — 
an  aerial  cartwheel,  spokeless  and  black.  It  re- 
volved in  silence  ;  thousands  of  eyes  were  looking 
downwards,  thousands  of  hearts  palpitated  within 
black  breasts.  For  several  minutes  the  black  cart- 
wheel turned  above  the  beechwood,  while  human 
figures  at  the  base  of  the  tall  trees  constantly 
showed  tiny  specks  of  white — their  upturned  faces. 
But  the  silent  wheel  broke  into  clamorous  segments 
when  the  first  rifle-crack  reached  the  rooks'  ears. 
The  annual  onslaught  on  the  Rookhurst  Forest 
colony  had  begun. 

For  many  hours  the  agony  of  the  nesting  birds 
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lasted.  So  distressed  were  some  parents  that  they 
ventured  quite  near  the  homes  they  had  so  laboured 
to  build,  crying  to  their  children  to  take  wing  and 
flee  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  sky.  Several  youngsters 
essayed  to  fly,  but  their  efforts  became  mad  flappings 
as  they  lost  claw-clutch  and  fell  asprawl  upon  lower 
branches  nearer  the  dreaded  noises  and  malignant, 
upturned  faces.  Raskil  was  one  of  the  first  to 
abandon  the  nest  from  which  twigs  were  snapped 
and  sent  flying  upwards  by  the  hissing  cracks  that 
caused  him  to  gape  with  fear.  He  managed  to 
reach  a  branch  very  near  the  top  of  the  tree,  but  the 
hissing  cracks  followed  him  there.  He  yelled  for 
Rdwurkr,  yelling  a  hundred  replies  to  the  summonses 
to  follow,  but  he  was  afraid  to  let  go.  Every  time 
a  crack  tried  to  stab  him  (he  thought  it  was  the 
beak  of  an  invisible  enemy)  he  beat  madly  his 
wings.  Soon  his  voice  became  a  mere  parched 
screaming.  Bullet  after  bullet  from  small-bore 
rifle  passed  by  him,  but  the  sportsman  below,  a 
rich  retired  bookmaker,  named  Isaacs,  trying  to 
metamorphose  himself  into  a  sporting  squire, 
was  not  a  good  shot.  Raskil  gasped  and  gasped 
for  protection,  but  none  came,  Soon  the  sports- 
man grew  tired  of  aiming  at  the  same  bird,  and  went 
away  to  other  trees  ;  and  as  he  only  hit  three  birds 
out  of  forty-three  shots,  he  fired  the  remainder  of  his 
cartridges  into  the  nests,  on  the  chance  of  killing 
late  broods.  The  last  shot  he  reserved  for  Raskil, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  sportsman  he  hit  him. 
sending  him  tumbling  into  the  main  fork  of  the  tree. 
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Some  hours  later  the  rookery  was  strangely  quiet. 
The  human  raiders  had  departed  with  their  shoulder- 
sticks  strung  with  young  rooks,  and  the  old  birds 
had  returned.  Some  sat  apart,  as  though  they  were 
tired,  or  moulting ;  others  huddled  with  ruffled 
feathers  beside  empty  cradles.  Others  fed  nestlings 
as  though  nothing  had  happened — they  had  already 
forgotten  their  agony,  and  the  living  claimed  all 
their  energies.  The  huddled  and  seemingly  moulted 
rooks  also  had  forgotten  their  agony  ;  their  cradles 
were  deserted,  and  they  could  not  understand  at  all 
why  nothing  cried  to  them  for  food  and  for  the 
comfort  of  warm  wings.  They  just  sat  there. 
A  few  more  imaginative  hens  were  brooding  on 
empty  nests,  with  an  appearance  of  melancholy 
content  ;  to  them  the  cock-birds  came  with  food, 
and  seeing  the  food  the  hens  opened  their  beaks, 
cried  like  fledgelings,  fluttered  their  wings,  and  were 
fed.  The  cock-birds  departed  for  more  food,  and 
the  hens  continued  to  brood  over  vacant  nests. 
But  the  old  rookery  sounds  were  gone  from  the  calm 
evening  air.  It  was  as  though  nightfall  were  come 
suddenly — the  sun  meant  nothing  to  so  many  of 
them. 

Raskil  never  returned  to  the  nest.  He  had  soon 
attracted  Rdwurkr  by  his  cries.  Lying  in  the 
fork,  while  the  humans  were  below,  he  had  not 
moved  or  cried  out.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone, 
he  cried  loudly  for  Rdwurkr,  who  came  with  joyful 
cries.  Raskil  perched  on  one  foot.  The  other  was 
drawn  up  in  pain,  for  the  hind  toe  had  been  shot 
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away.  Incessantly  he  cried  for  food.  That  night 
he  slept  soundly.  His  craw  was  full  of  chafer-grubs, 
wire-worms,  thrush's  eggs,  a  piece  of  bacon  rind, 
slugs,  various  beetles  and  worms,  and  a  red  rubber 
ring.  The  red  rubber  ring  had  been  picked  up  by 
the  clod-poll  Rdwurkr,  who  thought  it  was  a 
worm,  whereas  originally  it  had  been  on  a  beer- 
bottle. 

During  the  days  that  followed,  Raskil  learned  to 
fly,  and  followed  Rdwurkr  about  in  the  fields  for 
food.  His  father  taught  him  to  dig  in  the  ground 
for  wireworms,  which  Raskil  did  for  a  day  or  two, 
but  he  soon  grew  tired  of  it,  preferring  to  sit  in  the 
grass  and  watch  the  others  work.  Now  and  again 
he  managed  to  sneak  morsels  from  other  young 
rooks.  One  afternoon  he  was  sick,  and  vomited 
the  red  rubber  ring.  He  was  so  greedy,  however, 
that  he  swallowed  it  again  ;  and  for  months  that 
ring  had  a  continuous  up-and-down  existence. 

A  fortnight  after  the  rookery  tragedy, 
Raskil  found  a  nest  of  young  larks  in  a  field,  and 
pecked  at  one.  Their  shrill  chirping  delighted  him 
and  he  pecked  again.  He  ate  it,  killed  the  others, 
and  was  eating  them  when  Rdwurkr  came  up. 
Raskil  resented  his  coming,  and  jabbed  his  beak  at 
Rdwurkr,  who  flew  away.  Thenceforward  Raskil 
lived  by  himself,  and  forgot  that  Rdwurkr  existed. 

He  remained  with  the  forest  rooks,  who  deserted 
their  colony  soon  after  midsummer.  The  autumn 
was  mild,  and  the  October  ploughing  discussed  by 
thousands    of    birds.      Seagulls    who    had    heard 
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somehow  of  the  yearly  feast  flew  from  the  coast 
and  joined  the  excited  throng.  Raskil  had  a  fight 
with  one  over  a  chrysalis — at  least,  he  tried  to  steal 
it  from  a  herring-gull — and  received  one  peck  from 
the  yellow  beak  of  the  stranger  that  made  him  avoid 
gulls  in  the  future  ;  but  he  profited  by  the  en- 
counter, for  it  taught  him  to  be  careful  whenever  he 
decided  to  filch,  which  was  nearly  always. 

Snow  fell  in  November,  covering  deep  the  downs 
and  the  plain.  A  black  frost  set  in,  lasting  for 
months.  During  the  time  of  starvation  and  cold, 
Raskil  learned  to  kill  small  birds.  He  chased  the 
little  exhausted  things  until  they  dropped,  then 
battered  them  with  his  beak.  One  day  he  saw  a 
rook  shivering  on  a  leafless  oak,  and  even  as  he 
flew  to  the  tree  it  toppled  sideways  and  fell  on  the 
snow.  It  flapped  feebly  one  wing.  Raskil  did  not 
recognise  Rdwurkr,  and  he  was  famished.  Later, 
when  a  starving  rat,  passing  down  the  hedge, 
rushed  over  the  snow  as  soon  as  it  scented  a  meal, 
only  scattered  feathers,  picked  skeleton,  and  frozen 
blood-drops  were  left.  The  bones  were  cracked  up 
that  night  by  Fang-over-lip  the  fox,  who  buried  some 
of  the  feathers — to  such  ignominious  fare  had  he 
been  reduced  by  an  improverished  hunting  ground. 

By  the  end  of  the  winter,  Raskil  could  hold  his 
own  in  a  fight  with  the  big  hoody  crows  that  came 
from  Scandinavia.  When  the  evil  weather  passed 
away  before  an  insistent  wind  from  the  south-west 
in  March,  these  hoody  crows  went  back  to  their 
homes,  but  Raskil  did  not  return  to  his.     He  was 
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bored  by  the  unceasing  and  unnecessary  rook- 
noises  of  spring.  Nor  did  he  go  digging  in  the 
fields  for  sprouting  grains  or  wireworms — he  kept 
alone.  He  preferred  to  live  away  from  noise  that 
meant  nothing  but  foolish  reiteration  that  birds 
loved  one  another.  He  took  up  with  a  female 
carrion  crow,  haunting  a  small  copse  of  fir  and  elm 
in  a  large  park,  and  near  the  garden  of  the  house. 
He  fought  two  male  carrion  crows  who  had  been 
hanging  around,  and  in  the  last  week  of  March  was 
accepted  as  her  mate. 

They  chose  a  high  and  unscalable  fir-tree  for  their 
breeding  place.  Raskil's  mate  taught  him  several 
things  about  observation  posts  ;  the  first  thing  she 
did  after  allowing  him  to  preen  her  glossy  pinion 
feathers  was  to  take  him  to  five  trees  (all  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  unscalable  fir)  and  show 
him  sentinel  branches  that  commanded  a  view  for 
a  long  distance  every  way.  The  carrion  crow  was 
cunning,  having  been  born  so  ;  for  centuries  ever}'- 
thing  had  feared  and  hated  the  carrion  crow. 
Raskil  was  not  born  cunning  ;  he  was  amoral  and 
with  a  natural  propensity  towards  ruffianism  and 
laziness.  He  learned  quickly,  and  by  the  time  the 
five  eggs  were  laid  he  was  far  more  dangerous  to  old 
Bob  Lewis,  the  keeper  to  Squire  Tetley,  than  his 
mate  had  been  or  ever  would  be. 

The  boys  came  one  day  to  the  fir-tree,  and  with 
the  help  of  a  new  pair  of  climbing  irons  attempted 
to  reach  the  nest.  Willie  tried  first,  but  he  had  to 
give  up  owing  to  fear.     Jack  was  not  so  imaginative 
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as  himself,  and  managed  to  climb  up  the  branchless 
bole  and  reach  the  nest.  Then  he  lost  his  nerve, 
and  only  after  a  terrible  ten  minutes,  and  with  the 
help  of  a  passing  man,  did  he  manage  to  descend 
with  four  eggs  unbroken  in  his  cap  held  between 
teeth.  All  the  while  Raskil  and  his  mate,  after 
hoarse  cries,  were  skulking  in  a  beech-tree  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away.  Afterwards  they  flew  back  to  the 
nest,  and  the  crow  with  a  deep  crok-k-kr  told  him 
that  her  treasures  were  gone.  She  still  had  another 
egg  to  lay,  and  Raskil  aided  her  in  the  re- 
pairing of  the  old  nest  of  a  sparrow-hawk  in  the 
woods.  Here  the  egg  was  deposited,  but  as 
she  was  shot  a  week  later  by  Bob  Lewis,  who  came 
upon  her  as  she  was  eating  a  duckling  stolen  from 
the  "  aviary  "  or  wire-netted  game  preserve,  this 
did  not  hatch,  but  provided  a  meal  for  a  jay,  also 
of  the  crow  family,  and  himself  inclined  to  be  a 
grawbey.1 

So  Raskil  found  himself  alone  once  more,  and  he 
did  not  miss  his  mate  very  much.  He  went  back 
to  the  rookery  and  tried  to  rob  a  nest  or  two,  being 
driven  away  with  oaths.  This  infuriated  him,  and 
he  avoided  rooks  thenceforward. 

Willie  found  the  aged  keeper  sitting  on  a  log  in 
his  rearing  field  one  morning  in  May,  and  Bob  told 
him  about  a  bird  that  was  giving  him  a  lot  of  trouble. 

"  He'm  that  saucy,  miboy,  that  he  wull  a-follow 
me  in  th'  wood,  just  out  of  gunshot.  A  girt  grawbey, 
dang  un,  taking  all  my  eggs,  Ah  um." 

1  Sneakthief . 
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Willie  begged  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  the 
"  head-man  "  on  his  rounds  the  next  morning,  and 
Bob  was  delighted.  Willie  got  up  at  half-past  five, 
and  met  him  at  the  aviary.  The  wild  flowers  that 
Bob  had  planted  there  in  bygone  years  were 
sweetened  with  dew,  and  sleepy  bees  were  passing 
to  them  through  the  golden  haze  of  morning. 

They  climbed  over  a  low  wire  fence,  and  entered 
the  preserve  of  hazel  wands  and  ashpoles.  Wide 
paths  went  round  and  through  the  covert  of  green- 
sward impressed  by  the  marks  of  hobnailed  boots. 
Willie  was  excited  when  they  found  a  stoat  caught 
in  a  gin  ;  it  chattered  ragefully  at  them,  and  bared 
its  teeth.  Bob  knocked  it  on  the  head,  and  tied  a 
piece  of  string  round  its  neck.  As  soon  as  he  came 
to  one  of  the  vermin -trees  he  hung  it  on  a  nail, 
among  all  its  perished  fellows. 

"  I  wonder  where  the  rook-grawbey  is,"  asked 
Willie  excitedly. 

"  Us'll  see  un  presently,  shouldn't  wonder." 

They  did  see  Raskil  presently.  But  he  saw  them 
first,  and  flew  away  from  the  hen  pheasant  with 
whom  he  had  been  fighting  for  over  an  hour.  He 
flew  away  with  an  egg  in  his  beak,  but  he  did  not  go 
far.  He  perched  on  the  branch  of  the  oak-tree  to 
which  were  tied  the  corpses  of  the  stoats,  weazels, 
crows  and  hedgehogs,  and  ate  the  egg. 

Then  he  cawed  defiance  at  the  keeper,  seeming  to 
bow  as  he  did  so. 

"  Bob,  Bob,  look  at  the  pheasant  !  " 

Willie  pointed  at  the  sitting  bird.     Her  right  eye, 
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which  faced  them,  was  broken  and  bleeding.  Many 
of  her  neck  feathers  had  been  plucked  out. 

Bob  tried  to  lift  up  the  sitting  bird,  but  she 
pecked  at  him.  When  he  had  got  her,  they  saw 
that  only  seven  of  the  brown  eggs  were  left.  The 
clutch  was  "  hard-set,"  and  the  broken  eggs  showed 
the  forming  chicks,  now  shapeless  and  bloody. 

Raskil  continued  to  sit  on  a  bough  of  the  gallows- 
tree,  sixty  yards  away.  Frequently  he  called  a 
deep  karr-rr,  bowing  each  time.  Bob  swore  at 
him,  and  Willie  swore  as  well,  using  different 
words,  more  bloodthirsty  words,  like  "  hellfire " 
and  "  devilskin." 

"  Come  wi'  me,"  said  Bob. 

They  walked  away,  leaving  the  hen-bird  on  the 
nest.  When  they  had  gone  out  of  gunshot  Raskil 
flew  down,  and  lunged  at  the  pheasant  with  his 
beak.  They  fought  until  Raskil  had  banged  her 
off  the  nest,  then  he  seized  an  egg  and  flew  back  to 
the  gallows-tree. 

They  walked  down  the  path  until  they  came  to  a 
small  hut.  Bob  unlatched  the  door  and  peeping  in 
Willie  saw  rusty  gins,  old  coats,  wooden  pheasant 
traps,  bags  of  shot  (he  wanted  to  nick  a  bag  of 
shot,  but  thought  it  would  be  mean  to  nick  it 
from  Bob,  who  was  so  decent)  and  old  boots. 
Bob  took  four  sticks,  a  trap,  and  a  piece  of  turf. 

They  returned  to  the  pheasant's  nest.  Bob 
drove  the  four  stakes  into  the  ground  in  a  small 
square.  Upon  the  top  he  placed  the  piece  of  turf. 
From  his  pocket  he  took  several  addled  eggs  and 
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laid  them  on  the  ground.  To  set  the  trap  he  stood 
on  the  rusty  spring,  so  that  the  jaws  fell  open,  and 
bending  down  with  difficulty,  he  set  the  spade, 
or  metal  tongue,  in  position.  Carefully  he  lifted 
up  the  iron  death-dealer  and  placed  it  on  the  turf. 
Around  it  he  put  the  eggs,  softly,  one  by  one,  in 
position.  Seeing  this,  Raskil  called  Ka-r-r,  and 
bowed  saucily  several  times  from  the  gallows-tree. 

They  went  away  from  the  crude  dummy  of  a  nest. 
Raskil  immediately  flew  down  to  it.  He  must  have 
known  that  it  was  erected  solely  for  his  harm,  for 
his  destruction.  Yet  he  flew  down  to  it.  The 
impulse  in  his  nature  that  had  made  him,  as  a  very 
young  bird,  prefer  stealing  to  working,  must  now 
have  dominated  him  absolutely.  He  possessed  no 
instinctive  cunning — only  assimilative  cleverness 
and  a  lust  for  destruction.  Now  that  overcame 
and  destroyed  him.     But  he  never  lost  his  courage. 

For  when  they  came  back  two  minutes  later  they 
found  him,  as  the  old  keeper  knew  they  would, 
caught  in  the  trap.  The  serrated  jaws  springing 
up  had  smashed  his  thigh  bones  so  completely  that 
he  was  forced  to  he  on  his  side.  Lying  thus,  and 
levering  himself  with  his  wings,  he  sought  the  un- 
broken eggs  and  shattered  them.  Little  boy  and 
aged  man  peered  at  the  spectacle  of  a  broken- 
bodied  bird  savagely  wrecking  what  had  lured  him 
to  death.  With  a  black  beak  fouled  by  stinking  yoke, 
Raskil  made  his  last  lunge  at  the  stick  that  the 
compassionate  guardian  of  the  forest  brought  down 
on  his  neck  so  surely  that  his  life  was  instantly  ended. 
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In  autumn  the  leaves  fell  from  the  hazel  wands 
and  the  ashpoles,  from  the  elderberries  and  the  oaks, 
exposing  against  a  drab  sky  the  squirrel  dreys  and 
the  birds'  nests — deserted  tokens  of  hope.  Deprived 
of  leafy  protection,  the  forms  of  the  year's  failures 
were  shown,  hanging  starkly  and  in  silence.  The 
flies  that  had  buzzed  about  the  wasted  corpses  were 
dead,  and  only  moisture  dripped  upon  them  from 
the  bare  branches  above.  Some  were  green  and 
mouldy,  others  were  hairless  and  mummified.  In 
places  only  a  whiskered  skull — grotesque  caricature 
of  life  with  its  empty  eye-sockets — hung  grinning 
on  a  rotting  string.  Dishevelled  crows  dangled 
from  other  tiers,  with  sparrow-hawks  and  kestrels, 
hedgehogs,  rats  and  poaching  cats.  This  was  the 
gallows-tree  of  the  failures,  of  the  wood  rogues,  of 
the  beasts  and  birds  unrepentant  in  life  and  in  death. 

When  spring  came  again  nothing  visible  remained 
of  Raskil.  His  skeleton  had  fallen  and  broken  up, 
his  bones  were  hidden  by  grasses  and  by  the  tender 
sweet  violets  that  grew  at  the  base  of  the  oak. 
After  two  more  springs  had  come  and  gone  not  even 
a  bone  remained.  All  were  merged  into  the  earth 
which  embraces  with  tranquillity  the  forms  of  those 
who,  after  toil  and  endeavour,  are  discarded  by  the 
spirit.  Sun  and  wind  and  rain  attend  the  in- 
explicable comings  and  goings  of  bud  and  leaf,  of 
egg  and  bird,  of  babe  and  parent.  After  toil  and 
endeavour  there  was  equal  rest  for  Rdwurkr  and 
Raskil. 
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Old  Muggy  Smith,  the  most  honest  man  in  the 
village,  and  one  of  the  rare  human  beings  in  North 
Devon  who  refuse  to  repeat  or  listen  to  scandal, 
told  me  the  main  incidents  of  the  strange  tale 
of  Redeye  one  summer  morning  as  he  sat  in  the 
shade  on  the  steps  of  the  village  clubroom.  The 
stream  flowed  below,  and  he  used  to  rest  on 
the  third  step  from  the  top,  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
smoking  cigarettes,  calling  cheery  remarks  to 
the  passers-by,  and  meditating  about  life.  Every 
one  knew  him.  He  traded  rabbits  and  their  skins, 
took  telegrams,  sold  watercress  and  mushrooms  in 
season,  fowls,  did  any  odd  jobs  for  people  ;  he  was 
the  best  whist  player  at  the  Nightcrow  Inn.  He 
knew  all  the  details  of  Redeye's  terrible  adventure  ; 
of  his  cowardly  assault  upon  the  puppy-hound, 
Lightfoot  ;  of  Lightfoot's  revenge  ;  of  Redeye's 
homecoming.     Here  they  are. 

When  Tom  Fitchey  went  to  choose  a  lurcher  pup 
from  the  litter  six  weeks  old,  four  pups  were  playing 
near  their  mother,  but  one  was  asleep.  Immediately 
Tom  decided  to  have  it.  The  pup  was  a  dog,  fawn 
coloured,  with  long  legs  and  tail  ;  it  resembled  its 
mother  in  appearance,  although  its  father  was  a 
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bulldog.  Dogs  of  such  divergent  characteristics 
had  been  chosen  as  parents  in  order  to  obtain  the 
speed  of  their  mother  and  the  courage,  tenacity, 
silence,  and  scent  of  the  bulldog.  For  lurchers  are 
poaching  dogs,  working  usually  at  night  ;  gipsies 
have  them  ;  they  must  not  bark  when  coursing 
hare  or  rabbit.  Tom  Fitchey  chose  the  pup  sleep- 
ing by  day  because  his  experience  taught  him  that 
it  would  be  a  night -dog. 

And  he  was  right.  When  the  pup  grew  up  Tom 
trained  him.  The  first  thing  was  to  break  the 
bladder  of  a  dead  rabbit  over  his  nose.  Then  he 
gave  him  skins  to  tear  and  play  with.  He  was  a 
lanky  creature,  very  playful,  often  leaping  round  in 
excitement,  seeming  to  swing  round  by  the  aid  of 
his  long  bushy  tail.  He  was  gentle,  but  Tom  soon 
changed  him  to  a  snarling  cur.  Frequently  he  was 
kicked  and  beaten.  Tom  was  a  labourer  in  a  hamlet 
of  North  Devon  ;  he  was  fond  of  beer,  and  spent 
most  of  his  money  at  the  inn.  This  was  a  perpetual 
worry  to  his  wife,  who  had  seven  small  children. 
Tom  was  good  to  them  by  impulse  ;  but  his  simple 
childlike  nature  was  easily  upset,  and  he  behaved 
with  rough  cruelty  for  which,  afterwards,  he  was 
profoundly  but  temporarily  remorseful.  He  en- 
couraged Redeye,  as  the  dog  was  called  on  account 
of  the  tawny  glow  of  its  eyes  in  lamplight,  to  be 
shy  of  other  men,  and  when  he  saw  him  inclined  to 
be  friendly  he  would  kick  him  with  his  hobnailed 
boot. 

Village  children  avoided  Redeye.     He  was  half 
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a  wild  fox,  some  men  declared.  He  slunk  by  them, 
tail  curved  between  his  legs,  eyes  glancing  sideways 
at  them.  By  being  brutal  to  the  dog  when  it  was 
young,  Tom  had  made  it  brutal.  At  six  months 
old  its  mouth  was  too  hard,  even  for  a  lurcher.  At 
night,  after  coming  out  of  the  inn,  Tom  would 
stroll  up  the  lane,  usually  singing,  or  trying  to  sing 
in  a  fuddled  voice,  the  only  two  bars  of  Roamin'  in 
the  Gloaming  that  he  knew.  With  a  low  sound  he 
slipped  Redeye  from  heel,  who,  creeping  under  a 
gate,  ran  silently  up  the  leeward  side  of  the  field, 
keeping  the  wind  in  his  nostrils.  Tom  took  a  bolt 
net  from  his  pocket,  and  fixed  it  in  the  gap  between 
the  lowest  bar  of  the  gate  and  the  ground,  but  it 
was  hardly  needed. 

In  the  darkness  to  the  waiting  labourer  (always 
a  little  fearful)  would  come  a  squealing,  to  which 
he  replied  by  a  squeaking  sound  made  by  drawing 
in  wind  through  his  lips  and  teeth.  At  the  recall 
Redeye  came  with  a  rabbit  limp  in  his  mouth,  its 
ribs  crushed.  Occasionally  the  yelps  of  a  dog  being 
beaten  would  follow  the  bringing  of  a  mangled 
rabbit  that  after  a  longer  absence  he  had  partially 
eaten. 

When  Redeye  was  a  year  old,  he  met  a  foxhound 
puppy  in  a  lane  near  his  master's  cottage.  The 
puppy  at  that  time  was  being  walked  by  Farmer 
John  Smith  of  Crowberry,  and  it  was  friendly  with 
every  living  thing  it  met.  It  was  a  whitey-yellow 
colour,  with  large  pads  and  a  thick  neck,  long-muzzled 
and  his  eyes  showed  the  haw.      Lightfoot — for  that 
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was  its  name — approached  Redeye  who  was  asleep  in 
the  sun,  with  tail  swung  so  effusively  in  greeting 
that  its  progress  seemed  to  be  made  by  heavy 
wriggles.  The  puppy  sidled  up  to  Redeye  with 
charming  and  inoffensive  playfulness,  but  Redeye 
jumped  up  with  bared  teeth  and  a  snarl  that  made 
it  run  away  with  tail  tucked  between  its  legs. 
Redeye  chased  Lightfoot,  and  bit  the  howling 
puppy  about  the  neck  and  head,  and  for  this  he  was 
kicked  and  thrashed  by  Tom  Fitchey,  who  worked 
for  the  owner  of  Crowberry  Farm.  Lightfoot 's 
neck  ever  afterwards  showed  the  scars  of  mauling. 
But  in  spite  of  many  other  beatings,  Redeye 
continued  to  serve  his  master.  Often  on  Sunday, 
instead  of  going  to  chapel  with  his  father  and 
brothers,  Tom  used  to  go  on  Brakspear  Down,  a 
high  expanse  of  stony  ground,  whence  on  fine  days 
the  purple  Exmoor  hills  could  be  seen  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  the  grape-blue  hills  of  Dartmoor  to  the 
south.  He  sang  as  he  walked  in  the  clear  cold  air 
of  the  sunlit  hill.  He  sang  with  happiness,  with 
the  larks  in  the  sky,  the  wheatears  that  flitted 
before  him,  with  the  passing  bees.  His  dog  barked 
and  danced  around  him,  tail  flung  in  a  circle,  jump- 
ing up  at  Tom  who  petted  him  affectionately. 
"  Fetch  'un,"  whispered  Tom,  and  Redeye  was  off 
roving  ;  leaping  on  his  hind  legs  many  times  and 
gazing  for  sight  of  bolting  rabbits.  One  Sunday, 
when  Redeye  was  two  years  old,  he  coursed  a  hare, 
quite  a  rare  visitant  to  Brakspears  Down,  a  great 
tan  hare  with  ears  black-tipped,  that  bounded  away 
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out  of  its  form.  Redeye  at  its  heels  ran  swiftly, 
silently,  head  stretched  forward,  straining  sinew 
and  muscle  to  reach  and  snap  and  crush.  Suddenly 
the  hare  turned,  doubling  back  ;  Redeye  fell  head 
over  heels,  and  Tom,  who  was  running  and  shouting 
encouragement,  gave  a  cry  of  anguish,  thinking 
that  he  had  dislocated  a  thigh,  or  worse,  had  broken 
it.  But  Redeye  recovered  and  sped  after  the  hare, 
who  came  within  five  yards  of  Tom,  running  with 
head  tucked  into  shoulders,  the  large  eyes  looking 
back  in  terror  at  the  dog.  It  did  not  see  Tom,  but 
winded  him  and  altered  its  course.  Tom  flung  his 
cap,  hoping  to  bowl  it  over  so  that  the  lurcher 
might  seize  it.  He  missed.  They  passed  him. 
He  yelled  and  ran  after  them.  The  hare  sped  in 
curious  zigzags  about  the  down  while  thinking 
whither  it  should  run,  and  remembering  a  patch  of 
gorse  and  bracken  it  made  straight  for  it.  Redeye 
followed,  and  the  two  were  lost  over  the  curve  of 
the  hill.  A  buzzard  rose  from  its  meal  of  a  young 
rabbit  and  wailed  as  they  rushed  by,  beating  violently 
its  great  brown  wings.  The  hare  reached  the  cover 
and  dashed  through ;  and  the  dog  fifty  yards 
behind  imagined,  since  his  experience  of  rabbits 
taught  him  to  seek  a  bury  when  his  prey  abruptly 
vanished,  that  it  had  gone  into  one  of  the  holes 
under  the  gorse  bushes.  Tom  came  up  panting, 
his  heart  throbbing,  expecting  to  find  the  hare  dead. 
He  found  only  the  lurcher  scratching  furiously  at 
a  hole,  and  cursed.  Redeye  dug  the  faster,  since 
his    mind — a    very    small    mind,    and    one    whose 
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reasoning  was  always  at  moments  of  excitement  or 
stress  dominated  by  his  instincts — reacted  to  the 
curse.  Tom  choked  down  an  impulse  to  weep  ; 
he  was  bitterly  disappointed.  The  only  hare  for 
years  in  the  district  had  been  lost  because  the 
mazed  loobey  of  a  dog  thought  it  was  in  a  bury. 
The  beating  of  his  heart  after  the  run  made  him 
giddy  ;  he  sat  down  and  considered  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  throw  the  hare  on  the  table,  with  a 
careless  air,  for  the  missus  to  exclaim  at  and  the 
childer  to  say  what  a  master  dog  was  Redeye.  No. 
And  he  would  not  be  believed  at  the  Nightcrow  Inn, 
where  at  Election  time  many  men  had  made  the 
excuse  to  call  him  mazed,  and  a  liar,  and  a  bad 
workman.  The  lurcher  had  lost  the  hare  ;  no  one 
would  listen  to  him,  but  laugh,  shake  their  heads  ; 
he  could  have  got  five  shillings  from  Muggy  Smith 
of  Croyde  for  the  hare. 

Tom  Fitchey  was  thin  with  narrow  shoulders  ; 
his  blue  eyes  were  watery  and  held  the  suggestion 
of  sleeplessness  ;  he  had  a  small  head,  he  never 
brushed  his  hair,  and  the  ragged  ends  of  his  brown 
moustache  were  a  darker  shade  owing  to  regular 
dipping  into  ale.  He  got  up  and  gave  the  digging 
lurcher  a  kick  that  made  it  howl  for  a  minute. 
Redeye  ran  away,  and  would  not  return  to  him.  It 
was  hanging  about  the  cottage  when  Tom  got  home, 
by  this  time  remorseful  for  his  cruelty.  He  called 
him,  and  he  came  slinking.  Tom  patted  him,  but 
Redeye  gave  him  a  quiet  deliberate  nip  in  the  leg, 
and  jumped  away. 
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That  night  Tom  went  out  in  the  lanes  and  made 
the  recall  noise  with  his  lips,  but  no  dog  came  to  him. 
He  grew  depressed,  and  after  a  week  decided  either 
that  someone  had  poisoned  the  dog  and  buried  it 
secretly,  or  that  it  had  been  caught  in  a  gin  and 
knocked  on  the  head.  It  was  harvest-time,  and 
he  had  no  dog  to  chase  the  rabbits  that  dashed  out 
of  the  corn  as  the  machine  cut  the  stalks.  Autumn 
came,  with  the  equinoctial  gales,  but  no  Redeye. 
Winter  brought  flocks  of  green  plover  to  the  plough- 
lands,  but  no  Redeye. 

One  evening  just  before  Christmas  a  young  clean- 
shaven stranger  arrived  at  the  Night  crow  Inn. 
Muggy  was  playing  whist,  with  Tom  Fitchey  as 
partner.  He  seemed  weary.  His  legs,  booted  and 
spurred,  were  splashed  with  mud.  He  wanted  to 
stable  his  exhausted  horse  for  the  night,  he  said, 
and  to  sleep  at  the  inn.  He  was  Sub-Lieutenant 
Graham,  R.N.,  on  leave  after  a  six  months'  course 
at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich. 

The  landlord  told  his  son  to  take  the  grey  mare 
to  the  stall,  and  wisp  its  muddy  legs  with  straw. 
While  a  bran-mash  was  being  prepared,  the  stranger 
sat  by  the  stove,  drinking  ale,  and  stretching  his 
legs.  He  invited  the  dozen  or  so  men  sitting  on  the 
benches  to  drink  with  him.  He  was  stiff  and  sore. 
He  started  to  tell  them  a  strange  tale,  and  while  he 
was  telling  it  there  was  the  bay  of  hounds  in  the 
night.  His  tale  ceased.  Something  bumped  into 
the  door.  They  waited,  and  a  howl,  long  and 
deathly-mournful,    filled    the    passage.     Some    one 
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opened  the  door.  An  animal  stood  there.  It  had 
long,  tawny  hair,  matted  with  dried  sweat.  It  had 
the  thin  muzzle  of  a  greyhound,  wounded  and 
bitten.  Its  fangs  were  bared  in  a  snarl.  It  had 
a  long,  bushy  tail  with  a  whitish  tuft  on  the  end, 
woefully  bedraggled.  Stiff  blood  darkened  one 
side  of  its  head.  An  ear  had  been  torn  off.  It 
stared  into  the  room,  its  eyes  glazed  with  the  light 
of  the  paraffin  lamp.  The  gennulmun,  who  had 
raised  his  pot  to  drink,  spilled  a  lot  of  the  ale  on 
the  stone  floor.  The  animal  did  not  move.  Muggy 
was  there,  in  his  usual  corner,  and  watched  it.  For 
this  is  what  had  happened. 

At  eleven  o'clock  that  morning  the  Doone  Fox- 
hounds met  on  Exmoor  at  Brendon  Two-Gates. 
The  boundary  wall  between  Devon  and  Somerset 
here  breaks  at  the  road  ;  the  Bristol  Channel  is 
only  a  few  miles  northwards.  It  is  wild  moorland. 
The  heather  stalks  were  dark  and  wiry,  bearing  the 
rusted  bells  of  dead  summer  that  never  more 
would  shake  to  the  wind  in  purple  tune.  The 
peaty  ground  was  sodden,  and  covered  with  withered 
bunches  of  yellow-white  cotton  grass.  A  few 
minutes  before  eleven  o'clock  the  drab  moor  showed, 
a  mile  from  the  boundary  gate,  two  specks  of  colour 
like  holly  berries.  They  came  up  from  the  low 
ground,  over  the  curve  of  the  heath,  and  were  seen 
to  be  red-coated  men  on  horseback.  Between  them 
a  trickle  seemed  to  be  moving  steadily  uphill.  The 
young  man  holding  the  reins  of  his  tall  mare  as  he 
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lounged  by  the  boundary  gate,  stood  upright, 
watching  the  huntsman  and  whip  riding  over  the 
heather  with  nineteen  and  half  couple  of  lemon, 
white,  and  black  foxhounds,  led  by  a  large  yellow- 
white  dog ;  and  trotting  at  the  rear,  a  wire-haired 
stumpy-legged  terrier. 

On  the  black  and  white  horses  the  two  hunt 
servants  came  at  a  steady  trot  over  the  heather. 
They  wore  velvet  caps  of  dark  blue,  with  stiff  peaks, 
white  stocks,  white  breeches,  black  riding  boots 
with  dark  brown  tops,  and  steel  spurs.  They 
carried  hunting  whips,  each  with  a  six-foot  leather 
thong,  and  a  six-inch  blue  cord  lash.  The  elder 
man,  the  huntsman,  had  a  clean-shaven  face, 
brown  and  weather-stained  as  the  top  of  his 
boots.  The  whip  was  younger  ;  his  face  was  still 
red. 

Along  the  Somerset  side  of  the  moorland  road  an 
old  greybeard  farmer  was  approaching,  riding  a 
small  shaggy  bay  pony,  once  wild,  but  captured  as 
a  sucker  and  reclaimed.  Half  a  mile  behind 
him  a  man  and  a  woman  were  trotting.  Farther 
away  still,  other  people  were  coming  to  the  meet. 
Across  the  heather  a  small  schoolboy  with  a  cap 
askew  on  head  jig-jogged  on  a  pony  ;  there  were 
young  farmers  ;  men  in  ratcatcher  ;  and  members 
of  the  hunt  in  pink  coats  and  silk  hats. 

The  stranger  watched  lovingly  the  hounds  as 
they  walked  around,  or  sat  down  ;  one  or  two 
rolling — the  young  hounds  of  that  season's  entry. 
Two  were  solemnly  licking  the  neck  and  muzzle  of 
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an  old  hound  named  Pensioner  ;  some  were  scratch- 
ing flanks  or  ears  with  hind  feet  ;  one  called  Moon- 
stone had  curled  up  to  sleep.  The  sun,  low  in  the 
southern  sky,  glanced  across  the  dry  heather, 
shining  in  the  black  water  where  peat  had  been 
cut. 

"  Morning,  Edward.  How's  your  mother  ?  "  said 
the  Master  to  the  schoolboy,  who  flushed,  grinned, 
murmured  "  shut-up  "  to  himself,  raised  his  cap 
quickly,  and,  alarmed  at  the  attention  of  various 
people,  muttered,  "  G'morning,  sir." 

At  a  quarter  past  eleven  a  field  of  fourteen  was 
at  the  meet.  Mr.  Graham,  feeling  himself  a  stranger 
and  remaining  aloof,  had  been  spoken  to  by  the 
courteous  Secretary,  who  had  advised  him  to  follow 
the  old  farmer  on  the  shaggy  pony,  as  he  knew 
every  bog  and  every  soft  patch  on  the  moor.  The 
Secretary,  having  collected  from  him  a  cap,  or 
day  subscription,  rode  away  to  talk  to  the 
Master.  This  gentleman,  mounted  on  a  very 
fresh  strawberry  roan  nearly  sixteen  hands  high, 
was  endeavouring  to  keep  his  beast  still  and  at 
the  same  time  to  talk  to  a  white-bearded  old  man 
with  a  long  sheep-crook  in  his  hand.  This  was  a 
shepherd,  who  had  come  to  tell  the  huntsman 
of  a  sheep-worrying  fox  that  slept  by  day  in  the 
bracken  of  a  narrow  combe. 

"  It  be  a  master  girt  vox,  zur.  I  didden  like  to 
trap  or  poison  he,  though  he  have  worrittcd  dree 
of  my  ewes  to  death.  It  be  larger  than  a  moor 
vox,  zur,  for  it  can  crack  the  rib  bones  with  its 
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teeth,  surenuff !     I  be  proper  plagued  wi'  voxes, 
and  the  lambing  nigh  to." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  fox  yourself  ?  "  he  heard  the 
Master  asking. 

"  Nobbut  once,  zur.  I  zeed  un  down  to  Baggery 
(Badgeworthy)  Water.  It  were  slinking  after  a 
pricket  (young  male  red-deer  in  its  second  year, 
wearing  its  spires,  or  first  horns).  It  runned  the 
pricket,  too  !  " 

"  Good  heavens  !  Do  you  hear  that  ?  "  said  the 
Master  to  a  tall  elderly  lady  standing  near  with 
grey  melton  riding-apron  held  up  in  right  hand, 
her  fair  hair  coiled  under  a  bowler  hat  ;  the 
masculine  appearance  of  her  long  brown  face  in- 
creased by  a  plain  monocle  in  her  left  eye.  "  Fox 
chasing  deer  !  " 

"  Then  fox  ought  to  give  us  a  good  run  !  "  replied 
the  lady  in  a  deep  resonant  voice,  holding  up 
her  foot  for  the  groom  to  throw  her  into  the 
saddle. 

The  huntsman  caught  a  nod  from  the  Master 
and  began  to  speak  in  a  twangy  tenor  voice  to  the 
hounds,  cracking  gently  his  lash.  Other  men  and 
women  mounted.  An  infantry  subaltern  on  leave, 
riding  a  hired  horse  from  the  stables  at  Minehead, 
adjusted  his  stirrup  leathers  for  the  third  time  ; 
his  companion  touched  his  horse  with  a  spur  to 
make  it  prance — he  may  have  wanted  to  be  noticed 
by  a  small  and  beautiful  girl,  black-habited,  with 
squirrel-brown  hair  mounted  on  a  milkwhite  arab 
pony.     This    girl    was    called    Diana    by    another 
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girl  riding  astride,  whom  she  called  Mary.  Mary 
was  dark  and  slim  and  brown-eyed. 

The  whip  spoke  sharply  to  those  hounds  that  did 
not  prepare  to  move  immediately — Mayfly,  Sorrel, 
Moonstone,  Queenie,  Trumpeter,  Cornflower.  The 
pack  moved  off,  lead  by  the  big  hound  Lightfoot, 
and  immediately  behind  him  trotted  his  special 
pals — Magpie,  Charmian,  Pensioner,  Emerald,  and 
Sundew.  The  short-legged  terrier  trotted  merrily 
with  the  pack,  finding  the  heather  hard  going.  He 
was  called  Dicky  Doone,  well-known  for  his  courage 
to  tackle  fox  and  badger  in  earth.  He  leapt  over 
tufts  of  heather,  following  his  friends  as  they  waved 
sterns. 

For  an  hour  they  drew  blank.  The  air  of 
Exmoor,  so  high  under  the  sky,  was  cold  and  keen 
and  sun-frosty.  From  combe  to  combe  the  hunts- 
man took  his  pack,  making  casts  through  the  cover 
of  bracken  and  heather  on  the  steep  sides.  They 
passed  horned  sheep,  who  stared  at  them.  From 
the  sea  came  a  sparkling  wind  ;  Graham  could  see 
nothing  but  wild  moorland  and  blue  sky.  During 
a  wait  he  heard  the  lady  with  the  monocle  remark 
to  a  short  man,  dressed  in  black  from  topper  to 
boots  and  riding  a  black  gelding,  that  scent  was 
lying  badly.  She  addressed  him  as  Judge  :  he 
had  a  lobster-red  face,  a  lobster-claw  nose,  and 
merry  blue  eyes.  The  field  was  standing  at  the 
top  of  a  valley,  watching  the  pack  working  the 
covers,  far  away  and  below.  Sometimes  short 
notes  on  the  huntsman's  horn  came  to  them,  as 
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though  it  were  saying  blank-blank-blank.  A  mile  up 
wind  a  small  herd  of  deer  was  watching  anxiously, 
some  of  the  hinds  had  little  prickets  still  beside  them 
as  well  as  their  calves.  Blank-blank-blank  sang  the 
far-away  horn.  Blank  it  was,  and  the  field  moved 
away  to  another  cover. 

This  was  a  broad  patch  of  bracken,  and  they 
spread  out,  cracking  their  whips  in  order  to  drive 
out  any  fox  that  might  have  his  bed  there.  Some- 
times a  lark  jumped  up  before  them,  and  once 
five  greyhen  rose  and  flew  away  like  big 
partridges.  A  wheeling  buzzard  watched  them  ; 
when  they  were  gone  it  would  return  to  the  rabbit 
it  had  been  eating.  They  passed  the  skeleton  of  a 
sheep  dead  a  year  or  more,  with  wool  still  on  it,  or 
scattered  about ;  ravens,  crows  and  foxes  had  picked 
it  clean.  Some  animal  had  been  gnawing  the 
skull.  A  herd  of  wild  ponies  cantered  away,  long 
tails  flying.  Often  they  drove  out  rabbits,  but  the 
well-bred  hounds  ignored  them.  "  Well,  it's  the 
first  blank  day  we've  had  this  season,"  remarked 
the  pink-coated  Secretary  to  Graham  ;  "  it's  very 
bad  luck  for  you." 

The  young  sailor  noticed  the  tails  of  the  Secretary's 
coat,  rain-stained  with  purple,  just  like  a  crushed 
poppy-petal.  The  drenching  mists  of  Exmoor  had 
often  soaked  him,  the  winds  blown  rain  like  ice 
splinters  into  his  face,  the  gusts  nearly  unseating 
him.  Fog  often  swept  over  the  moor,  resolving 
all  things  more  than  three  yards  away  into  white 
chaos.     "  Yes,"  repeated  the  Secretary,  taking  his 
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watch  from  a  flapped  pocket  in  his  yellow  waist- 
coat.    "  One  o'clock.     It's  the  first  blank " 

He  stopped.  From  the  pack  in  front  a  hound 
spoke.  It  was  the  fastest  hound,  Lightfoot.  He 
threw  his  tongue  in  a  querulous  high  note.  Another 
hound  whimpered  in  excitement.  Horses  tossed 
their  heads  ;  bits  jingled.  One  began  to  prance 
and  neigh.  Graham  shortened  the  reins  in  his  left 
hand,  and  began  to  tremble  slightly  at  knees  with 
excitement.  He  loosened  the  curb  reins,  not  wish- 
ing to  pull  the  soft  mouth  of  the  mare.  He  gripped 
the  saddle  flaps  with  his  knees,  excited  and  wonder- 
ing if  she  would  bolt  with  him  and  fling  him  into 
a  bog.     It  was  his  first  hunt  on  the  moor. 

The  leading  hounds — Lightfoot,  Magpie,  Charm- 
ian,  Pensioner,  Emerald,  and  Sundew — were  whim- 
pering, nosing  the  ground  in  a  circle,  their  sterns 
a-feather.  They  waved  their  tails  furiously,  just 
like  feathers  being  tossed  in  a  circle  by  the  wind. 
Then  Lightfoot  threw  a  deep  bay,  and  ran  swiftly 
with  his  nose  to  the  ground.  The  huntsman  blew 
notes  on  his  horn,  signalling,  Gone  away !  The 
whole  pack  gave  tongue,  a  crash  of  full-throated 
music,  and  streamed  after  Lightfoot.  All  the 
horses  cantered  after  them.  The  Judge  was  seen 
to  be  fighting  his  black  horse,  a  boring,  pulling 
gelding ;  he  was  swearing  to  himself,  while  in 
front  the  thirty-nine  foxhounds  filled  the  cold  clear 
air  with  their  thunder-music.  Graham's  heart  sang 
as  the  mare  lifted  him  over  a  gorse  bush  ;  he  yelled 
as  he  viewed  a  large  fox  two  hundred  yards  in 
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front  running  with  brush  straight  out  behind  it. 
Through  little  gorse  bushes  and  dead  ferns  they  gal- 
loped, uncaring  for  hidden  rabbit  holes  or  furze  root. 

Over  a  ditch  they  flew,  the  little  ponies  left  behind. 
The  hunted  animal  made  a  sudden  left-handed 
turn  ;  they  saw  him  trying  to  leap  a  lichened 
stone  wall ;  fall  down  ;  run  back  and  leap  again, 
hounds  fifty  yards  away  ;  saw  him  hang  by  his 
forefeet,  draw  himself  up,  and  leap  over.  Hounds 
came  up,  baying,  trying  to  follow.  Lightfoot,  the 
leader,  leapt  and  fell  backwards,  but  leapt  again. 
Five  hundred  yards  behind,  Edward  the  schoolboy 
on  his  fat  and  naughty  ponjr,  Tansy,  was  crying  to  it 
to  go  faster  ;  he  wanted  to  be  in  at  the  death.  But 
pony  went  on  at  its  own  pace — an  easy  little  canter, 
Two  hundred  yards  behind  them  ran  Dicky  Doone 
yapping  for  more  speed,  his  stomach  awfully  near 
the  ground. 

After  many  falls,  Lightfoot  clung,  pulled  himself 
up,  scrambled  over.  They  heard  him  throwing  his 
tongue  in  excitement  as  he  ran  the  line.  The  wall 
was  too  tall  to  fly.  The  huntsman  cursed.  The 
Master,  seeing  a  piece  of  glass  near  the  jumping 
hounds,  was  heard  to  exclaim  bitterly,  "  Damme, 
they're  starting  a  soda-water  factory  up  here  !  " 

Some  said  there  was  a  gap  lower  down,  and 
they  followed  the  galloping  huntsman.  Bellowing 
hoarsely,  the  red-faced,  red-coated  whip  urged 
the  pack  off  the  line,  cracking  thong-and-lash  with 
noise  of  pistol  shots.  "  Leu-leu-leu — on  Galloper  ! 
Hemlock  !    (crack)  Magpie  !  "    (crack-crack). 
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"  Make  way  for  hounds,  damme ! "  bellowed 
the  Master  at  Graham,  who  in  alarm  spurred 
the  mare  so  that  she  leapt  forward  and  nearly 
trod  on  Magpie. 

"  By  heaven,  sir  !  "  glared  the  Master,  "  why  not 
get  inside  your  mare,  sir,  and  let  her  use  her  brains  ?" 

Graham  mumbled  an  apology  ;  the  next  moment 
the  Master  was  cursing  some  one  else.  Downhill 
they  galloped,  finding  the  gap,  holding  back  dancing 
horses  while  hounds  poured  over,  giving  tongue  to 
the  huntsman's  horn.  Lightfoot  was  half  a  mile 
away,  at  the  bottom  of  the  steep  combe,  where 
rushed  a  trout  stream  over  brown  rocks.  The  pack 
streamed  after  him ;  whip  and  huntsman  and 
groom  followed  on  sliding  horses.  Above  waited 
the  field,  looking  for  fox  running  up  the  other  side. 
They  saw  nothing  but  a  great  stag  leaping  nimbly 
up  to  the  sky-line.  They  waited.  The  minutes 
went  by.  The  judge,  who  resembled  a  starving  Mr. 
Punch,  remarked  that  the  wind  had  changed. 
"There'll  be  a  fog  to-night,  Lobster"  prophesied  the 
Master.  The  Secretary  came  to  Graham,  who  looked 
unhappy.  "Don't  worry,"  he  whispered,  "it  happens 
to  every  one. 

Just  then  a  prolonged  thin  peal  of  the  horn 
floated  up  the  rocky  combe  side. 

"  Gone  to  earth,"  grumbled  eveiy  one,  in  tones  of 
disappointment.  Some  dismounted,  unstrapping 
sandwich  boxes  and  saddle-flasks,  others  smoking. 
Horses  started  to  crop  the  short  grass.  Dicky 
Doone  panted  up,  passed  them,  went  far  down  the 
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steep  slope  to  the  hounds  and  red-coated  men 
standing  beside  a  granite  rock.  There  was  a  hole 
under  it.  Dicky  Doone,  whimpering  his  excitement, 
plunged  through  the  brown  stream  and  ran  to  them. 
It  was  his  show  now.  He  growled  as  a  young  hound 
playfully  touched  his  head  with  a  paw.  He  panted 
at  the  hole's  mouth.  And  just  as  he  was  entering 
the  huntsman,  with  a  sudden  movement,  knelt  to 
examine  the  marks  of  pads  on  the  soft  earth.  They 
were  larger  than  any  he  had  seen.  Hounds  bayed, 
and  crowded  round  ;  the  whip  cracked  his  lash, 
driving  them  back.  Huntsman  drew  back,  puzzled. 
Dicky  Doone  crept  down  the  earth,  his  hackles 
raised. 

Under  the  huntsman's  orders,  the  whip  kept 
back  the  pack,  lash-cracking,  and  shouting  in  his 
tenor  voice. 

Hounds  whined  and  whimpered.  Lightfoot  did 
a  thing  that  never  before  had  he  done  during  a 
check  in  the  chase — he  snarled.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  earth  the  huntsman  kneeled,  listening.  There 
was  the  sound  of  worrying.  It  became  deeper  and 
more  remote.  Something  thumped,  softly.  Flup. 
Flop. 

The  huntsman  saw  the  white  body  of  the  terrier 
in  the  gloom.  Then  a  long  tawny  animal,  blood  on 
its  muzzle,  white  fangs  bared,  slipped  out  of  the 
earth  quicker  than  any  fox,  leapt  the  stream  on 
boulders,  and  raced  up  the  opposite  combe  side 
towards  the  field.  Shouts,  cries,  thunder  of  hound 
music  in  the  goyal. 

T.P.S.  K 
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The  huntsman  pulled  out  Dicky  Doone.  His 
head  hung  lazily,  as  though  he  were  a  puppy,  and 
very  sleepy.  Wind  came  wheezingly  through  a 
bloody  tear  in  his  windpipe.  His  left  shoulder  was 
lacerated.  It  was  not  necessary  to  urge  hounds  to 
the  line.  They  ran  up  the  hill  like  lemon  and  brown 
and  black  leaves  before  a  wind.  The  hunted 
animal  raced  on,  made  an  abrupt  right-handed  turn, 
and  disappeared  over  the  skyline.  Lightfoot  led 
the  nineteen  couple  as  they  flung  from  deep  throats 
a  great  burst  of  music.  Field  was  mounting ;  hunts- 
man and  whip  hastening  over  the  stream  ;  groom 
nursing  Dicky  Doone.  Shouts  and  the  thudding  of 
hooves.  The  wild  animal  fled  swiftly.  It  ran  in 
terror  for  its  life. 

Lighfoot  had  set  his  pals  upon  Redeye. 


II 


Half  an  hour  later  Graham  was  cantering  down  a 
narrow  lane  miles  away  from  where  Redeye  had 
broken  covert.  He  was  among  the  first-flight ers. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  lane  there  was  a  tarred  road, 
and  running  beside  it,  a  river.  Just  in  front  of 
him  the  Judge  tried  to  pull  up  his  horse  ;  he  heard 
him  cursing  ;  its  iron  shoes  slipped,  it  staggered 
across  the  road,  and  blundering  into  a  tree,  tossed 
him  into  the  Lyn  with  a  big  splash.  A  green 
petrol-tank  lorry,  drawn  up  by  the  roadside  when  the 
leading  hound  dashed  down  the  lane,  caused  it  to 
bolt  up  the  road,  one  stirrup  iron  flying  and  banging 
the  saddled  flap.  The  other  was  still  on  the  Judge's 
boot.  Stopping  to  find  out  if  he  were  hurt,  and 
knowing  by  the  oaths  that  he  was  only  wet  and 
angry,  Graham  tapped  his  mare's  flank  and  plunged 
into  the  river.  There  was  a  ford  at  this  point, 
and  the  water  was  only  two  feet  deep.  His  breeches 
were  instantly  soaked  by  splashing.  Hounds  were 
giving  tongue  in  a  wood  below  the  steep  path  up 
which  the  mare  made  long,  plunging  leaps.  A 
hundred  yards  in  front  were  the  Master  and  the 
Secretary.  It  was  very  steep.  He  thought  that  if 
they  slipped,  horses  and  riders  would  roll  down 
upon  him. 

139 
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He  reached  the  top,  as  the  leading  hounds 
scrambled  from  the  edge  of  the  wood.  They  ran 
about  confusedly,  whimpering,  feathering  their 
sterns.  Far  down  in  the  wood  Lightfoot's  voice 
rang  hollow.  "  Leu-leu-leu — on  Pensioner  !  On 
Molly  !  "  came  the  hoarse  encouraging  cry  as  the 
huntsman,  cap  in  right  hand  furiously  scooping  the 
air,  urged  them  on  the  line  found  again.  Never 
had  he  seen  girls  so  beautiful,  thought  Graham, 
seeing  the  bright  eyes  and  the  fresh  maiden  faces 
of  the  girls  called  Diana  and  Mary,  as  they  came  up 
the  hill. 

Hoarse  voices  shouting  encouragement,  hats 
scooping  the  air,  mud  on  boots  and  breeches, 
sweat-lather  on  the  horses'  necks  where  the  reins 
rubbed,  blood-scratches  on  bellies,  soaked  girths, 
mud  everywhere.  Champing  bits  and  wings  of 
steam  blown  into  the  air  from  wide  nostrils.  No 
matter — on,  on,  on.  Huntsman  cheered  the  hounds, 
then  behind  the  tireless  loping  pack  they  followed 
at  a  canter,  the  men  standing  in  stirrups.  Through 
the  wood,  sending  earth  and  leaves  flying,  while 
pheasants  grated  and  rocketted  away  ;  while  rotten 
branches  snapped  and  twigs  of  oak  and  hazel 
whipped  hat  and  cheek.  Graham  was  knocked  off 
by  a  branch  and  caught  the  mare  after  many 
minutes.  From  the  river  below  came  the  sound  of 
rushing  water,  sometimes  dissolving  the  mellow 
bay  of  hounds  now  far  away.  He  leapt  into  the 
saddle,  urging  forward  the  mare  with  voice,  whip 
and  spur.     Downhill  he  cantered,  bumped  by  the 
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motion  ;  the  mare  paused  at  the  bottom  where  a 
chasm  fifteen  feet  deep  opened  among  the  wet 
brown  leaves  and  the  lichened  oak  saplings  ;  he 
knew  a  sudden  fear,  but  muttered  "  Good  girl, 
jump  clear " — more  a  prayer  than  a  request — 
gripped  with  his  knees,  held  his  hands  low,  and 
waited.  She  sprang,  cleared  the  nine  feet  cleanly, 
and  with  wild  joy  horse  and  rider  galloped 
on. 

Half  a  mile  away  Redeye  was  running,  tongue 
a-loll.  Behind  him,  tirelessly  following  wherever 
he  went,  was  Lightfoot.  Sometimes  Redeye  knew 
terror,  for  the  baying  of  many  hounds  told  him 
their  blood  lust.  He  ran  out  of  the  wood,  turned 
left-handed,  reached  the  river,  and  leapt  into  it. 
The  cold  water  refreshed  him,  and  he  was  carried 
down  as  he  swam,  so  that  he  reached  the  opposite 
bank  some  distance  downstream.  Creeping  out  of 
the  water  he  shook  his  coat,  }7awned,  then  leapt 
into  the  stream  again,  swimming  with  the  current. 
Once  again  he  crept  out,  shook  himself,  and  loped 
across  a  field,  coming  to  the  road.  Behind  him  he 
heard  a  new  sound  from  the  leading  hound,  a 
sharper,  yelping  sound.  For  Lightfoot  had  entered 
the  stream  where  Redeye  had  entered,  swum  across, 
and  was  running  the  bank  to  discover  where  he  had 
crept  out.  He  ran  nose  to  ground,  mute,  and  coming 
to  the  place  where  Redeye  had  shaken  himself,  he 
spoke  sharply,  querulously.  The  leading  hounds 
emerging  from  the  wood  with  two  red  coats 
answered     him.       But    the    scent     led    nowhere. 
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It  was  sprinkled  about ;  the  water  held  the  scent 
of  Redeye's  breath. 

In  a  circle  Light  foot  cast,  whimpering  to  himself. 
He  could  hear  the  huntsman's  shouts  to  hounds  as 
he  told  them  to  cross  the  stream  ;  the  whip  was 
urging  others  to  run  the  other  side  of  the  bank. 
They  were  puzzled  ;  the  hunted  was  obviously  no 
fox  ;  he  was  too  large,  his  legs  too  long,  and  his 
behaviour  at  the  water  was  strange — he  behaved 
like  a  stag  trying  to  throw  off  scent.  The  whip 
knew  that  wolves  used  to  live  on  Exmoor,  and  he 
wondered  if  it  was  a  cross  between  dog  and  wolf. 
Without  doubt  it  was  the  sheep-worrier. 

Redeye  ran  on.  He  loped  up  a  steep  hill,  where 
were  bushes  of  furze  and  bramble.  Several  rabbits 
bolted,  but  he  did  not  heed  them.  He  felt  a  weari- 
ness in  his  legs.  His  heart  was  thumping  ;  he  was 
tired  and  stiff.  He  must  rest,  or  die.  He  scratched 
a  small  hollow  in  the  earth,  and  lay  down  with  his 
chest  in  it,  to  ease  the  thumping  heart.  His  hind 
legs  were  stretched  out,  his  red  tongue  lolled  as  he 
panted,  five  breaths  a  second.  He  closed  his  eyes. 
Then  came  the  dull  music  of  the  pack,  floating  to 
him.  They  had  found  the  line.  Immediately  he 
got  up  and  loped  on.  It  was  a  relief  to  run  on  level 
grass.  He  came  to  a  five-barred  gate,  which  usually 
he  could  leap  without  any  effort,  but  now  he 
struggled  underneath.  Grazing  sheep  in  the  next 
field  stared  at  him,  stamped  forefeet,  and  bundled 
away  ;  he  ran  after  them,  leaping  on  the  backs  of 
many,  barking  hoarsely.     He  was  trying  to  destroy 
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his  scent.  Twice  round  the  field  he  drove  them 
and  suddenly  springing  sideways  he  was  off,  flying 
a  gap  in  the  bank  and  coming  to  the  beginning 
of  the  moor. 

He  was  alone  ;  the  wild  landscape  was  quiet. 
There  was  no  sound  of  pursuit.  Only  a  buzzard 
wailed  high  above  him.  He  came  to  thick  heather, 
and  lay  down.  At  once  he  felt  a  great  fatigue,  and 
the  stiffening  feeling  was  in  the  muscles  of  his  legs. 
His  pads  were  hot.  He  lay  on  his  stomach,  nose  to 
the  ground,  pointing  the  way  he  had  come,  and 
panting  nearly  as  quickly  as  a  magpie  chatters.  It 
was  quiet,  and  the  wind  made  a  sighing  in  the 
heather.  Then,  once  again,  he  heard  the  faint 
twang  of  the  horn,  and,  dreadfully  near,  the 
deep,  excited  tongueing  of  five  hounds,  the  special 
friends  of  Lightfoot — Magpie,  Charmian,  Pensioner, 
Emerald,  and  Sundew. 

He  rose  silently,  slinking  down  a  steep  track  in 
the  heather,  trying  to  hold  his  breath.  There  was 
a  slight  dip  in  the  moor,  and  when  hidden  by  this 
he  rushed  away  with  tail  flying  behind  him,  and  long 
tongue  stretched  out  to  be  cooled  of  its  slavering 
sweat.  He  raced  in  a  big  circle,  trying  to  throw 
off  the  hounds  by  tiring  them,  for  the  heather  was 
hard  to  the  feet.  He  ran  for  two  miles,  and  came 
upon  a  flock  of  crows  and  daws  feasting  on  a  dead 
sheep.  They  rose  flapping  and  cawing  ;  distantly 
there  was  the  shout  of  a  man,  the  twanging  of 
the  horn,  and  a  noise  like  confused  murmurs  of 
bells,  swelling  on  the  wind  to  many  deep  bayings. 
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Red-eye  remembered  the  sheep  ;  he  had  worried  and 
killed  it  three  weeks  previously.  Cracks  sounded, 
the  yelp  of  a  hound  stung  by  lash  ;  the  pack  was 
being  whipped  off  the  scent  in  order  to  be  laid 
on  again  at  the  point  where  the  huntsman  had 
viewed  him.  The  crows  had  betrayed  him. 
Leu  leu  leu — and  on  again,  where  the  heather 
gave  way  to  tufts  of  yellow-white  grass.  Soft 
ground,  ease  for  hot,  cut  feet.  Ease  for  a  little 
while  only  ;  heart  was  beginning  to  pain.  But 
onwards,  with  the  terrible  hound-chorus  behind, 
tireless,  following  him  surely.  Herd  of  stags  and 
hinds  springing  away  easily  a  mile  ahead  ;  but  no 
rest  for  Redeye.  On  he  ran,  mile  after  mile.  Hounds 
became  mute,  with  a  note  now  and  then.  One  by 
one,  far  behind,  the  horsemen  dropped  out  with 
foundered  horses.  He  began  to  run  with  straighten- 
ing legs,  in  a  curious  movement,  as  though  he 
were  a  mechanical  dog.  He  splashed  into  black 
shallow  water  lying  in  the  patches  where  peat  had 
been  cut  ;  crossed  a  moorland  road,  ran  over 
heather  again,  down  a  steep  rocky  combe  for  half 
a  mile,  and  then  a  moment's  rest  while  bursting 
ribs  were  cooled  in  amber  water.  Upwards  again, 
hounds  ever  following,  till  he  reached  the  top  of 
the  hill,  where  the  wind  came  cold  and  so  sweet. 
Sweat  began  to  break  out  under  his  shoulders — 
never  before  had  this  happened.  Onwards  and 
upwards,  swinging  from  top  joints  stiffening  legs 
through  the  wiry  heather  that  so  hurt  his  feet, 
hounds   steadily   following.     Snipe   rose   in    zigzag 
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flight  before  him,  calling  skiap,  skiap.  He  came  to 
a  place  where  the  heather  was  scantier,  where  the 
cotton  grass  grew  in  clumps.  The  ground  was 
very  wet,  and  he  faltered  over  it,  coming  to  another 
stream  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  He  lapped 
water,  splashed  through,  and  climbed  again  to  a 
ridge,  running  on  a  desolate  place  of  scree  which 
added  hurt  to  his  feet.  He  ran  down  the  slope 
into  another  combe,  through  the  stream  that 
rushed  over  the  boulders  and  toiled  wearily  upwards 
with  hanging  head  and  dragging  tail.  He  passed 
by  green  bog,  wild  duck  getting  up  with  a  whistling 
clatter  of  wings  before  him. 

Then  he  flopped  down,  could  go  no  farther.  Two 
tiny  figures  on  second-horses  were  miles  behind  him. 
Hounds  were  running  mute,  but  following.  For 
several  minutes  Redeye  lay  and  panted.  Then 
coming  up  the  slope,  alone  and  very  near,  he  saw 
Lightfoot.  He  staggered  to  his  feet,  head  hanging 
lower,  tail  dragging,  and  trotted  on.  Reached  the 
crest  of  The  Chains,  where  the  sea-breeze  was 
blowing  hard.  Far  away  the  sea  was  sombre,  and 
the  long  headland  of  Hartland  purple  in  the 
sunless  light.  He  set  his  face  for  home,  and 
trotted   on. 

Often  he  fell  over.  Behind  him  Lightfoot  pushed 
steadily  on  his  scent.  Less  than  half  a  mile 
behind  the  dingy  white  hound  ran,  mute  and 
terrible  in  resolve,  the  loyal  five.  The  hunted 
thought  of  rabbit  smells,  of  the  smell  of  the  human 
who  ages  ago  had  fed  him.     He  recalled  the  smell 
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of  the  cat  he  had  killed.  The  sea-wind  opened  his 
memory  as  the  poor  sick  beast  ran  westwards  to 
the  wire  boundary  fence,  crawling  through  it  from 
Somerset  into  Devon.  He  passed  the  Longstone 
Barrow,  as  though  on  four  stilts.  Six  times  he 
lay  down,  whining  at  the  memory  of  sleeps  he  had 
slept.  Above  him  in  the  pale  sky  the  buzzard 
wailed,  Finish,  Finish.  He  began  to  cough  harshly, 
the  exertion  causing  him  to  totter  on  puffy  legs,  but 
he  staggered  onwards,  swaying  and  wheezing.  On- 
wards, over  Challacombe  Common  and  so  to  Black- 
moor  Gate. 


Ill 


Sirius,  that  great  star-hound  of  the  winter 
heavens,  woke  and  yawned  silver  in  his  kennel  of 
evening-blue  space.  Dusk  came,  and  the  mighty 
Dogstar  broke  the  chain  of  day,  and  gave  tongue  in 
green  music,  and  glared  fire  i'  th'  eye,  and  bounded 
after  Orion,  and  together  they  began  the  hunt  of 
strange  spirits  over  the  horizon  of  time,  where  no 
mortal  may  follow. 

But  earthly  chase  lasts  not  for  ever.  Under  the 
glimmering  stars  Tom  Fitchey's  runaway  lurcher 
slunk  into  a  farmyard  not  very  far  from  his  native 
village,  and  avoiding  a  particular  spot  between  a 
wall  and  a  haystack,  collapsed. 

A  minute's  run  away  the  hound  Lightfoot  padded 
mute,  nose  to  ground,  on  the  weak  scent.  Scent 
was  weak  because  Redeye  was  weak — it  failed  as 
his  strength  failed.  On  the  high  ground  behind 
him  a  fog  had  come  with  the  changing  wind,  creep- 
ing over  Exmoor.  In  twos  and  three  the  pack  was 
wandering  home  to  the  kennels  at  Brendon,  led 
by  Moonstone  and  the  lazy  ones — Mayfly,  Sorrel, 
Queenie,  Trumpeter,  Cornflower.  The  tireless  Light- 
foot  kept  on,  with  two  and  a  half  couple  of  hounds 
three  minutes  behind  him — Magpie,  Charmian, 
Pensioner,  Emerald  and  Sundew. 

M7 
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Redeye  lay  still.  A  bat  passed  by  the  stack.  A 
rat  rustled  in  the  straw.  The  puffy  legs  twitched. 
He  shivered.  It  was  thus  that  his  old  enemy  found 
him,  giving  a  great  snarl,  and  rushing  at  him, 
stern  straight,  hackles  raised,  teeth  bared. 

Redeye  leapt  up  silently.  He  sprang  a  yard, 
over  the  spot  he  had  avoided,  and  turned  to 
meet  the  hound.  Lightfoot  dashed  at  him, 
seized  his  ear,  but  was  abruptly  checked  by  a 
metallic  snapping  noise  that  seemed  to  pitch  him 
forward.  He  gave  a  screap  of  pain.  A  shudder 
passed  over  him  ;  then  he  was  snapping  wildly  the 
air,  Redeye,  the  straw,  his  paw,  the  iron  thing  that 
held  him.  In  the  dark  distance  hounds  gave 
tongue,  but  Redeye  had  him  by  the  cheek  and  was 
tearing  the  skin.  His  hackles  too  were  raised. 
His  tail  too  was  straight.  The  two  dogs  worried 
and  snarled  at  each  other's  throats.  Redeye 
fought  with  the  fury  and  with  the  rage  of  a  mad 
dog.  He  was  chopped  and  bitten,  but  all  he  cared 
was  to  tear  out  the  throat  of  the  hound  that  had 
hunted  him.  He  drew  back ;  but  Lightfoot  did 
not  leap  at  him.  The  hound  in  a  whimpering  fury 
of  pain  and  fear  snapped  at  the  iron  thing  that 
clung  to  his  broken  leg,  at  the  chain  that  held  the 
fox-gin  to  the  peg  driven  into  the  ground.  He 
broke  his  teeth  on  the  steel  spring  ;  and  now  Red- 
eye's teeth  sunk  into  his  throat,  and  he  had  him, 
worrying,  shaking,  twisting — clump,  clamp,  clamp 
went  the  fox  gin  whose  iron  teeth  had  broken  the 
leg   bone.     The   struggles   of   the    trapped   hound 
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weakened,  but  Redeye  still  shook  and  worried,  his 
teeth  set  like  those  of  the  gin.  His  ear  was  bitten 
off,  but  he  did  not  know  it,  or  feel  anything.  He 
had  the  hound  by  the  throat,  and  only  when  hair, 
skin  and  flesh,  grasped  in  the  bite,  came  away  was 
Lightfoot  released.  Redeye  gulped  down  the  mouth- 
ful, and  slunk  away  from  the  dead  hound  lying 
twisted  across  the  gin  set  by  the  farmer  to  catch 
the  animal  (presumaby  a  fox)  that  had  been  taking 
his  fowls. 

He  slunk  away,  but  half  a  minute  later  was 
loping  over  field  and  hedge,  with  five  hounds 
following,  running  mute — Magpie,  Charmian,  Pen- 
sioner, Emerald,  and  Sundew. 

Muggy  saw  the  beer  spilling  from  the  gennul- 
mun's  pot,  and  looked  again  at  the  open  door, 
where  stood  an  animal  with  the  light  of  a  smoky 
oil  lamp  glazing  its  eyes. 

Hearing  the  baying  of  hounds  again,  and  nearer, 
Tom  Fitchey  leapt  up  and  closed  the  outer  door, 
just  in  time.  Hounds  flung  themselves  against  it, 
scratching,  snarling,  and  whimpering. 

Redeye  stood  motionless.  One  forefoot  was 
advanced.  His  fangs  were  bared.  Only  his  tail 
moved,  downwards,  almost  imperceptibly,  as  though 
with  relief.  The  hounds  bayed  at  the  outer  door. 
He  stood  still,  on  the  threshold,  facing  the  lamp. 
They  watched  for  ten  seconds,  twenty  seconds, 
half  a  minute.  He  never  moved.  His  snarl  was 
fixed.     He   stared  straight.     Slowly,   very  slowly, 
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his    tail    went    down    till    the    tip    touched    the 
floor. 

Hounds  went  on  baying.  Still  Redeye  stood  in 
the  doorway.  Tom  Fitchey  touched  him.  He  fell 
over  dead — run  stiff — heart  burst  and  broken — 
muscles  set.  It  lay  as  though  frozen  on  the  stone 
floor  of  the  Nightcrow  Inn. 
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A  rook  flying  over  a  thatched  cottage  to  its  elm- 
top  colony  had  in  beak  a  stick,  found  in  a  near 
field.  Something  became  dislodged  from  the  stick, 
and  fell.  It  was  a  small  brown  seed.  A  swallow 
caught  it  as  it  passed,  but  finding  it  uneatable,  he 
dropped  it,  and  it  continued  to  fall  until  it  came  to 
rest  on  the  cap  of  a  greybeard  man  who  was  smok- 
ing outside  the  cottage.  For  several  moments  it 
remained  there,  while  the  old  cottager  puffed  his 
clay  pipe. 

He  removed  his  cap  to  scratch  his  head,  and  the 
brown  seed  completed  its  journey  to  the  earth. 
It  fell  behind  the  rusty  iron  scraper  fixed  beside 
the  threshold.  Nothing  interfered  with  it  during 
the  months  of  summer  and  autumn,  and  when  the 
New  Year  came  it  had  been  washed  by  rain  into  a 
crevice  between  the  cobblestones,  and  the  mud 
from  the  boots  of  the  old  man  had  buried  it  three 
and  a  quarter  inches  from  the  light. 

The  name  of  the  countryman  was  Joseph  Rush, 
generally  known  in  the  Devon  hamlet  of  Brak- 
spears  St.  Flammea  as  Uncle  Joe,  a  widower,  and 
pensioned  railway  porter  living  the  last  years  of 
his  life  after  hard  and  faithful  service  at  Bristol. 
He  was  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  and  he  lived 
t.p.s.  153  L 
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entirely  alone,  doing  his  own  cooking,  washing, 
gardening  and  housework.  His  mind  was  simple  ; 
he  made  the  same  remark  about  the  weather,  his 
garden,  and  the  topical  murder,  every  day.  The 
brown  seed  that  was  buried  by  the  scraper  was  a 
seed  of  Rumex  sanguineus,  or  Bloody-veined  Dock, 
belonging  to  the  Sorrel  family,  common  weeds  of 
the  countryside. 

An  old  man,  a  little  boy,  and  a  seed,  these  are 
the  characters  of  the  story.  The  little  boy  was 
born  three  years  after  the  seed  was  dropped  by 
Uncle  Joe's  cottage.     The  tale  begins  now. 

The  sweet  sunshine  of  a  spring  day  gave  a  warmth 
to  Uncle  Joe's  back  that  for  awhile  made  him 
content  with  life.  He  was  kneeling  on  a  sack,  and 
laboriously  digging  up  weeds  and  grass  growing 
between  the  cobblestones  of  the  path  by  his  cottage. 
He  gasped  as  he  did  so,  because  his  joints  were 
affected  by  rheumatism.  The  moisture  from  his 
mouth  ran  down  the  pipe  and  spluttered  in  the  hot 
ashes  of  the  bowl.  Endeavouring  to  keep  burning 
the  few  saturated  threads  of  tobacco,  he  laid  down 
the  blunt  knife,  pressed  them  with  a  finger,  and 
sucked  with  senile  vigour.  The  bowl  of  the  pipe 
was  foul,  and  he  sucked  in  an  oily  black  drop  of 
nicotine. 

This  misfortune  made  him  rise  slowly  to  a  position 
nearly  upright,  and  to  spit  with  care,  as  far  away 
as  possible  from  his  own  cottage  door,  and  in 
the  direction  of  his  neighbour's.  A  stone  wall, 
enclosing  the   drang   or  passage-way  between  the 
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cottages  and  the  gardens  hid  from  his  uncertain 
sight  a  small  boy  who  was  coming  round  the  corner. 
The  boy's  name  was  Ernie,  and  he  was  four  years 
old.  He  had  just  finished  his  breakfast  of  fried 
bread,  potatoes,  the  boiled  stalk  of  a  cabbage,  and 
a  cup  of  milk,  and  had  scrambled  down  from  table 
to  see  what  Uncle  Joe  was  doing.  To  his  delight 
Uncle  Joe  spat  almost  on  his,  Ernie's,  boot.  The 
face  of  Ernie,  with  its  sensitive  mouth,  large  brown 
eyes,  and  golden  curls,  became  animated ;  he 
pointed  with  tremendous  excitement,  and  his  words 
came  with  difficulty  from  his  throat. 

"  Wotsat's,  Uncle  Joo  ?  "  he  gasped  out. 

Uncle  Joe  did  not  answer. 

"  You  spitted  like — like  the  mans  I  zeed — you 
spitted  at  me  like  the  mans  I  zeed  in  a  chollybanc — 
I  seed  a  cholleybanc  full  of  mans  spitting,  Uncle 
Joo  !  Did  ee  zee  un,  Uncle  Joo  ?  'Twas  me  zeed 
un,  warn't  it  ?  It  warn't  you  zeed  the  mans  in  a 
chollybanc.      It  was  me,  warn't  it  ?  " 

"Aiy,"  said  Uncle  Joe  laconically,  spitting  again, 
and  looking  up  as  a  swift  passed  screaming  by  his 
door.  The  black  bird  turned  suddenly  and  plunged 
into  a  nesting  hole  in  the  thatch. 

"  I  zeed  a  chollybanc "  began  Ernie,  but  the 

old  man  did  not  heed  the  excited  reference  to  the 
char-a-banc  from  Ilfracombe  that  Ernie  had  seen 
the  day  before,  when  the  young  miners  on  holiday 
from  Wales  had  spat  at  him. 

"  They  birds  be  making  a  mess  o'  my  thatch,"  he 
complained. 
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Swallows  and  martins  were  passing  around  and 
above  the  cottage,  pursuing  their  insect  prey. 
The  male  swallows  twittered  and  warbled  to  their 
mates  ;  sometimes  a  pair  would  perch  on  the  angle 
of  the  roof,  wings  folded  over  their  backs,  and 
slender  tails  like  tuning-forks  quivering  as  they 
told  their  love.  Packs  of  swifts,  unleashed  and 
tameless,  raced  and  wheeled  in  the  air,  coursing  each 
other  and  giving  shrill  tongue.  But  Uncle  Joe 
only  lamented  the  dirty  birds  that  plastered  their 
mud  cups  above  his  windows,  and  who  made  the 
holes  in  the  thatch.  There  was  a  noisy  brood  of 
starlings  in  the  chimney  stack  that  he  would  like 
to  destroy.     But  he  was  old,  and  had  no  ladder. 

He  knelt  down  again,  and  continued  his  job  of 
making  the  cobbles  clean  and  tidy.  Ernie  watched 
him  seriously,  then  hearing  a  sudden  squeal  he 
rushed  away  to  watch  the  death  of  a  pig  in  an 
adjoining  farmyard.  The  blunt  knife  of  Uncle  Joe 
scratched  the  stones  and  broke  the  fibrous  rootlets. 
Dandelions'  roots  were  dug  up,  Math  tufts  of  grass, 
silverweed,  lambs'  tongue,  chickweed,  and  daisies. 
Coming  to  the  boot -scraper,  he  attacked  the  thick 
green  stem  of  a  dock.  Its  root  went  down  deep 
under  the  cobbles,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  dig  up  all 
the  root  he  jabbed  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand. 
Ernie  came  back  a  few  minutes  later  nearly  in- 
coherent with  a  dramatic  account  of  the  pig's 
death 

"  Uncle  Joo  !  I  zeed — I  zeed — I  zeed  a  pig  tied 
by  ees — by  ees  toofs  to  a  door — Yaas,  I  zeed  un — 
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Uncle  Joo  !  Varmer  Gals'vy  sticked  un  with  a 
knife — and — and  the  blood  coomed  out  tumble  ! 
You  didn't  zee  un,  did  ee  ?  'Twas  me  zeed  un, 
warn't  it  ?     He's  deaded,  Uncle  Joo — he's " 

Uncle  Joe  grunted,  and  looked  at  his  own  blood 
on  the  twisted  thumb. 

"  Gordam,"  said  Ernie,  when  he  saw  it.  "  Look 
at  thiccy  blood,  Uncle  Joo  !  You  be  cut,  bant 
you  ?     It  bant  me,  be  it  ?     It  be  you,  bant  it  ?  " 

"Aiy,"  commented  Uncle  Joe,  in  his  thick,  slow 
voice.  "  I  cut  myself  praper.  Aiy.  Wull,  I  reckon 
I  killed  thaccy  dirty  weed  by  my  szcraper  !  Thaccy 
weed  has  coomed  up  many  years  now.  Aiy. 
Afore  you  was  born.  But  I  reckon  he's  finished 
now.     Aiy." 

He  spoke  to  no  one,  for  Ernie  had  run  away,  and 
in  his  excited  voice  he  was  telling  his  mother  that 
Uncle  Joe's  blood  was  as  red  as  pig's  blood. 

But  Uncle  Joe  had  not  killed  the  weed.  Between 
the  cold  stones,  in  damp  darkness,  lay  the  mangled 
root.  It  was  very  old — for  a  dock.  Seven  springs 
and  summers  had  it  started  to  build  its  tower 
towards  the  sky.  Always  its  striving  had  been  in 
vain.  Seven  years  ago  it  had  arrived  beside  the 
scraper,  and  no  seeds  had  it  been  able  to  make. 
Seven  immense  strivings  had  ended  in  failure. 
During  the  first  spring  it  had  put  down  a  tap  root, 
a  feeler  into  the  earth,  its  base  of  operations.  For 
within  the  brown  seed  was  a  will,  an  unswervable 
determination.  It  worked  patiently,  boring  a 
slow  and  minute  tunnel  with  its  root,   feeling  a 
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way  between  the  stones.  It  rested  at  midsummer, 
exhausted,  till  the  following  spring.  Then  the 
urge  made  it  send  upwards,  out  of  its  root,  a 
green  tower,  builded  slowly  from  materials  sent 
from  the  base.  The  tower  was  broken  early, 
and  all  work  ceased.  A  third  spring  came  ;  the 
root  was  now  thicker,  larger,  and  stored  with  a 
greater  amount  of  nourishment.  Undetected  it 
ventured  forth  a  green  shoot,  which  was  taller 
than  the  scraper  when  the  swallows  came  back 
to  their  nests  in  the  chimney.  The  swifts  returned 
to  their  thatch-hole  in  May,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  June  the  dock  tower  supported  seventeen  leaves, 
veined  with  crimson,  and  several  hundreds  of 
green  seeds.  They  perished,  burnt  on  the  weed 
fire  of  Uncle  Joe.  Once  more  the  sappy  vitality 
of  the  dumb  and  gestureless  root  ebbed  almost 
to  nothingness.  Yet  it  recovered,  and  when  again 
the  sun  commenced  to  curve  higher  as  it  passed 
over  in  the  sky,  work  was  begun  once  again.  And 
once  more  its  miniature  offspring  was  destroyed  ; 
again  and  again,  every  year  this  happened.  Every 
season  Uncle  Joe  was  the  destroyer.  Nevertheless, 
the  root  grew  bigger  and  larger.  Two  grubs  found 
it  out,  and  commenced  to  eat  it.  When  the  seventh 
spring  came  half  its  heart  was  consumed,  and  rot 
had  set  in  to  the  remainder.  The  old  root  was 
abandoned,  and  three  fresh  shoots  sent  out,  to 
wind  themselves  among  the  cobble-stones,  and  to 
draw  in  the  richness  percolating  from  the  boot- 
scrapings  after  every  rain.     The  old  root  became 
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rotten  :  the  tunnellings  were  abandoned  by  the 
grubs,  because  their  own  time  was  come  for  change, 
and  they  were  asleep  like  mummies  within  black 
cases — unborn  beetles.  A  chance  thrust  of  a 
stick  by  Ernie  pierced  one  of  them,  and  it  died  ;  a 
thin  rootlet  near  slowly  absorbed  the  corpse,  and 
changed  it,  somehow,  into  sap.  The  other  ate  a 
way  out  of  its  sheath,  and  became  a  beetle  seeking 
a  mate,  but  the  wheels  of  a  bread-cart  in  the  road 
went  over  it  almost  immediately.  After  this  the 
tap-root  was  not  molested  further  by  insects,  but 
it  had  a  more  insidious  enemy  to  beat  down,  an 
enemy  that  arrived  during  the  eighth  spring,  just  as 
the  green  expedition  was  beginning.  This  enemy 
decimated  all  the  new  growth,  shrivelling  tender 
frame  and  web,  and  pressing  around  the  root  itself, 
endeavouring  to  creep  into  its  very  heart.  In- 
offensive worms,  whose  bodies  were  so  sensitive  to 
the  light,  shrunk  and  writhed  away,  and  died  in 
their  galleries.  All  fruitfulness  of  the  soil  was 
poisoned,  and  many  of  the  dock's  rootlets  became 
withered  and  therefore  useless.     Paraffin. 


II 


Uncle  Joe  hated  to  waste  good  oil  on  a  weed;  but 
he  hated  the  weeds  more.  Ernie  came  to  see  him 
while  from  the  can  he  was  pouring  a  meagre 
stream  with  his  shaky  hand.  The  crystal  liquid 
winked  with  blue  and  red  as  it  dribbled  through 
sunlight  to  the  stones. 

"  What  you  doin',  Uncle  Joo  ?  " 

"  Killing  these  yurr  dalled  weeds." 

"  What  you  doin'  that  for,  Uncle  Joe  ?  " 

"  They  do  make  thiccy  drang  dirty,  midear." 

"  Do'm,  Uncle  Joo  ?  " 

"Aiy." 

Ernie  stared  seriously  for  nearly  a  minute,  and 
then  he  said  : 

"  My  daddy  zays  that  he — that  he  like  t'zee  the 
grass  grawin,  Uncle  Joo.  My  daddy  zays — he 
zays  that  bare  stones  looks  like  graves — yaas,  my 
daddy  zays  that  !  " 

The  old  man  mumbled  to  himself. 

"  My  daddy  zays  that  there  be  plenty  o'  stone  to 
zee  in  th'  Grubber,  Uncle  Joo  !  My  daddy  be 
right,  bant  he  ?  " 

This  unexpected  reference  to  the  Grubber,  or 
Union,  admission  to  which  in  old  age  was  con- 
sidered to  be  so  terrible  a  disgrace  and  calamity, 
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made  Uncle  Joe  lay  down  his  knife,  and  rise  on  his 
knees.  With  the  painful  dullness  of  one  whose 
early  life  had  been  spent  in  a  city,  whose  childhood 
had  been  unimpressed  by  blue  skies  or  green  fields, 
he  pondered.     Finally  he  said  to  the  child : 

"  Wull,  maybe  Daddy  be  c'rrect,  Ernie.  They 
do  say  that  it  be  tumble  bleak  in  th'  Grubber. 
Aiy.     Tumble  bleak." 

"  You'm  deaded  that  weed  a'right,  haven't  ee, 
Uncle  Joe  ?  " 

"Aiy." 

Ernie  went  away  to  play  in  the  water  by  the 
stream,  into  which  he  fell,  receiving  a  beating  from 
his  mother  soon  afterwards.  Into  the  cottage  he 
was  dragged,  howling  that  he  would  a-tell  daddy 
when  daddy  coomed  whoam.  He  sobbed,  and 
moped  for  half  an  hour,  then  crept  back  to  see 
what  Uncle  Joe  was  doing.  The  old  man  was  still 
patiently  uprooting  the  greenery  that  was  striving 
to  grow  in  the  earth  between  the  cobbles. 

That  summer  no  rain  fell,  and  the  brook  became 
a  trickle.  In  May,  the  potatoes,  the  cabbages,  the 
lettuces,  the  onions,  the  beans  and  the  peas, 
absorbed  the  sunbeams  and  grew  so  quickly  that 
all  the  hamlet  folk  were  delighted.  The  weeds,  too, 
benefited  by  the  sunny  generosity,  in  spite  of  hoe 
and  rake.  May  became  June,  a  month  of  intense 
light  and  heat  pulsing  from  the  blue  sky.  Every 
morning  when  he  passed  the  cottage  where  Ernie 
lived,  Uncle  Joe  made  the  same  remark  to  whom- 
soever he  saw. 
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"  My  potatoes  be  coming  up.  But  us'U  need  a 
drop  o'  rain  soon." 

No  rain  came.  The  blue  sky  smouldered,  and 
the  spirit  of  vegetation  became  listless.  By  the 
beginning  of  July  the  smoulder  became  a  glow  of 
fierce  blue  heat  that  scorched  and  destroyed. 
Finches  and  sparrows  hopped  about  in  the  shim- 
mering garden  with  beaks  agape  ;  there  was  no 
need  for  Uncle  Joe  to  do  any  more  weeding.  He 
swept  the  drang  about  twice  a  week,  gradually 
removing  with  the  stiff  twigs  of  his  besom  the 
brown  tufts  of  grass  and  weed.  Flies  buzzed  about 
him  as  he  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  flirted  on  the 
brilliant  white  walls  of  the  cottage.  The  swifts 
were  tireless  in  their  coursing,  and  their  cries  in 
the  burning  sky  were  like  the  singing  of  green  sticks 
thrown  on  a  fire.  Uncle  Joe's  slow  energy  flagged 
in  the  heat,  so  that  he  rarely  left  the  cottage, 
but  stood  and  told  every  passer-by  that  rain  was 
needed.  At  night  he  removed  his  trousers  (in 
which  usually  he  slept)  and  opened  his  windows 
two  inches,  owing  to  the  heat.  The  interior  of  the 
house  was  dry  and  musty,  and  reeking  with  soiled 
clothes  and  damp  carpets.  Hundreds  of  white 
cabbage  butterflies  passed  flickering  over  the 
garden  ;  the  cabbages  were  eaten  to  skeletons  by 
caterpillars. 

Once  Ernie,  pale  and  languid  and  dirty  of  face, 
brought  to  Uncle  Joe  a  grubby  book,  printed  in  large 
type  and  pointed  to  a  figure,  apparently  unshaven 
and  in  night  attire,  reclining  on  a  cumulus  cloud 
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"  Tis  mine,  this  one.  Look,  Uncle  Joo.  I  got 
this  one.     Who  be  that,  now  ?  " 

Uncle  Joe  took  the  book  and  scanned  the  illustra- 
tion. 

"  I  can't  zay  as  how  I  know,  midear.  It  bant 
your  mother,  now,  be  it  ?  " 

"  That  be  God,"  replied  Ernie.  "  I  got  this  one. 
It  be  mine,  it  be.  It  bant  yourn,  be  ut  ?  I  got 
God.  My  daddy  gimme  um.  Us  was  told  to  pray 
for  rain  in  church  last  Zunday,  so  God  will  zend 
rain,  won't  un  ?  " 

Uncle  Joe  did  not  answer.  He  was  afraid  to  talk 
in  such  a  way  about  God.  He  left  such  answers 
to  his  reverence  the  parson,  who  only  that  morning 
had  said  that  everything  happened  for  the  best, 
and  that  some  inscrutable  purpose  had  ordained  the 
drought,  with  its  maggot-mad  sheep  and  stringy 
root-crops.  Four  old  people  died  owing  to  the 
heat,  and  were  buried  in  the  churchyard.  Uncle 
Joe  was  no  wicked  atheist — noomye !  Uncle 
Joe  kept  indoors,  and  read  about  murders  and 
divorces  in  the  ancient  newspapers  sent  by  his 
daughter  in  service  at  Bristol. 

Every  day  the  sun  tore  a  fiercer  silver  rent  in  the 
hard  blue  sky.  The  fields  were  brown  and  hard. 
Three  of  the  wells  had  dried  up,  and  someone  had 
said  that  the  life  was  blasted  out  of  the  meadows 
for  all  time.  Thus  July  and  August.  Uncle  Joe, 
in  company  with  his  neighbours,  moaned  over  the 
tragic  loss  of  their  little  gardens.  There  were  four 
wasps'    nests    in    his   roof  somewhere.      He   grew 
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terribly  afraid  of  fire  in  the  thatch,  and  gave  up 
smoking  his  two  ounces  of  weekly  shag,  opening  the 
windows  wide  during  sleep  that  he  might  be  able 
to  smell  any  burning.     But  the  doleful  noise  of 
owls   at  night   disturbed   him,    and   he   hated   the 
twitter  of  martins  feeding  their  young  in  the  early 
morning  above  his  window.     He  could  not  share 
in  the  joy  of  the  wild  birds.     Childhood's  drought 
had  withered  his  mind's  green  tissue.     He  knocked 
down  all  the  mud  nests  with  a  pole,  and  the  nest- 
lings fell  to  the  cobbles  below.    Cats  had  several,  but 
Ernie  managed  to  catch  ten,  keeping  them  as  pets. 
The  little  boy  nursed  them  in  his  arms  and  spoke 
lovingly  to  them  ;    but  the  unknowing  pressure  of 
clammy  hands  killed  them.    Ernie  sobbed  and  spat 
on   Uncle   Joe's   door,   thrice,   because   Uncle   Joe 
had  knocked  dowrn  the  nests.     And  from  his  own 
threshold    he    shouted    out,    "  Uncle    Joo    upside 
down  !     Ould   Dawbake  !  "     His  mother  laughed 
and    scolded    Ernie    for    calling    any    one    an    old 
dawbake.     Uncle  Joe  wagged  his  head  and  said, 
"  Ah'll  tell  pliceman  !    Naughty  young  reskle,  you  !  ' 
"  Ould  Dawbake,"  yelled  Ernie,  again  and  again, 
shrieking  with  laughter.     Puny  echoes  seemed  to 
come  down  from  the  sky,  where  the  swifts  were 
high,  each  like  an  eyelash.    That  night  they  started 
their  yearly  migration  to  Africa,   but  Uncle  Joe 
did  not  notice  the  departure.     He  was  interested 
only  in  the  weather,  in  the  topica1  murder,  and 
in    the    weekly    drawing    of    his    pension.      The 
earth  only  meant  these   things  to  him  ;    and  he 
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had  had  firmly  fixed  in  his  brain  since  his  school- 
days the  conviction  that  mankind  was  given  hard- 
ships in  this  world  in  order  to  enable  him  to  enjoy 
more  the  celestial  harps  and  angelic  songs  of  the 
next.  At  times  he  wondered  why  it  was  arranged 
that  there  should  be  a  drought,  but  it  got  no  further 
than  a  vague  wonder.  The  earth  rolled  on  in  its 
orbit,  giving  to  that  part  of  the  world  hot  day  and 
starlit  night,  always  rolling  away  light  and  darkness. 
One  evening  came  a  little  cloud  from  over  the  ocean. 
It  came  at  sunset,  and  was  seen  by  all  in  the  hamlet 
of  Brakspears  St.  Flammea.  The  sun  cast  red- 
purple  hues  upon  the  vapour  that  followed  in  the 
track  of  the  messenger.  Every  one  said  that  the 
rain  was  coming,  and  great  was  the  rejoicing  of 
young  and  old.  In  the  evening  fields  the  bullocks 
lowed  their  slow  chorus  and  around  them  circled 
the  swallows  skimming  low  after  the  winged 
insects.  At  eight  o'clock  Uncle  Joe  stood  hands 
in  pockets  at  his  door  and  with  contented  puffs 
he  watched  the  moon  blotched  in  gold  and  red 
pushing  like  a  fungus  through  the  stones  and 
mounds  of  the  churchyard.  He  could  hear  the 
lowing  of  cattle,  and  the  bleat  of  sheep  from  far 
away  on  the  hills.  The  giant  agaric  pushed  its 
head  above  the  graves  till  it  seemed  to  grow 
stalkless  between  two  black  elm  trunks.  Some 
minutes  he  passed  staring  at  its  unusual  size 
and  colour — he  thought  it  beautiful — and  then 
it  was  hidden  by  clouds.     He  went  to  bed. 

But  he  did  not  sleep.     With  window  wide  open 
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he  lay  in  his  mouldy  bed.  He  was  listening  for  the 
rain.  Wood  owls  came  to  the  elms  and  hooted, 
and  the  white  owls  floated  over  the  garden  to 
their  young  under  the  thatch  of  the  cottage  ad- 
joining the  dwelling  of  Ernie's  parents,  which  had 
been  empty  since  the  death  of  old  Granfer  Jearge. 
Uncle  Joe  heard  them  as  they  came  with  rats  and 
mice,  for  they  made  an  unearthly  cry,  a  witchlike 
screeching.  "  I  be  sweating  a  lot,"  he  muttered, 
as  though  to  a  wife  beside  him.  Clangorous 
through  the  sultry  night  came  the  bell-strokes  of 
the  clock  in  the  tower  of  St.  Flammea's  church. 
Uncle  Joe  rolled  over,  and  tried  to  sleep,  then  rest- 
lessly turned  again.  Sometimes  he  sat  up  and 
listened  for  the  pattering  of  rain  so  long  desired. 
Eleven  clangs  were  beaten  out  by  the  metal 
tongue  on  the  bronze  bell,  and  at  the  last 
stroke  Uncle  Joe  heaved  himself  out  of  the 
creaking  bed,  and  shuffled  across  dry  boards  to 
the  window.  He  fumbled  in  his  coat  pocket 
for  matches,  and  struck  one.  Shakily  he  shielded 
the  small  flame  and  peered  over  the  window 
ledge.  Then  he  craned  out  his  head,  holding  his 
face  to  the  sky. 

He  remained  sitting  at  the  window  for  some 
minutes.  The  darkness  grew  thicker  with  heat. 
Suddenly  his  eyes  were  blinded  by  a  lightning  flash, 
accompanied  by  a  hot  hissing  that  seemed  to  sear 
his  hair  and  beard.  Instantaneously  there  followed 
a  burst  of  thunder  that  seemed  to  flatten  the 
cottage.     A  hurricane   of  wind    tore  at   the  elms, 
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whirling  away  most  of  the  leaves  already  enfeebled 
by  the  long  scorching  months. 

Rain  fell  violently  till  dawn,  when  the  lower  wind 
ceased  ;  and  for  two  days  and  nights  the  drops 
splashed  straight.  The  brook  swelled  and  ran  over 
its  stony  side,  flooding  the  three  cottage  floors. 
At  first,  Ernie  was  overjoyed  by  the  sight  of  the 
water ;  but  before  it  subsided  he  was  entirely 
wearied  out.  Apple  trees  were  stripped  and  ricks 
blown  over.  The  seagulls  had  gone  many  miles 
inland  twelve  hours  in  advance  of  the  storm. 

The  ebbing  of  the  brown  water  left  a  deposit  of 
mud  over  the  cobbles  of  the  drang,  as  well  as  over 
the  cottage  floors.  Uncle  Joe,  scarcely  able  to 
move  on  account  of  rheumatic  swelling  of  the  joints, 
swept  this  away,  or  as  much  of  it  as  he  was  able, 
with  his  besom,  leaving  a  reddy  brown  pile  of  mud 
beside  the  door.  This  he  intended  for  a  top- 
dressing,  or  manure,  of  his  garden. 

It  remained  beside  the  scraper,  because  a  week 
after  the  storm  Uncle  Joe  was  found,  fully  dressed 
but  for  his  boots,  dead  in  his  bed.  An  inquest  was 
held,  an  uneventful  inquiry,  that  revealed  the  fact 
that  Joseph  Rush,  widower,  of  the  hamlet  of  Brak- 
spears  St.  Flammea,  had  died  of  natural  causes. 
The  sanitary  inspector  visited  the  cottage,  and 
immediately  condemned  it  as  unfit  for  human 
occupation.  From  Bristol  came  the  daughter  of  the 
dead  man  to  attend  the  burial  in  the  churchyard. 
A  grave-site  had  already  been  purchased  by  Uncle 
Joe  in  his  lifetime,  and  into  this  the  mortal  remains 
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of  the  ex-railway  porter  was  laid  to  rest,  while  the 
rooks  cawed  and  flapped  in  the  treetops  above  the 
few  mourners. 

That  year  was  a  good  one  for  mushrooms,  for 
the  September  sun  shone  throughout  the  month. 
Seeds  of  wild  flowers  burst  their  cases  in  the  lanes 
and  hedgerows.  Larks  sang  again  the  songs  of 
spring.  On  the  thatch  of  the  deserted  cottage 
grasses  and  biting  yellow  stonecrop  began  to  grow, 
and  pennywort  on  the  crumbling  walls  bought 
life  with  their  thick  green  leaf-coins. 

Nobody  heeded  the  weeds  that  softened  the 
stone  harshness  of  the  drang.  Dandelions  and 
hawkbits,  deadnettle  and  silverweed,  all  these  grew 
and  bloomed.  The  rich  soil  beside  the  scraper  was 
pierced  by  the  leaf-enwrapped  head  of  a  dock.  It 
grew  rapidly,  but  not  very  high,  as  though  the  root 
was  almost  exhausted ;  the  seeds  were  formed 
when  it  was  but  ten  inches  high  ;  the  October  sun, 
benevolent  and  mellow,  hardened  them  off. 

The  feeble  sap  retired  to  the  root-base,  the  red 
leaves  began  to  droop.  Ernie  spied  it  one  day,  and 
snatched  at  the  stalk.  It  was  tough,  but  he  twisted 
it  away  from  the  root.  It  so  happened  that  friends 
of  his  (Babe,  Tikey,  Madge,  and  Billy)  were  playing  at 
soldiers  in  the  churchyard,  and  these  Ernie  joined 
holding  in  his  hand  the  stalk.  The  other  children 
had  twigs  and  sticks,  but  Ernie  could  not  find  one, 
so  he  held  the  weed,  pretending  it  was  a  sword. 
Into  the  churchyard  and  among  the  leaning  stones 
and  grassy  mounds  it  was  borne,  carelessly  to  be 
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cast  away  a  few  moments  later  on  a  fresh  mound 
under  the  elm,  and  forgotten  like  Uncle  Joe  who  was 
buried  there.  Happily  the  children  played,  crying 
shrilly,  until  the  sexton  appeared,  when  they  fled 
in  joyous  terror,  pretending  he  was  a  bogey-man. 

The  winter  passed,  while  the  hamlet  folk  worked 
and  ate  and  talked  and  rested.  In  February  the 
rooks  returned  to  repair  their  old  nests,  and  once 
again  the  cottagers  heard  from  dawn  till  evening 
the  familiar  cawing.  In  March  the  first  birds  of 
passage  were  back  ;  in  April  came  the  swallows  ; 
in  May  the  swifts  screamed  round  the  church  tower. 
The  condemned  cottage,  unwanted  property  of  the 
dead  man's  daughter,  became  the  home  of  many 
things.  Rats  made  their  nests  in  the  walls,  swallows 
builded  in  the  chimneys,  and  the  dishevelled  thatch 
became  a  tangle  of  vegetation.  Every  crevice  by 
the  threshold  had  its  green  thing  growing. 

But  no  green  shoot  pushed  up  beside  the  scraper. 
The  old  dock's  root  was  dead.  During  its  span  of 
life  it  had  toiled  to  make  seeds  ;  and  they  were 
made.  Now  was  come  its  time  of  rest,  when  it 
need  toil  no  more  in  the  earth  that  was  of  ancient 
scattered  things. 

The  harvest  that  year  gave  even  farmers  content- 
ment. Rain  fell  in  the  desired  way  in  spring  and  early 
summer,  swelling  the  sappy  heads  of  corn;  the  sun  in 
July  and  August  ripened  the  golden  berries.  Culti- 
vated wheat  and  despised  weed,  garden  rose  and  dog- 
rose,  all  things  flourished.  In  September  the  interior 
of  the  church  was  decorated  for  the  harvest  festival. 
t.p.s.  m 
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The  chants  of  field-workers  mingled  with  the  caws 
of  rooks  in  the  elms  without,  as  they  flapped  and 
perched  above  the  neglected  grave  of  Uncle  Joe, 
upon  which  were  growing,  as  though  in  faithful  and 
compassionate  memory,  a  score  of  young  plants  of 
Rumex  sanguineus. 
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They  waited,  smoking  cigarettes,  talking,  and 
eating  sandwiches.  The  quiet  autumn  sun  warmed 
the  woods.  Somewhere  below,  hounds  were  seeking 
to  pick  up  scent  that  all  the  morning  had  been  lying 
so  badly.  Horses  pulling  at  bramble  and  oak 
twigs  ;  one  trying  to  chew  gorse  without  pricking  its 
tongue  ;   horses  champing  bits,  and  pawing  the  turf. 

And  then  a  thin  long  peal  floated  up  from  below, 
a  spider-thread  of  sound  drifting  through  the  brown 
and   yellow   trees.     Someone   groaned,    "  Gone    to 

earth,  d it,"  and  they  trotted  downhill  to  a 

dry  waterboume,  where  Master,  whip  and  pack 
were  grouped. 

Fox  had  crept  into  a  drain,  and  had  about  ten 
yards  along  which  to  move.  Hounds  at  each  end, 
whimpering  ;  giving  tongue  sometimes,  and  being 
tapped  on  the  head  gently,  with  hunting  whips. 

"  Back,  Dewdrop  .  .  .  Back,  Hemlock.  .  .  . 
Back,  Soldier.     .     .     ." 

"  He's  a  good  dog,  that.  Awfully  pleased  with 
him.    Best  we've  got." 

"  Third  season.  .  .  .  That  terrier's  very  quiet 
inside.     .     .     .     Back,   Soldier !  " 

Soldier  did  not  move.  Gently  the  Master 
punched  his  muzzle  with  a  gloved  hand.     Soldier 
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shut  his  eyes  and  fluttered  his  lids,  and  with  lowered 
head  crept  forward  another  inch.  No,  Soldier,  you 
must  get  back  ;  but  how  fond  of  you  they  are, 
holding  up  your  obstinate  head  to  see  your  eyes. 
And  you  won't  look  at  them.  Little  bristling 
terrier  inside  the  pipe  will  drive  him  out,  and  then 
you  may  go  forward.  Now  they  are  saying  that 
you  are  quite  an  original,  with  your  funny  ways, 
and  your  habit  of  laying  your  head  on  the  Master's 
boot  when  he  comes  to  see  you  in  the  kennels. 
You  know  they  are  talking  nicely  about  you  ;  the 
hand  you  love  is  fondling  you  ;  you  quiver,  and 
creep  forward.     .     .     .     Back,  Soldier. 

There  is  talk  of  a  couple  of  foxes.  The  terrier- 
man  is  driving  with  powerful  swings  his  pick  into 
the  earth.  Under  that  leaf-mouldy  soil,  in  the 
dark  drainpipe,  a  fox  is  snarling  and  snapping, 
slinking  up  and  down  with  brush  a-mire  and  droop- 
ing, frenzied  with  fear — big-hearted  terrier  holding 
him.  Dully  sounds  the  blows  above  ;  they  are 
getting  nearer.  What  will  you  do  now  ?  That 
half-eaten  body  of  a  pheasant,  or  maybe  a  chicken, 
buried  in  the  oakwood,  with  the  tail  sticking  out — 
you  may  not  see  it  again.  That  low  carrion  crow, 
who  always  swore  gruffly  at  you — he  may  eat  it. 
Or  perhaps  stealthy  brock,  who  rolls  on  gins  to 
untill  them,  so  that  they  can  rarely  catch  him  by 
the  paw — but  not  you,  not  you.     No  way  out,  fox. 

It's  no  good  darting  to  that  end  again.  You've 
done  it  a  dozen  times  already.  Nor  the  other  end. 
Those  awful  whisperings  in  your  dark  drain,  that 
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stenchy  hound-breath,  those  ghastly  thuds  over- 
head, all  around  you.  Where's  your  cunning  now  ? 
What  avails  the  power-to-reason,  so  much  more 
developed  in  you  than  in  despised  rat  or  rabbit  which 
so  often  you  have  caught  and  cracked  ?  Prepare 
yourself,  fox — you've  had  your  last  run.  Ghastly 
thought  !  It  makes  the  sweat  slaver  and  drip  from 
your  tongue,  doesn't  it  ?  To  what  vulpine  gods 
can  you  pray  ?  Have  you  any  gods  ?  No,  because 
all  your  vital  energy  is  still  taken  up  in  the  struggle 
for  life  ;  you  are  a  lower  species  ;  you  have  no 
leisure  for  mind-soaring,  so  you  have  no  gods. 
None.  Bite  the  terrier  again.  He's  smaller  than 
you.  He's  a  traitor — a  four-footed  thing  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy  man.  No  good  thinking  that. 
Even  if  he  wasn't  you'd  kill  him  if  you  could,  any- 
where. You've  been  a  killer  all  your  life.  You've 
only  lived  for  yourself.  They've  reached  the  pipe. 
They're  going  to  break  it.  You've  got  four  feet  in 
which  to  move.  Keep  your  end  up,  old  fox. 
You've  had  some  fine  times  in  your  life.  One  more 
bite  into  the  terrier's  jaws.  He's  driving  you  back. 
Nearer  the  daylight.  No  room  to  turn.  You'll  be 
able  to  sleep  away  your  fatigue,  your  weariness,  very 
soon  now.  Poor  fox.  Tears  come  into  my  eyes. 
Let  no  one  see.  Soldier  has  bitten  on  to  his  brush, 
and  is  pulling  the  fox  out  of  the  drain. 

Master  and  whip  edge  back.  Hounds  forming 
an  uneven  circle,  heads  innermost,  about  half-a- 
dozen  couple.  Others  try  to  wedge  themselves  into 
the  circle,  to  form,  as  it  were,  extra  segments  of  it. 
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Curious  sounds  arising  from  the  circle.  Not  growl- 
ing, not  whimpering,  but  a  bee-like  humming,  a 
dull  vibration,  like  a  slackened  bass  harp  string. 
Comes  a  shrill  snarl  that  quavers  and  sinks  to  a 
dying  wail,  to  a  pitiable  snivel,  to  a  whisper,  to 
nothingness. 

Worried  by  the  swaying  circle,  a  ragged  tawny 
thing  is  carried  into  the  wood,  bowels  hanging, 
hounds  worrying,  worrying.  Crowd  carries  itself 
with  them.  Whip  and  Master  follow.  Out  of  the 
drain  creeps  a  dirty  little  white  thing,  low-legged, 
with  earth  and  blood  in  its  eyes,  on  its  muzzle, 
its  ears,  its  mouth.  An  old  man  picks  it  up,  and 
pats  it.  Terrier  struggles,  and  is  put  down.  Wants 
to  see  more  fun.  Trots  off,  rather  battered,  but 
"  awfully  bucked  with  life,"  a  girl  says. 

Pack  is  whipped  off,  and  broken  fox  taken  by 
huntsman.  Mask  and  pads  cut  off,  brush  pulled  off. 
Ragged  carcase  flung  into  the  air,  with  tenor  cries 
of  "  Tear  'im,  tear  'im,  tear  'im  I  "  and  "  Whoo 
whoop,  whoo  whoop,"  and  the  rattle  of  the  Master's 
horn.  Growls  and  snarls  ;  hounds  pulling,  tearing, 
some  trotting  off  with  ribs,  shoulders,  legs.  Cracked 
up  and  eaten.  Field  looks  on,  wondering  if  the 
Master  will  draw  another  covert ;  men  and  women 
eating  sandwiches,  drinking  port  and  whisky- 
water  from  saddle  flasks  ;  some  saying  that  fox 
should  have  been  given  a  sporting  chance,  and 
others  saying  that  fox  never  gives  a  good  run  on 
an  opening  meet,  as  so  many  pedestrians  head  it. 
"  Besides,  hounds  need  blooding." 


CORP 

When  I  first  saw  it  I  knew  it  was  "  different." 
Among  many  relatives  pushing  and  shoving  (food 
was  being  served)  it  made  no  effort  to  eat.  It 
stood  behind  the  noisy  crowd,  in  an  attitude  of 
dejection,  or,  it  may  have  been  (I  thought)  in  a 
brown  study,  a  philosophical  content. 

It  was  the  littlest  pig  of  a  farrow,  and  the  Essex 
farmer  gives  to  such  an  ill-shaped,  useless  animal 
the  name  of  cad.  Had  it  been  born  in  a  northern 
county  it  would  have  been  a  wreckling  :  in  the 
west  country  they  would  have  called  it  a  nestle- 
draff,  and  killed  it  at  birth.  But  in  Essex  there 
exist  men  called  gentlemen-farmers,  and  many  of 
these — gone  "  back  to  the  land  "  after  the  Great 
War — will  buy  cads  in  Chelmsford  Market,  thinking 
they  have  made  a  bargain.  I  knew  a  man  once 
who  told  me  that  he  had  made  a  great  bargain  ; 
he  had  bought  forty  piglets  for  six  shillings  each. 
I  saw  them.  A  bigger  collection  of  cads  I  hope 
never  to  see.  But  I  dared  not  tell  him  what  cads 
they  were,  for  he  was  so  obviously  delighted  with 
his  bargain  and  proud  of  them. 

Now  this  cad  was  less  than  one  half  the  size  of 

its  lusty  brethren,  squealing,  grunting,  shoving,  and 

struggling  around  the  trough.     Its  back  was  curved, 

its  head  too  big,  its  eyes  were  large,  it  seemed  to 
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have  two  stomachs.     A  most  extraordinary  sight, 
without  a  curl  in  its  tail. 

It  had  a  white  band  round  its  shoulders  and  ribs, 
like  all  the  true  Old  Essex  pigs.  (Some  call  them 
Wessex  Saddlebacks,  but  originally  they  came  from 
Essex.)  Its  legs  were  too  short  ;  its  body  touched 
the  ground. 

I  gave  him  the  name  of  Corp.  Every  morning, 
passing  through  the  farm,  I  went  to  see  Corp.  He 
was  always  apart,  seeming  to  meditate,  aloof  from 
the  mob.  My  friend  the  farmer  told  me  he  was 
three  months  old  ;  that  he  didn't  even  weigh  a 
"  score."  He  was  not  worth  killing.  But  some  one 
might  buy  him  for  half  a  sovereign  in  the  market 
place.  His  backbone  would  not  grow  ;  only  his 
head  and  his  stomach  expanded.  There  was  never 
a  curl  in  his  tail,  not  even  when  the  sun  shone  and 
he  was  turned  out  in  a  field.  At  night,  when  all 
the  piggies  shoved  together  for  warmth,  Corp  was 
squeezed  to  the  cold  edge.  He  never  wanted  to 
play.  His  brothers  in  the  field  squeaked  and 
chased  each  other  ;  Corp  regarded  the  fallen  leaves 
and  the  green  grass,  brooding  on  life  and  death. 

One  morning  the  farmer  missed  the  malformed 
animal.  The  piggies  were  huddled  together  when 
he  went  to  the  sty — there  had  been  a  frost.  When 
their  barley  meal  came  they  squealed  and  rushed  to 
the  trough.  But  not  the  cad.  We  found  him  under 
the  straw.  The  night  had  been  kind  to  him.  He 
lay  rigid,  an  insignificant  morsel ;  but  there  was  a 
curl  in  his  tail. 


NOR 

My  cottage  is  old,  very  old,  and  the  walls  are  two 
feet  thick.  I  live  my  quiet  life  in  their  shelter. 
Once  I  had  birds  and  animals  to  dwell  with  me, 
but  they  have  gone  out  into  the  wild  world.  The 
otter  is  dead,  the  magpies  are  dead,  my  kestrel 
hawks  soar  on  the  hourless  wind  of  the  downs. 

Crow  and  seagull,  owl  and  kitten,  all  are  gone 
from  me.  The  owl  used  to  call  in  the  churchyard 
elms  at  dusk  ;  but  they  have  cut  the  trees,  and  his 
hollow  notes  are  heard  no  more.  It  is  quiet  in  the 
old  sixteenth-century  cottage  when  the  night  is  like 
a  bird  overshadowing  its  young.  When  darkness 
brooded  the  earth  in  sleep,  Nor  used  to  come  out 
of  his  hole.  He  had  long  ears  and  bright  black 
eyes  ;  he  was  a  field  mouse  whose  home  was  in 
one  of  the  galleries  that  are  tunnelled  in  the  walls. 
From  the  corner  he  looked  at  me,  waiting  for  a 
piece  of  bread,  his  nightly  alms.  He  was  not  afraid. 
He  took  it  in  his  paws,  nibbling,  his  small,  bright, 
jet  eyes  fixed  on  mine. 

He  was  nimble,  clean,  and  affectionate.  He 
loved  me  to  scratch  the  base  of  his  ears  with  a 
match-stick.  His  hearing  was  delicate,  his  sense  of 
smell  acute,  and  under  the  browny  coat  a  tiny  heart 
beat  out  the  rhythmic  bubble  of  life — just  like  you 
and  me. 
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I  closed  the  cottage  when  I  went  away  for  several, 
months.  I  forgot  about  Nor.  But  I  remembered 
him  on  my  return,  because  I  found  him  in  a  jar  onl 
the  larder  shelf.  The  jar  was  of  green  glass,  coarseo 
and  bubbled,  and  dusty  grains  of  rice  lay  on  thej 
bottom.  Nor  had  jumped  in  and  eaten  ;  but  he 
could  not  climb  out  again.  So  he  remained  during 
the  months  in  the  glass  jar.  He  had  nibbled  few  of 
the  grains  grown  by  the  toil  of  man  ;  no  dewdropsj 
had  he  sipped — the  dew  which  falls  from  heaven,' 
and  is  serf  of  the  sun. 

The  little  corse  was  light  and  flat  as  a  brown 
beech  leaf  ;  he  must  have  been  dead  a  long  time. 
The  furry  coat  was  shrunken  over  the  ribs  and  the 
backbone  ;  no  longer  were  the  eyes  black  and 
beady  and  bright.  A  spider  had  spun  a  web  across 
the  mouth  of  the  jar,  a  shroud  for  the  rested  mite 
that  for  hours  had  leapt  up  the  glassy  walls  of  his 
waterless  prison. 
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A  yellow  dandelion  on  the  bank  of  the  stream 
was  bent  as  the  creature's  body  passed  over  it,  and 
an  oily  smear  tarnished  its  disk,  so  disfiguring  it 
that  no  bronze  fly  came  to  explore  for  pollen,  and 
eventually  it  withered  without  forming  any  seeds. 
A  year  ago  a  small  brown  speck  had  swung  there 
under  a  silken  parachute,  but  no  bird  had  found  it  ; 
one,  indeed,  had  chased  the  rolling  seed-bearer  as 
it  was  blown  over  the  sooty  grasses,  but  the  seed 
had  already  been  released.  Now  the  dandelion 
would  have  to  wait  till  another  year  before  building 
itself  up  a  flower  from  mud  and  sunlight. 

The  creature  passed  on — a  black  rat,  the  last  of 
its  kind  remaining  in  the  south-east  of  London. 
For  years  it  had  lived  by  the  banks  of  the  Ravens- 
bourne  stream,  that  in  a  greasy  brown  mud  bed 
meanders  by  Catford,  through  an  open  space 
that  once  was  a  park,  called  the  Ladywell 
Recreation  Ground,  under  an  old  brick  archway 
called  the  Ladywell  Bridge,  washing  tattered 
fences,  dying  trees,  factories,  timber  yards,  and 
sordid  back-gardens,  turning  a  mill-wheel  below 
which  of  olden  time  trout  used  to  lie,  and  meeting 
the  dead  brook  Quaggy  by  Lewisham  Junction 
Station  ;  together  the  poor  streams  flow  through  a 
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land  more  foul  till  they  reach  the  Thames  rushing 
with  its  load  of  filth  to  the  sea  for  absolution. 

Lewisham  was  once  a  quiet  village,  through  which 
rumbled  the  Kentish  fruit  and  vegetable  carts  on 
their  way  to  the  Old  Kent  Road  and  the  Covent 
Garden  Market.  The  Ravensbourne  stream  was 
once  clear  and  its  waters  were  pure,  nourishing 
scarlet-finny  droves  of  roach  and  dace  ;  trout  and 
grayling  lurked  in  the  pools  wimpling  by  the  roots 
of  overhanging  willow  and  oak.  In  spring  the 
great  gold  goblets  of  the  king-cups  cast  a  thick 
lustre  on  the  water,  and  later  there  came  the  forget- 
me-nots,  the  purple  flag-lilies  and  the  bulrushes, 
hiding  moorhens  and  dabchicks.  But  when  the 
surrounding  cornfields  were  built  upon,  and  row 
upon  row  of  brick  houses  sprung  up  in  response 
to  the  industrial  boom  of  thirty  years  ago,  all  these 
things  began  to  disappear.  As  the  years  went  by 
the  old  manor  houses  were  pulled  down  ;  every- 
thing was  changed.  As  the  alien  hordes  invaded 
what  had  been  the  country,  so  the  wild  creatures 
died  out.  Progress  spread  with  the  increase  of 
chimneys,  so  did  the  soot,  which,  mingling  with  the 
damp  breath  of  Father  Thames,  sometimes  swirled 
over  the  low-lying  south-eastern  suburbs,  blotting 
out  all  things — little  house  and  grimy  tree,  droning 
tramcar  and  heavy  beer-lorry,  sparrow  and  falling 
leaf. 

But  this  short  chronicle  does  not  deal  principally 
with  Lewisham  and  its  pale-faced  inhabitants,  or 
with  the  Ravensbourne  and  its  dead  waters  ;  rather 
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are  these  things  the  background  for  the  drama  of 
Tattered  Joe,  surely  one  of  the  strangest  natures 
that  civilisation  had  distorted  ;  of  Slimey,  the  last 
black  rat  in  the  south-east  of  London  ;  and  of 
Splitail,  the  last  fish,  if  one  excepts  visiting  eels,  to 
be  left  alive,  or  rather,  dead-and-alive,  in  the  stream. 
Even  that  does  not  describe  properly  Splitail's  con- 
dition, for  he  was  an  animated  corpse.  A  pale  blue 
fungus  grew  on  his  broken  tail,  on  his  sides,  corrupt- 
ing his  red  fins  and  dulling  his  eyes.  Now  Splitail 
was  a  big  roach,  over  twelve  inches  long,  and  twenty 
ounces  in  weight.  How  he  had  managed  to  survive 
in  the  poisoned  waters  was  a  mystery  to  the  boy 
who  sometimes  wandered  along  the  banks  with  a 
catapult,  "  potting  "  at  sparrows  and  rats  and  an 
occasional  water-vole.  He  was  a  boy  who  combined 
observation  with  dreaminess,  a  desire  to  hunt  and 
trap  (like  a  Red  Indian)  with  a  love  of  birds  and 
animals.  When  he  was  ten  he  and  his  small  sister 
went  into  the  Rec,  as  the  London  County  Council 
Park  was  called,  with  slices  of  mutton,  some  string, 
and  two  S-shaped  meathooks.  Through  the  plank- 
ing of  the  imitation  rustic  bridges  they  let  down 
their  deadly  instruments  for  ensnaring  fish,  waiting 
so  long  for  a  bite  that  they  were  three  hours  late 
for  tea.  He  would  have  been  wildly  happy  had 
he  known  that  he  had  nearly  caught  something,  for 
Slimey,  swimming  upstream,  had  smelt  the  meat 
and  had  had  a  good  meal. 

This  was  the  first  encounter  of  the  boy  and  the 
rat.     Many  times  afterwards  he  saw  him,  and  took 
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"  pots  "  at  him,  but  he  always  missed.  The  years 
went  on,  and  one  day  the  boy  saw  the  form  of 
Splitail  lighted  by  a  slanting  sunbeam  as  he  waved 
his  fins  and  tail,  troutwise,  in  the  pool  by  an  ancient 
alder  near  one  of  the  rustic  bridges.  He  told  his 
friend,  and  the  two  made  many  expeditions  to  feed 
it  with  worms  and  bread-pills.  It  delighted  them 
to  think  that  in  the  river  there  was  a  fish  still  alive 
and  known  only  to  themselves,  and  Phillip  wove 
many  romances  about  it.  He  had  a  cousin  called 
Willie  far  away  in  the  country,  who  was  awfully 
lucky,  because  he  lived  near  a  huge  lake,  among  all 
kinds  of  rare  birds  and  animals  that  Phillip  had 
only  heard  about  from  his  father,  who  had  been 
born  and  brought  up  at  Rookhurst.  But  now  all 
that  was  done  with  ;  his  father  had  to  work  in  an 
office  in  the  city  ;  and  he  suffered,  living  in  an 
alien  and  crowded  suburb  of  London.  He  was 
very  poor,  and  sometimes  bitter. 

The  invasion  of  the  brown  rat  into  England 
centuries  ago  caused  the  extermination  of  the 
black  rat,  a  smaller,  less  fierce  animal,  with  a 
longer  snout  and  tail.  How  Slimey  came  to  the 
Ravensbourne  rat -colony,  whether  he  was  born  there, 
and  why  he  Mas  so  big,  are  mysteries  insoluble. 
He  was  a  buck-rat,  and  a  great  fighter  ;  his  ears 
were  torn  and  his  tail  was  scarred  ;  he  had  been  the 
father  of  over  a  thousand  rats,  his  right  to  paternity 
being  gained  by  superior  strength  in  many  a  fight 
with  brown  bucks.  He  cared  nothing  for  the  litters 
of  which  he  was  parent  ;   happened  he  to  approach 
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a  nest  of  one  of  them,  probably  because  he  was 
hungry,  the  doe  that  a  little  while  since  he  had 
wooed  invariably  bit  him,  and  he  went  away, 
because  he  never  argued  with  a  doe-rat,  but  suffered 
her  biting  remarks  patiently. 

After  smirching  the  dandelion,  merely  because 
it  so  happened  that  it  was  in  his  way,  he  crept  along 
a  rat-run,  leaving  behind  him  the  imprint  of  claws 
and  the  wet  mark  of  his  tail.  Suddenly  he  stopped, 
remaining  quite  still.  Just  before  him  was  a  haw- 
thorn bush,  growing  behind  the  fence  that  terminated 
the  dreary  vegetable  gardens  of  the  Lewisham 
Infirmary.  He  looked  quickly  across  the  stream, 
which  at  that  place  was  about  eighteen  feet  wide, 
but  there  was  no  human  on  the  path  beyond  the 
railings.  The  sparrow  in  one  of  the  lower  twigs  of 
the  thorn  had  not  seen  him.  He  crept  forward 
with  infinite  slowness,  moving  carefully  one  foot 
before  the  other.  With  a  noise  of  wings  and  shrill 
chirpings  other  sparrows  flew  to  the  bush,  and 
commenced  to  squabble  over  something.  Slimey 
was  pleased,  and  slightly  increased  his  forward 
movement.  The  sparrow  he  was  watching  made 
the  squabble  into  a  personal  quarrel  with  another 
cock-bird,  and  the  two  fell  about  six  inches  to  a 
lower  branch.  Slimey  took  a  swift  run  forward, 
leapt  into  the  air,  there  was  a  squeak  of  alarm. 
The  others  forgot  their  squabble  and  flew  away. 
By  the  leg  Slimey  held  the  bird,  who  fluttered 
wildly  its  wings  and  pecked  him  twice  on  the  nose, 
drawing  a  small  bead  of  blood.     The  rat  stood  on 
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the  bird,  and  with  a  quick  bite  severed  its  neck. 
It  shuddered  and  lay  still. 

Slimey  dragged  it  into  a  near  hole,  turning  out  a 
neat  little  creature  with  a  clean  brown  coat  and  a 
blunt  nose — it  was  a  harmless  water-vole — and  ate 
the  sparrow.  What  he  did  not  want  he  left,  and 
when  the  timid  vole  returned  it  worked  for  a  half 
hour  at  the  cleaning  of  its  burrow,  taking  the 
feathers  and  the  wings  to  make  more  comfortable 
its  nest  at  the  end  of  the  hole. 

Slimey  ranged  far  in  his  hunting,  over  eight 
miles  of  bank  being  familiar  to  him.  Sometimes  it 
rained  heavily,  and  the  Ravensbourne  quickly 
flooded,  driving  hundreds  of  rats  out  of  their 
galleries.  But  having  no  home  of  his  own  he  did 
not  mind  the  floods,  especially  as  wonderful 
foods  sometimes  came  down  with  the  swift  water 
and  the  branches  of  trees — dead  fowls,  mouldy 
mutton-bones,  and  once  a  whole  fat  pig. 

Periods  of  sunshine,  Slimey  noticed,  became 
periods  of  cold  and  frost  ;  and  these  periods  re- 
curred at  regular  intervals.  Also  he  was  accustomed 
to  the  dread  hooting  of  the  brown  owl  that  followed 
the  death  shriek  of  some  hapless  rat,  for  that  was 
part  of  his  life  ;  but  the  sudden  colossal  bangs  at 
night,  and  once  or  twice  the  crimson  roar  near  him 
nearly  killed  him  with  fright.  He  noticed  that 
the  hum  of  the  creatures  in  the  sky  was  invariably 
followed  by  the  colossal  bangs,  the  sweeping  of  the 
sky  with  gigantic  whiskers  of  light,  and  the 
frightened  cries  of  humans  who  sometimes  in  the 
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early  night  were  lying  on  the  banks  in  whispering 
couples.  Once  Slimey  was  caused  by  his  heart 
to  jump  into  the  river.  Something  whined 
above  him  like  one  of  the  mosquitoes  that  haunted 
the  river,  only  the  whine  grew  louder  and  louder, 
increasing  till  it  became  a  hiss  of  something  that 
never  before  had  he  met,  although  once  he  had 
dreamed  about  it.  With  a  gigantic  whoosh  it  passed 
by  him  and  hit  the  river,  sending  up  a  vast  spurt  of 
ooze.  Slimey  dived,  and  swam  under  water  so  far 
that  he  nearly  drowned,  not  knowing  that  the  nose- 
cap  of  the  anti-Zeppelin  shell  had  missed  him  by 
two  yards,  that  it  had  missed  Splitail  by  ten  feet 
and  Tattered  Joe,  asleep  in  a  disused  swan's  nest, 
by  fifty  yards.  Of  the  three  Tattered  Joe  was  the 
most  alarmed  ;  he  rose  from  his  bed  and  went  under 
the  railway  footbridge,  distant  by  four  minutes'  walk. 
In  the  morning  he  awoke,  and  went  down  to  a 
Lewisham  stable  in  order  to  groom  a  horse. 

The  origin  of  Tattered  Joe,  like  the  origin  of 
Slimey,  was  a  mystery  ;  but  whereas  the  human 
was  a  perpetual  mystery  to  Lewisham,  the  animal 
was  of  interest  only  to  Phillip  ;  at  least,  it  had  been 
during  his  boyhood.  Tattered  Joe  was  a  short  and 
sturdy  man,  with  his  head  and  face  half  hidden  by 
an  enormous  cap  worn  back  to  front,  from  which 
sprouted  hair  resembling  a  bunch  of  over-ripe 
banana  skins.  The  face  itself,  or  that  part  of 
it  visible,  was  not  unlike  an  apple  ;  an  apple  that 
has  been  thrown  with  violence  against  a  wall  and 
left  there  for  a  week  in  wet  weather.     The  hue  of 
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Joe's  round  face  was  the  hue  of  a  pulp}'  apple  ;  his 
voice  was  hoarser  than  that  of  the  oldest  rook 
nesting  in  the  colony  of  the  Infirmary  grounds  ;  he 
looked  like  the  stump  of  a  lightning-blasted  tree 
to  which  rags  had  anciently  been  nailed  ;  his 
feet  were  protected  by  big  boots,  completing  the 
resemblance  to  a  tree-stump  in  upright  motion. 
Usually  he  hid  his  hands  in  his  pockets  as  he 
slouched  along. 

Most  of  the  boys  of  Lewisham  called  after  him, 
and  "  sauced  "  him  ;  and  those  boys  who  did  not 
"  sauce  "  him  only  refrained  because  they  were 
timid,  or  because  their  mothers  repeatedly  im- 
pressed upon  them  the  knowledge  of  their  genteel 
parenthood.  Tattered  Joe  would  hurl  curses  at 
them,  and  they  would  jeer  the  more.  Thousands 
of  Lewisham  residents,  meeting  him  in  the  High 
Street  and  elsewhere,  swung  away  in  a  semicircle 
about  him  when  they  passed  ;  he  slouched  along., 
and  people  made  way  for  him.  He  was  said  to  be 
an  Old  Etonian  who  had  been  brought  low  by 
gambling,  racing,  women,  wine,  song,  and  a 
wicked  uncle ;  he  was  said  to  be  the  co-heir- 
in-chancery  of  a  large  estate,  but  having  had  a 
bitter  quarrel  with  a  step-sister,  the  co-heir,  he 
refused  to  sign  a  paper  that  would  make  them  both 
fabulously  wealthy  ;  he  was  said  to  have  been  a 
schoolmaster  of  the  local  grammar  school  driven 
mad  by  boys  ;  he  was  said  to  be  a  musical  genius 
crazed  by  the  Saturday-night  music  of  the  Salvation 
Army     bands.       All     the     statements,     rumours, 
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mis-statements,  jokes,  and  remarks  made  about 
Tattered  Joe  by  Lewisham  reflected  directly  upon 
the  credulity  and  the  intelligence  of  Lewisham's 
population;  but  none  of  them  affected  the  wild  man. 

Joe  lumbered  along  Lewisham  High  Street, 
annoyed  by  boys  as  flies  annoy  a  horse.  He 
replied  to  them  with  hoarse  oaths  and  fist-shakes. 

"  Wait  till  I  get  you,  you  boys.  Yerrse  !  Just 
you  wait,  yerrse  !  "  Alfred,  the  ratcatcher,  with 
Flo,  his  foxterrier-bitch,  passed  him  on  his  way  to 
ferret  the  Recreation  Ground  banks,  and  said  good 
morning. 

"  Lend  us  a  penny,  maite.  I'll  pay  yer  back. 
Yerrse  !  " 

Alfred  gave  the  penny  good-naturedly,  and 
Tattered  Joe  walked  towards  the  Lewisham  Obelisk. 
Outside  a  coffee-house  he  waited,  till  a  fat  man 
emerged  with  hunks  of  broken  bread  and  a  pint  of 
tea  in  a  receptacle  made  out  of  a  rusty  can  that 
once  had  contained  tinned  fruit.  It  was  Joe's 
special  cup,  and  he  would  have  no  other. 

Afterwards  he  went  round  to  the  mews  behind 
the  Rat  Trap,  a  pub  near  the  mill,  and  asked  in  a 
hoarse  voice  how  Kate  was.  The  owner  said 
that  she  was  better,  and  advised  him  to  go  away. 

"  I  don't  want  my  mare  lousy,"  he  said  ;  "  you 
ain't  washed  yerself,  Joe." 

"  Garn  !  "  shouted  Joe,  "  I'm  nert  lousy.  Nert 
me.     Ner.     Straight,  I'm  nert  crummy." 

So  Erb  allowed  Joe  to  groom  the  mare,  which  he 
did  lovingly,  making  a  gentle  whispering  whistle 
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with  his  lips  all  the  time.  The  mare  stood  still, 
sometimes  turning  soft  eyes  to  regard  her  benefactor, 
and  touching  him  with  her  nose.  Joe  refused  to 
accept  sixpence  when  he  had  cleaned  out  the 
middens  and  polished  the  harness. 

"  Giss  a  penny,  maite.  I  don't  want  no  other 
payment.  Ner.  Giss  a  penny  ter  pay  back  a 
bloke." 

At  midday  he  again  was  "  sauced  "  by  boys,  but 
that  evening  something  worse  than  verbal  abuse 
awaited  him.  He  was  seized  by  some  half-drunk 
youths  and  taken  into  a  stable  near  a  coffee-stall, 
held  down,  and  one  half  of  his  head  cropped  with 
horse-clippers,  and  one  side  of  his  face  roughly 
shaved.  Then  they  stripped  off  his  clothes  and 
threw  water  over  him,  while  Joe  cursed  and  swore  and 
blasphemed  with  a  voice  hoarser  than  that  of  the  oldest 
rook  nesting  in  the  Infirmary  grounds.  Later  on 
he  went  as  usual  to  the  coffee-stall  with  his  tea-can, 
and  got  the  scraps  that  the  kindly  proprietor  always 
had  for  him  with  the  hot  dregs  of  one  of  the  tea 
urns.  The  youths  came  insolently  up  to  the  shaded 
stall,  telling  everyone  how  drunk  they  were  ;  and 
the  stall-keeper  told  them  sharply  they  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  themselves.  But,  he  supposed,  the 
marks  of  their  mothers'  handslaps  were  still  on 
certain  parts  of  them,  otherwise  they  would  have 
been  in  the  army.  The  discussion  went  on,  abuse 
being  given  on  both  sides,  and  Joe  cursing  and 
muttering  to  himself  until  someone  came  up — a  tall 
pale  man  in  mufti.     This  individual  asked  for  tea 
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and  the  youths  guffawed,  but  they  were  ignored. 
They  began  again  to  torment  the  miserable  Joe, 
when  the  stranger  said  : 

"  Go  away,  you  fellows.  Be  off,  and  behave 
yourselves.     Leave  the  man  alone." 

"  Bee  orff  !  Bee  orff  !  "  they  jeered.  "  Gorblime, 
wot  a  torff  !  Go  awee,  you  fellars  !  Aye  come 
from  Hoxford  Collidge,  aye  do  !  " 

"  Be  off,  be  off !  "  warned  the  stranger. 

Joe  slouched  away,  and  the  youths  followed,  six 
or  seven  of  them,  and  began  pushing  him. 

"  Wait  till  I  git  yer,  you  boys.  Yerrse.  I  ain't 
done  no  harm  to  you." 

Bill  the  coffee-stall  proprietor  related  afterwards 
how  the  toff  went  swiftly  after  the  youths,  who, 
thinking  that  he  would  provide  better  sport  for 
them,  left  Joe  alone  and  crowded  round  the  stranger. 

"  Lorlumme,  mite,  it  would  have  warmed  yer 
heart.  '  Be  off,  you  boys  !  '  cried  the  torf,  and  one 
of  them,  the  biggest,  who  fancied  isself  with  the 
mitts,  asked  him  who  he  thought  he  was,  and  squared 
up  to  im.  Lorlumme,  they  didn't  arf  get  a  shock. 
The  torf,  quick  as  a  flash,  hit  the  bloke  on  the  jaw, 
and  dahn  e  went,  then  e  hit  another  and  then 
another.  Dahn  they  went  like  skittles,  and  the 
others  did  a  guy.  Lorlumme,  e  didn't  arf  upand 
them  !  Then  the  torf  orffered  Joe  a  dollar,  but  Joe 
cussed  at  im,  saying  e  put  the  blokes  on  to  im  !  So 
the  torf  turned  away  and  come  back  ere.  E  said 
he  lived  in  these  parts,  and  were  an  orficer  on  leave, 
by  name  of  Maddison." 
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Alf  the  ratcatcher  chuckled,  and  said  that  Joe 
was  always  like  that.  The  next  day  Alf  invited  a 
few  friends  to  see  some  sport  with  the  rats  he  had 
caught,  and  in  the  backyard  of  the  Rat  Trap  they 
gathered — all  old  men,  too  old  to  be  in  the  army. 
Tattered  Joe  was  there,  and  Flo  killed  a  dozen  by 
neatly  picking  them  up  as  they  darted  out  of  the 
wire  cage,  flinging  them  in  the  air,  catching  them 
by  the  back  as  they  fell,  and  giving  one  shake  that 
broke  their  life  mechanism  as  a  bomb  shatters  a 
dynamo.  Alf  had  a  big  black  rat,  a  fierce  old 
monster  that  was  too  good  to  waste  in  the  same 
manner,  so  he  fetched  Lop,  the  polecat-ferret,  out 
of  his  musty  hutch,  and  put  him  in  a  large  box  with 
Slimey.     Flo  he  locked  up  in  the  stable,  barking. 

Lop  was  a  young  dog-ferret,  and  therefore  without 
the  skill  that  an  older  animal  would  have  possessed. 
Slimey  immediately  went  into  a  corner,  reared  him- 
self in  a  crouching  position,  and  waited.  The  men 
leaned  over  the  box,  watching  Lop  creeping  nearer 
and  nearer  the  corner,  weaving  his  head  right  and 
left  like  a  restless  dray-horse  in  a  stall.  Slimey 
bared  his  fangs,  and  began  to  cry.  He  made  a 
noise  like  a  child  in  a  temper,  and  ground  his 
teeth.  Suddenly  Lop  darted  forward,  but  Slimey 
anticipated  it,  leaping  by  him  with  a  thud  of  his 
tail  on  the  wood,  and  gashing  Lop's  shoulder  as  he 
passed. 

"  Lorlumme,"  muttered  Bill,  the  coffee-stall  man. 
Slimey  waited  in  another  corner.  Lop  approached 
with  the  same  sinuous  motion  ;    Slimey  cried  with 
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rage  and  fear.  Lop's  instinctive  desire  was  to  get 
the  rat  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  when  he  could  kill 
it  with  ease.  Slimey  knew  that,  and  relied  upon 
his  agility  to  leap  aside  as  the  ferret  dashed  at  him, 
ripping  a  long  red  gash  in  his  body  every  time. 
Lop  got  angry,  and  chattered  his  rage  ;  Slimey 
whined  and  grizzled  in  the  corners  ;  and  the  bottom 
of  the  box  was  imprinted  with  bloody  footprints. 

"  The  rat's  too  good  for  Lop."  said  Alf  ;  "  he'll 
kill  'im  if  we  aren't  keerful.     Let  Flo  finish  'im." 

He  grabbed  Lop,  and  left  the  rat  in  the  box,  and 
was  taking  the  ferret  to  the  stable  when  Tattered 
Joe  put  his  arm  in  the  box.  Slimey  jumped  up  his 
arm,  nipped  his  ear  as  he  passed,  and  swift  as  a 
thrown  stone  went  across  the  yard. 

Blood  streamed  from  Joe's  ear-lobe,  and  he 
bellowed  gruffly  after  the  rat,  "  You  wait  till  I  get 
yer.     Yerrse.     I  aint  done  no  harm  to  you  ." 

He  may  have  meant  to  release  Slimey  after  his 
sporting  fight  ;  he  may  have  been  sorry  for  him. 
Anyhow,  Slimey  bit  his  benefactor,  and  got  away, 
swarming  up  the  wall  near  the  mill  and  jumping 
into  the  Ravensbourne.  A  week  later  he  was  back 
near  the  old  swan's  nest  in  the  Recreation  Ground, 
living  on  sparrows,  young  rats,  snails,  beetles, 
worms,  and  any  edible  morsel  that  the  muddy 
waters  brought  down.  Again  and  again  he  made 
attempts  to  catch  Splitail,  swimming  under  water 
like  an  otter,  but  the  ancient  fish  avoided  him. 

Food  got  scarcer,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
nineteen  seventeen  Slimey  found  that  there  was 
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practically  no  floating  food  to  be  found  in  the  water. 
One  morning  after  a  severe  frost  he  found  Splitail 
near  a  shallow  mudbank,  and  lying  on  its  side. 
Slimey  walked  over  the  mudbank,  and  seeing  him 
the  roach  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  reach  deeper 
water.  But  it  was  dying,  and  the  slow  flaps  it  made 
told  the  rat  that  it  was  his  at  last.  The  blue-grey 
fungus  was  thick  on  its  side,  the  metallic  green  of 
its  back  scales  was  gone,  the  fins  and  the  tail  were 
no  longer  red,  but  frayed  and  drab.  Slimey  dragged 
it  to  the  mudbank,  and  commenced  to  eat  it. 
While  it  was  doing  so  other  rats  came  near,  but 
dared  not  approach.  When  he  was  gorged  he  went 
away  to  sleep  in  a  rotten  willow  near  the  swan's 
nest  that  was  protected  by  hurdles,  leaving  the 
others  to  squeak  and  scurry  over  the  corpse.  Soon 
all  that  remained  of  Splitail  was  a  backbone  with 
tail  attached,  lying  on  the  mudbank  in  the  midst  of 
claw-prints. 

Tattered  Joe  felt  the  pains  of  hunger  and  whistled. 
Alf  the  ratcatcher  met  him  in  the  High  Street  one 
Sunday,  also  whistling. 

"  What 're  yer  whistling  for  ?  "  growled  Joe  ; 
"  yer  ain't  ungry,  are  yer  ?  Lend  us  a  copper, 
maite." 

Alf  gave  him  tuppence,  and  was  paid  back  within 
a  week.  Joe  was  very  particular  about  his  debts. 
A  water  main  burst  in  Lewisham  in  the  frosty 
period,  and  at  night  Joe  went  near  the  coke-brazier 
of  the  gang.  But  they  warned  him  away,  saying 
that  he  did  not  wash.     Joe  cursed  them,  and  went 
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to  Bill's  coffee-stall  with  his  can  for  tea.  He 
whistled  loudly,  and  Bill  gave  him  some  dry  bread 
which  he  ate  hungrily.  Food  queues  in  Lewisham 
were  growing  longer  and  longer,  and  people  were 
talking  about  the  submarine  peril.  Joe  did  not  talk 
with  any  one  about  it,  but  whistled  louder  than  ever. 
The  cold  increased,  and  in  the  early  morning  he  went 
to  the  gaudy  advertisement  hoardings,  tearing  down 
strips  of  paper  which  he  took  under  the  arch  of  the 
railway  footbridge,  wrapping  himself  up  in  them. 
Sometimes  when  he  awoke  he  could  not  move  for 
an  hour,  and  his  lips  were  too  cold  to  be  pursed  for 
whistling. 

He  was  lying  one  night  in  the  swan's  nest,  when 
an  owl  came  over  his  head  and  peered  down.  Joe 
did  not  see  it,  nor  did  Slimey,  who  was  two  feet  away 
from  his  pocket.  In  that  pocket  Joe  had  half  a 
loaf  and  some  rancid  pork  given  him  by  Bill  the 
coffee-stall  man,  and  he  was  musing  about  it,  and 
how  he  would  enjoy  it  in  the  morning.  Slimey  had 
smelt  the  rancid  pork,  and  had  crept  nearer  to  the 
smell.  The  rat  knew  the  old  man,  and  did  not  fear 
him.  He  had  stolen  food  out  of  his  pocket  before, 
when  he  had  been  asleep,  and  to-night  the  smell  of 
the  decaying  meat  delighted  him. 

Tattered  Joe  did  not  stir,  nor  did  the  wood  owl 
peering  above  with  round  black  eyes.  Nearer 
went  the  rat  ;  a  rimed  branch  creaked  above,  and 
he  started  in  fear.  The  night  was  undisturbed  by 
bombing  airplanes  or  shunting  of  Woolwich  ammu- 
nition trains  in  the  distance.     But  when  the  owl 
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launched  itself  downwards,  having  decided  that  the 
movement  below  was  capable  of  being  destroyed  by 
itself,  there  was  a  long  and  terrible  scream.  The 
feathered  feet  gripped  the  black  rat's  body,  but 
that  body  was  so  tough  and  big  that  the  talons  were 
unable  to  squeeze  the  heart  into  stillness.  To  the 
owl's  surprise  it  was  dragged  along  the  ground, 
flapping  its  wings  and  snapping  its  beak  with  anger. 
Harder  and  harder  it  gripped  with  its  claws,  more 
desperate  were  the  struggles  of  Slimey,  who  was 
endeavouring  to  climb  up  the  owl's  front  and  tear 
the  artery  at  the  side  of  its  neck.  Attracted  by  the 
screams,  a  wandering  cat  ran  forward,  but  seeing 
the  owl  and  hearing  the  snap  of  its  bill,  the  cat 
climbed  a  tree.  Tattered  Joe  was  awakened  by 
the  struggle,  since  it  was  taking  place  on  his  body. 
He  caught  the  owl  and  crushed  its  skull  (an  easy 
matter)  in  his  fist  ;  then  he  hit  Slimey  and  broke 
all  the  rat's  ribs.  The  owl  died  with  slow  flaps  of 
broad  wings,  and  when  it  was  dead  Joe  spread  its 
softness  over  his  legs  like  a  blanket. 

The  pale-faced  inhabitants  of  Lewisham  who 
were  working  for  much  money  in  Woolwich 
Arsenal,  and  had  to  be  out  as  soon  as  it  was 
light,  were  startled  out  of  their  apathy  the  next 
morning  by  the  sight  of  Joe  as  he  slouched  along 
the  pavement  carrying  a  large  bird,  some  sort 
of  foreign  hen,  they  imagined.  Near  the  eating 
house  Joe  skinned  the  bird,  which  had  a  small  body, 
and  the  rat,  and  boiled  them  together  in  his  special 
can   over   the   water-gang's   coke   fire.     He   boiled 
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them  for  three  hours,  finding  the  owl  very  tough  ; 
but  still,  he  managed  to  eat  all  of  it.  He  did  not 
whistle  that  day. 

Thus  the  last  fish  in  the  stream  and  the  last  black 
rat  in  the  south-east  of  London  disappeared  from 
the  world  of  mortal  things.  The  Ravensbourne 
still  runs,  and  at  night  the  blurs  that  are  humai* 
creatures  trudge  the  paths  by  the  water.  Sometimes 
they  stop  and  speak  to  taller  blurs  that  approach, 
and  together  the  pairs  go  to  places  among  the 
trees,  secretly,  rarely  speaking.  Human  derelic- 
tion remains  ;  but  the  bulrushes  and  the  water- 
fowl are  no  more  ;  nor  does  the  king-cup  make 
its  golden  goblet  in  the  spring.  Beauty  dies 
where  man  goes  often.  The  swans  have  gone  too, 
and  the  old  nest  has  been  burned  with  the  dead 
leaves  of  an  autumn.  Tattered  Joe  is  no  more, 
for  in  the  hard  winter  of  nineteen  seventeen,  just 
after  the  teeth  of  Slimey  had  pierced  the  flesh  of 
Splitail,  and  the  owl's  talons  had  pierced  the  body 
of  Slimey,  they  found  him  lying  frozen  in  the  old 
heap  of  sedges  and  sticks,  his  heart  pierced  by  the 
black  frost  of  that  tragic  year. 
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HALBERT 

A  small,  red-haired,  ragged  boy  sat  on  a  log  among 
the  nettles  of  the  forbidden  forest,  and  with  a  joy- 
trembled  heart  he  saw  the  bluebells.  It  was  the 
first  Sunday  in  May — a  real  sun-day  for  the  ragged 
urchin  who  had  come  from  the  slums  of  the  Waterloo 
Road  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  real  country. 
Only  after  many  adventures  had  he  reached  the 
journey's  end.  He  had  set  out  with  several  of  his 
friends — Jackie  Slipper,  Billy  Smith,  Tom  Gown, 
and  others,  but  owing  to  an  encounter  with  Winking 
Wooldridge,  the  bullying  paper  boy  at  the  Elephant 
and  Castle  pitch,  the  little  barefoot  band  had  been 
broken  up  amid  howls  and  groans.  For  Winking 
Wooldridge,  whose  father  was  a  prize-fighter  with 
only  one  ear,  was  a  bully  and  a  hooligan,  a  big 
loutish  boy  of  fifteen  years,  and  he  had  given  Tommy 
Gown  a  bleeding  nose  and  kicked  Jackie  Slipper  on 
the  shins  while  he  lay  in  the  gutter  on  his  back 
amongst  orange-peel,  hair-pins,  road  filth,  and  bits 
of  paper.  There  had  been  no  reason  for  Winking 
Wooldridge  doing  this  ;  unless  it  was  a  purely 
business  reason,  since  they  all  sold  evening  news- 
papers in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Elephant  and 
Castle,  that  big  valve  of  trams  and  traffic  in  the 
south-eastern  heart  of  London,  choked  with  beer- 
houses, gin-palaces,  and  bookmaking  touts. 
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But  Halbert  had  spat  on  Winking  Wooldridge's 
back,  and  run  away  down  the  Old  Kent  Road.  He 
wanted  to  reach  the  country  and  get  an  armful  of 
bluebells.  While  rushing  about  on  the  cobbled 
street  the  night  before  with  his  bundle  of  papers,  he 
had  seen  many  tramloads  of  people  laden  with  the 
magic  blue  flowers.  That  morning  he  got  up  early 
from  his  bed,  made  by  himself  out  of  clothes'  props 
and  wire  netting,  took  a  pocketful  of  cold  potatoes, 
an  onion,  some  cheese  and  a  hunk  of  bread,  and 
sneaked  out  of  the  room.  In  the  bed  his  father  was 
snoring  away  his  beery  breath,  and  his  mother  was 
sleeping  with  the  baby  pale  against  her  black,  curl- 
ragged  hair,  as  far  away  from  him  as  possible. 
Meg,  the  crippled  sister,  was  huddled  in  the  other 
bed,  with  Oobie,  otherwise  Hubert,  the  cat.  This 
room  was  Halbert's  home,  and  these  living  beings 
were  Halbert's  people.  The  address  was  No.  17, 
Arcady  Street  (adjoining  the  Board  School  play- 
ground), a  big  house  with  sooty  bricks  and  rotten 
roof  that  sheltered  twenty-three  families  similar  to 
Halbert's. 

Down  the  Old  Kent  Road  Halbert  had  padded, 
outstripping  other  bands  of  migrants  making  for 
green  fields  and  shady  woods.  Some  carried  jam- 
jars and  fishing  nets,  and  little  tins  of  worms  and 
gentles.  All  were  hurrying,  but  Halbert  was  faster 
than  any.  He  got  to  Peckham  Rye,  where  a  dog 
nearly  bit  him,  because  Halbert  went  too  near  the 
chicken  foot  it  had  just  discovered  near  a  drain. 
Halbert    swore    at    the    mongrel,    and    hastened 
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onwards.  A  stream  of  vehicles  flowed  past  him. 
Ancient  motor-cars  wheezed  and  thumped,  Ford 
trade-vans  made  their  characteristic  noise,  barking 
rusty  motor-cycles  clanked  and  shuddered  with  old 
wicker  side-cars  attached  by  iron  pipes  to  them, 
bicycles,  tandems,  horse-and-traps,  tram-cars,  omni- 
buses, and  perambulators.  All  laden  with  men, 
women,  and  children,  of  all  ages,  shapes,  sizes, 
deportments,  habiliments  and  expressions.  Only 
one  idea  these  travellers  had — to  get  into  the 
country  on  this  Sunday  of  the  May  month,  when 
the  sun  had  found  its  way  to  the  hearts  of 
all. 

Halbert  got  to  New  Cross  Gate,  and  was  nearly 
run  over  by  a  long  aluminium  motor-car.  He  darted 
out  of  the  way  of  one  disked  wheel,  and  was  about 
to  loosen  his  string  of  oaths  at  the  driver,  a  young 
man  without  a  hat,  when  he  saw  the  driver's  com- 
panion. A  slim  lady  smiled  at  him,  and  Halbert 
smiled  back,  showing  the  three  teeth  in  front 
that  Winking  Wooldridge  had  not  yet  knocked 
out.  The  aluminium  car  pulled  up,  and  the  lady 
beckoned  to  Halbert.  Without  any  hesitation, 
Halbert  rushed  forward,  with  about  nine  other 
children  who  also  scented  coppers.  But  Halbert 
was  first,  and  he  said  :  "I  beg  yer  pardon  for 
nearly  inkernvenciencing  yer  as  I  did,  m'am." 

"Oh,  but  it  was  our  fault,"  replied  the  gracious 
lady. 

Halbert,  however,  repeated  : 

"  I  am  erfraid  it  was  my  keerless  manner,  m'am. 
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But  I  was  thinking  of  the  bluebells  I  shill  git  for  me 
old  cripple  father." 

Halbert  was  seated  in  the  dickey  seat  a  minute 
later,  and  the  racing  car  was  gliding  with  gruff 
coughs  towards  Lewisham.  Halbert  saw  at  least 
three  people  who  knew  him  and  he  looked  at  them 
with  a  haughty  stare.  He  imagined  that  they 
thought  he  was  driving  with  his  friends.  In  reality 
they  imagined  that  he  was  being  taken  to  the  police 
station  for  sounding  the  horn,  or  stealing  some  of 
the  rugs  in  the  toffs'  motor.  They  jeered  :  '  Whip 
be'ind,  guv'nor  !  "  Through  Catford  he  went, 
telling  the  toff  about  his  fight  with  Winking  Wool- 
dridge,  and  to  the  wide  Bromley  Road.  They 
passed  thousands  of  decrepit  motor-cars  overladen 
with  family  parties  ;  they  passed  droves  of  bicycling 
youths  and  maidens  ;  they  passed  full  motor-buses 
and  tram-cars.  At  Southend  Village  Pond  Albert 
touched  the  driver's  knee  and  said,  in  the  politest 
voice  he  could  manage  : 

"  Thanks,  werry  much,  mister.  A  werry  good 
ingine  indeed.  I  bet  it  can  do  sixty  mile  a  hower, 
mister  !  " 

"  It  can  do  ninety,"  smiled  the  young  man. 

"  Lorlumme  !  "  gasped  Halbert,  "  I  thought  we 
were  travelling  fast.  Ere's  the  place  I  was  making 
for.     Thanks  werry  much,  guv'nor." 

"  Haven't  you  any  shoes  or  stockings  ?  "  asked 
the  lady. 

She  spoke  softly,  and  Halbert  had  a  desire  to  tell 
a  pathetic  story  about  his  crippled  father,  and  how 
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he  himself  supported  many  baby  brothers  and 
sisters  by  selling  papers.  Then  the  lady  would  be 
good  for  a  shilling  or  two.     Instead,  he  said  : 

"  Yes,  m'am,  only  it's  nicer  without  them.  We're 
quite  rich,  reely,  because  pa's  got  the  best  fried-fish 
shop  dahn  our  way."  Halbert  invented  this  in 
order  to  convince  them  of  his  social  prestige  in 
Arcady  Street.  Whereas  pa  did  no  work  at 
all,  unless  touting  in  pubs  and  collecting  betting 
slips  for  a  syndicate  of  Jews  could  be  called  work. 
Halbert  hastily  added  : 

"  Our  jellied  eels  are  better'n  any  in  the  Hold 
Kent  Road." 

"  I'm  sure  they  are." 

"  Not  alf  they  ain't,  guv'nor." 

"  What's  your  name  ?  "  inquired  the  lady. 

"  Halbert,     m'am." 

"  Halbert  ?  " 

"  Yes'm.  Ma  and  pa  named  me  after  a  beautiful 
statyer  in  London — the  Halbert  Memorial." 

They  both  laughed  at  the  proud  information,  and 
the  man  offered  the  child  a  shilling,  which  he 
refused,  saying  :    "  That's  all  right,  guv'nor." 

"  But  why  not  take  it  ?  "  urged  the  soft  voice  of 
the  lady. 

"  That's  all  right,"  muttered  Halbert,  doing  so, 
and  with  a  grin  he  hurried  away. 

At  Southend  Village  there  is  a  terminus  of  the 
London  County  Council  tramways  and  a  public 
house  called  the  Green  Man.  Some  of  the  men 
leave  outside  wives  and  children,  dressed  in  their 
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Sunday-best,  while  they  go  into  the  crowded  and 
murmurous  bars.  A  few,  indeed,  are  so  happy  at 
the  thought  of  freedom  and  unrestraint  in  the 
country  that  they  spend  most  of  their  time  and 
money  within,  while  listless  wives  come  periodically 
to  venture  a  suggested  walk,  and  while  the  dis- 
appointed children  cling  to  the  iron  railings  that 
separate  Southend  Pond  from  the  pavement,  and 
watch  wistfully  the  swans  and  moorhens  passing 
to  and  fro  on  the  muddy  water.  Often  in  past 
summers  Halbert  had  been  one  of  the  waiting 
children,  for  usually  when  his  father  had  come 
out  he  had  gone  straight  to  the  Green  Man  and 
remained  there  till  closing  time,  when  he  would 
come  out  and  tell  them  how  he  had  enjoyed  himself. 

To  get  to  the  forest  Halbert  went  up  Beckenham 
Lane  and  climbed  swiftly  over  a  wooden  fence. 
Trespass  was  forbidden,  so  said  a  warning  notice, 
but  Halbert  did  not  care.  The  only  living  thing 
that  saw  him  as  he  went  across  the  field  to  the  trees 
bordering  the  railway  line  of  the  South  Eastern  and 
Chatham  Railway  Company  was  a  crow.  The  crow 
had  a  nest  in  the  wood  across  the  line,  and  it  gave  a 
low  croak  of  warning.  Halbert  did  not  hear  it  ; 
his  own  actions  were  rather  crow-like  as  he  slipped 
across  the  twin  metalled  and  sleepered  track — he 
was  furtive,  cunning,  suspicious,  and  ready  to  flee 
at  the  least  alarm. 

He  jumped  over  an  iron  railing  and  was  in  the 
forbidden  forest.     At  last  he  could  see  the  bluebells 
He  began  to  dance,  solemnly,  silently.  He  touched  the 
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bark  of  an  elderberry  tree,  and  said  :  "  Wot  ho,  mate, 
ain't  this  a  bit  of  all-right  ?  "  He  forgot  his  name, 
his  parents,  his  daily  struggle  to  sell  papers  at  the 
Elephant  and  Castle,  his  fear  of  Winking  Wooldridge. 
At  last  he  was  really  living  ;  the  stains  of  a  city 
environment  were  washed  away  by  the  wandering 
bluebell  air.  He  climbed  the  elderberry  tree  and 
hung  upside  down,  swinging  his  arms.  His  ragged 
coat  flapped  over  his  head  and  his  shirt  pulled  away 
from  his  belt,  so  that  his  pale  and  skinny  and  grimy 
body  was  exposed  to  the  thrust  of  a  golden  lance  of 
sunlight.  Soon  he  tired  of  this,  and  began  feverishly 
to  pick  bluebells.  Only  when  he  had  broken  scores 
of  stems  did  he  learn  the  way  to  pull  them,  with  a 
moist  wrench,  from  the  buried  bulbs.  These  he 
abandoned  with  a  shout,  because  he  saw  a  small 
blue-green  bird,  with  red  on  it,  dart  past  him  in 
a  straight  line,  like  a  coloured  stone  shot  from  a 
catapult.  "  Gorblime,  a  small  parrot,"  shrieked 
Halbert,  casting  away  the  flowers  and  running  after 
the  bird  as  it  gave  a  shrill  whistle.  It  was  a  king- 
fisher. Halbert  pursuing  the  same  line  sprawled 
over  several  brambles,  crossed  a  path,  and  came  to 
a  lake,  partly  surrounded  by  trees.  Seeing  some 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  he  collapsed  behind  a  tree, 
shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hands  and  regarded  them. 
He  felt  himself  to  be  a  daring  trespasser,  and  he 
shivered  with  happiness.  The  ladies  and  gentle- 
men were  apparently  hitting  stones  with  sticks,  and 
walking  after  them.  "  We  play  that  gaime  dahn 
our  street,"  thought  Halbert. 
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The  edge  of  the  lake  broke  gently  against  a  pebbly 
shore,  and  the  wavelets  gliding  forward  carried 
with  them  golden  lines  of  light  which  were  reflected 
on  the  sandy  bottom.  Sometimes  Halbert  saw 
fishes  drift  almost  within  seizing  distance  of  his 
eager  paws,  fishes  with  red  tails  and  fins  and  greenish 
backs.  "  If  only  I  ad  a  nook,"  he  groaned,  "  and 
a  lovely  fet  worm." 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Halbert  heard  the 
hoarse,  exulting  voice  of  Winking  Wooldridge.  He 
crouched  like  a  mouse  against  the  leafy  mould,  and 
his  heart  beat  against  a  stone. 

Winking  Wooldridge's  voice  was  saying  :  "  Blime, 
mate,  this  aren't  alf  a  fine  place.  I've  got  four  balls 
and  a  toff's  clubs.  He  left  them  on  a  grassy  eap, 
and  went  wiv  is  girl  into  a  shed  to  see  a  swaller's 
nest,  e  said,  really  to  spoon  a  bit,  I  expect.  Lovely 
clubs,  ain't  they  ?  I'll  lay  Uncle  Ike  will  give  a 
dollar  for  them." 

Of  what  happened  next  Halbert  remained  un- 
certain. The  face  of  Winking  Wooldridge,  with  the 
cast  in  one  eye  and  the  lid  that  flickered,  grinned 
through  a  bush.  Halbert  was  up  instantly,  Wink- 
ing Wooldridge  after  him  with  an  oath.  Simul- 
taneously a  man  shouted,  another  one  answered,  a 
dog  barked,  and  W'inking  Wooldridge  was  rushing 
one  way  with  two  friends  and  a  mongrel  dog, 
and  Halbert  was  off  among  the  trees. 

The  chase  lasted  several  minutes.  Halbert  fell 
over  roots  and  branches,  doubled  round  trees,  and 
plunged  through  bushes.     His  pursuer  could  not  be 
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shaken  off.  Halbert  was  swift,  and  so  was  the 
young  man  chasing  him.  Seeing  that  he  could  not 
gain  on  him,  Halbert  started  to  screech.  By  doing 
this  he  lost  energy  and  his  flight  became  weaker. 
He  yelled  his  fear,  and  burst  into  tears,  crying  : 
"  It  warn't  me,  strite  it  warn't  !  Strife  it  warn't 
me  !  I  swear  by  Christ  it  warn't  me  !  It  warn't 
me  !     It  warn't  me  !     It  warn't  me!" 

The  pursuer  fell  over,  and  Halbert  took  strength 
from  the  lengthening  distance,  and  ceased  to  cry  out. 
He  dodged  through  the  undergrowth  and  around 
tree  boles  until  he  saw  a  tall  chestnut  tree,  easy  to 
climb.  He  swarmed  up  and  hid  in  the  branching 
fork,  which  was  low.  He  did  not  see  a  large  black 
bird  slip  away  from  a  smaller  fork  above  him.  Like 
a  silent  mouse  Halbert  climbed  until  he  was  thirty 
feet  from  the  ground  and  hidden  in  a  kind  of  socket 
out  of  which  spread  several  branches.  While 
crouching  thus  his  furtive  eye  saw  a  nest  of  sticks 
by  his  left  shoulder.  Rising  a  little  he  peeped  in. 
It  was  nearly  two  feet  across,  with  a  deep  hollow  in 
the  middle  lined  with  grasses,  pieces  of  string,  and 
torn  paper.  There  were  five  greenish  eggs  nestling 
in  the  hollow,  and  even  as  he  watched  Halbert  saw 
that  one  was  chipped,  and  that  something  was 
sticking  out.  It  was  the  beak  of  a  young  carrion 
crow.     Halbert  said,  to  the  egg  : 

"  Strike  me  pink  if  it  ain't  a  blasted  chicken, 
atching  isself."  He  forgot  about  his  danger.  The 
beak  of  the  bird  was  tapping  away  at  the  shell, 
making  the  hole  larger.     High  over  head  the  mother 
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commenced  to  call  with  repeated  anguish.  The 
hatching  crow  soon  became  exhausted,  and  rested. 

"  So  it's  you,  is  it  ?  "  said  the  voice  of  the  young 
toff  in  whose  car  Halbert  had  ridden. 

Halbert  began  to  whine  at  once. 

"  It  warn't  me,  guv'nor,  strite  it  warn't.  Search 
me  and  see  !  "  Halbert  dramatically  held  open  the 
flaps  of  his  ragged  coat.  "  I  didn't  take  nufhng, 
sir." 

There  was  a  sound  of  barking  in  the  distance,  the 
whistle  of  an  engine,  and  the  clatter  of  a  train  on 
the  permanent  way,  echoing  among  the  trees. 

"  I  saw  3^ou,  my  dear  chap,"  said  the  young  man 
pleasantly. 

"  No  sir,  yer  saw  some  one  else.  I  was  fishing,  sir. 
I  wouldn't  inkervenience  any  gent's  game,  guv'nor, 
swelp  me  bob,  I  wouldn't  !  " 

"  Come  down  from  that  tree,  there's  a  good 
fellow.     You  might  fall,  you  know." 

"  Not  me,  guv'nor." 

"  Then  I'll  fetch  you  down." 

"  I'll  spit  on  yer,  if  yer  do  !  "  cried  a  terrified 
Halbert.  "  I'll  chuck  a  branch  on  yer  nob  !  I'll 
rotten-egg  yer  !  Naw  then,  don't  yer  try,  guv'nor  ! 
I'll  chuck  meself  to  me  death,  strite  I  will  !  " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  isn't  your  fault  that  you're  a 
thief,"  the  young  man  said  half  to  himself. 

"  No,  sir,  that's  right,  sir.  Mind  yer,  I  have 
pinched,  but  never  from  a  pal.  And  you're  a 
sort  of  pal,  ain't  yer,  kind  of  like  a  pal,  since  this 
morning  ?  " 
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No  attempt  was  made  to  climb  after  him.  The 
young  man  sauntered  away,  Halbert  remained  in 
the  tree.  He  suspected  a  ruse.  His  terror  returned 
when  he  saw  a  brown  dog  and  another  man  with  the 
toff. 

"  Oh,  gord  !  a  blood-ound,"  he  whispered  as  the 
spaniel  looked  up  and  growled. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  the  other  man,  fat  and  in  shirt  sleeves 
was  saying,  "  they  escaped  just  in  front  o'  the  train. 
They  can  thank  their  lucky  stars  they  wasn't 
runned  over  like  the  mongrel  dog  they  ad  with 
them." 

"  My,  is  poor  old  Minnie  dead,  guv'nor  ?  "  asked 
Halbert.  "  My  gord  !  and  him  the  finest  cat  fighter 
sarth  of  the  river." 

"  Shut  up  !  "  called  the  fat  man. 

"  Keep  yer  hair  on,  Arbuckle  !  "  jeered  Halbert. 

They  could  not  get  him  down  from  the  tree  until 
the  lady  came  with  the  information  that  the  clubs 
had  been  found  in  a  ditch,  and  that  some  one  had 
said  that  the  thief  had  a  cropped  black  head, 
whereas  Halbert 's  hair  was  the  colour  of  carrots 
and  very,  very  shaggy. 

"  Of  course,  it  wasn't  that  child,  John  "  she  said, 
and  Halbert  began  to  descend.  When  he  got  to  the 
ground  he  was,  to  instinctive  satisfaction,  sniffing 
and  crying. 

"  I've  got  a  weak  art,"  he  grizzled,  "  and  I've  lost 
me  dinner  onion  aht  of  me  pocket.  But  I'll  come 
quiet  to  the  fly  cops." 

The  blue-eyed  fair-haired  girl  was  so  distressed 
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by  the  mis  judgment  of  the  slum- waif  and  the 
weepy  announcement  of  the  loss  of  the  dinner 
onion,  that  she  invited  Halbert  to  call  upon 
her  at  an  address  in  London,  giving  him  a  card, 
which  he  put  in  his  pocket.  She  had  been  married 
only  a  few  months,  and  her  young  womanhood, 
blossoming  naturally  in  love,  made  her  tender  to 
all  weak  and  small  things.  In  giving  her  card  to  the 
little  boy,  she  desired  desperately  to  do  something 
to  help  him,  and  already  had  a  wild  desire  to  find 
employment  for  him  in  her  household. 

Halbert  forgot  about  the  card  almost  immediately, 
because  she  also  invited  him  to  share  her  own 
luncheon.  Halbert  became  chirpy  and  dried  his 
tears.  They  gave  him  some  sandwiches  from  a 
basket  under  a  shady  oak,  resting  on  a  cool  lawn 
by  the  lake  side,  the  like  of  which  Halbert  had  only 
dreamed  about.  He  was  gaily  telling  lies  about 
his  life  to  them  when  he  remembered  the  card,  and 
taking  it  from  his  pocket,  glanced  at  it.  Im- 
mediately his  high  spirits  went,  and  he  became 
furtive  and  subdued.  He  dared  not  speak  any 
more,  and  feeling  awkward  in  the  presence  of 
white  napkins,  he  went  away  into  the  wood  and 
ate  his  sandwiches  slowly,  to  make  them  last. 
Several  times  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  My  Gord, 
Halbert,  you  was  dining  wiv  Royalty  !  '  After- 
wards he  lit  the  fag  end  of  a  cigarette  and  went 
back  to  the  chestnut  tree,  climbing  up  and  taking 
the  five  eggs.  One  bird  was  nearly  hatched,  and 
he  pulled  off  the  shell  till  it  lay  damp  and  limp 
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in  his  hand.  The  idea  of  having  it  as  a  pet  over- 
joyed him,  but  when  it  raised  a  weak  neck  and 
opened  its  mouth  for  food,  he  realised  that  it 
was  too  young,  and  that  it  would  die.  So  when  later 
in  the  afternoon  he  found  a  thrush's  nest  with  two 
nestlings,  he  put  the  "  blasted  chickin  '  in  with 
them,  marking  the  spot  so  that  he  might  be  able  to 
find  it  the  following  Sunday.  Halbert  did  not  see 
on  the  ground  below  the  nest  two  broken  eggs  and 
a  dead  nestling,  nor  did  he  know  that  one  of  the 
living  nestlings  was  a  baby  cuckoo,  and  that  it  had 
heaved  out  all  except  its  companion.  Thus  in  one 
nest  were  a  baby  thrush,  a  baby  cuckoo,  and  a  baby 
carrion  crow — all  blind  and  crying  for  food. 

But  Halbert  did  not  return  for  a  month,  owing  to 
various  circumstances,  which  included  his  father's 
being  "  in  trouble  "  for  that  period.  And  when 
the  father  came  out  of  prison  he  celebrated  his 
return  by  getting  drunk  and  bashing  everybody  he 
met  in  No.  17,  Arcady  Street,  including  two  police- 
men who  came  in  hasty  response  to  female  screams, 
so  back  he  went  again  to  Wormwood  Scrubbs, 
where  he  remained  during  the  strange  sojourn  of 
Znarr,  the  carrion  crow,  at  No.  17,  Arcady  Street. 


ZNARR 

Znarr,  as  has  been  recorded,  began  his  eggy 
existence  in  the  nest  of  his  mother,  a  carrion  crow, 
but  being  abstracted  by  a  small  boy  continued  his 
life  in  the  nest  of  a  song  thrush.  Naturally,  Znarr 
was  very  weak  after  the  shell  had  been  peeled  off 
him,  and  he  sank  back  between  the  other  two 
nestlings.  His  sleep  was  interrupted  by  one  of 
them  endeavouring  to  heave  him  out  of  the  nest. 
The  creature  that  did  this  had  a  slight  hollow  in  its 
naked  back,  useful  to  hold  eggs  in,  and  a  sensitive 
skin  covering  the  hollow  that  it  could  not  bear 
to  be  touched.  On  previous  occasions  eggs  and 
nestlings  had  touched  it,  and  now  they  were  either 
broken  or  dead  on  the  ground  below.  For  the 
creature  was  a  young  cuckoo,  and  it  was  endeavour- 
ing to  get  rid  of  Znarr. 

The  efforts  to  shift  Znarr  soon  exhausted  the 
blind  infanticide.  All  that  morning  it  had  tried, 
without  success,  to  shift  the  other  thrush.  It 
managed  to  get  Znarr  upon  its  back,  but  once 
Znarr  was  there  he  remained,  thus  getting  a  warm 
seat  and  all  the  food  brought  by  the  pair  of  thrushes. 
Periodically  he  heard  a  sound,  shot  up  his  black 
beak,  opened  his  enormous  gape,  and  cried  aloud 

his  name  :    "  Znarr  !    Znarr  !    Znarr  !  "     The  result 
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was  the  same  every  time  he  called  his  name.  Some- 
thing dropped  into  his  mouth,  something  soft  and 
luscious  that  was  gulped  down  (often  it  bulged  in 
his  neck  as  it  slid  lower)  followed  by  "  Znarr  ! 
Znarr  !    Znarr  !  " 

The  cuckoo  and  the  thrush  beside  him  poked  up 
necks  and  heads  as  well,  but  Znarr  was  stronger  and 
bigger  than  them,  so  they  had  none,  and  the  thrush 
quickly  perished.  Znarr  trampled  it  under  foot, 
and  four  days  later  the  cuckoo  died  of  starvation. 
Eventually  the  corpses  of  the  baby  cuckoo  and 
thrush  were  pushed  by  Znarr's  strong  legs  through 
the  foundations  of  the  nest,  with  its  damp  mud- 
and-grass  bottom. 

Thereafter  Znarr  found  his  perch  insecure  and 
awkward.  Feathers,  black  feathers,  sprouted  on 
his  wings  and  on  his  back,  but  his  stomach  was  red 
and  bare  for  a  long  time  with  the  irritation  of 
straddling  across  the  broken  nest.  His  beak  was 
long  and  black,  his  cries  raucous  and  unceasing, 
black  bristles  sprouted  by  his  nostrils.  All  day  and 
every  day  the  pair  of  thrushes  brought  slugs  and 
snails  and  worms  and  grubs  for  Znarr,  but  the  more 
they  brought  the  more  Znarr  wanted.  Sometimes 
it  happened  that  his  craw  was  choked  sufficiently 
to  cause  the  raucous  voice  to  be  stilled,  and  then 
Znarr's  head  flopped  down  and  he  slept,  with  a 
fearfully  proud  mother  thrush  brooding  over  him. 
Her  own  rest  was  fitful,  since  the  terrible  baby 
sometimes  stirred  in  his  sleep,  and  his  heavings 
tossed    her   sideways   and    anyhow.     Nevertheless 
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she  was  proud,  and  did  not  mind  a  head  bald  of 
feathers,  since  Znarr  himself  had  done  it  in  his 
eagerness  to  swallow. 

To  her  tunnelled  chamber  in  a  sand  pit  the  king- 
fisher took  silver  dace  and  roach  for  her  children, 
passing  every  time  within  a  few  feet  of  Znarr. 
Flies  came  and  settled  on  him,  and  he  learned  to 
snap  them  in  his  beak.  Once  a  mouse,  fancying  an 
egg  to  suck,  climbed  to  the  nest,  and  before  her 
astonishment  ended  Znarr  had  swallowed  her.  He 
was  very  big  and  heavy  when  at  mid-summer  the 
nightingale  was  silent,  and  the  bluebells  were  un- 
blossomed.  And  on  the  first  day  in  July,  having 
broken  the  nest  completely,  he  took  to  the  ground 
and  followed  the  foster-mother,  who  shrieked 
and  chattered  when  a  small  boy,  shrilling  a 
cry  of  triumph,  caught  Znarr  and  held  his 
flapping  wings  while  the  black  beak  savaged  his 
hands. 

Znarr  on  the  homeward  journey  became  dejected 
and  sick.  Everywhere  were  grinding  roars  and 
terrible  eyes.  His  captor  tied  his  wings  with  a 
handkerchief,  and  wrapped  him  up  in  a  newspaper. 
The  tram-car  was  filled  with  poor  people  going  back 
to  their  homes  in  the  south-eastern  districts  of 
London.  These  people  had  drooping  wild  flowers 
stuck  in  their  buttonholes  and  blouses,  and  the 
children  chattered  eagerly  about  the  wonderful 
times  they  had  had. 

"  I  found  a  bird's  nest  full  of  feavvers  !  " 

"  Garn,  that's  numng  !     I  found  a  pond  full  of 
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fishes  and  frogs,   and  a  fat   old  man  chased  us, 
didn't  e,  young  Bertie  ?  " 

"  Yuss,  and  we  id  in  a  ollow  tree,  where  there 
was  undreds  of  spiders,  and  we  weren't  ketched 
neither,  was  we  ?  " 

"  My  farver's  boozed,  so  mum's  come  away 
wivout  im.  Silly  fool  to  get  boozed,  when  e  can 
roll  on  the  grass  and  ketch  frogs,  ain't  e  ?  " 

These  and  similar  remarks  were  made  all  the  time 
by  the  children.  Znarr's  captor  was  Halbert,  ex- 
newspaper  boy  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle  pitch, 
of  No.  17,  Arcady  Street,  as  well  as  Albert  the  pantry 
boy,  of  No.  cjd,  Upper  Brook  Street,  London,  W., 
in  the  service  (on  probation)  of  Sir  John  Lorayne, 
Baronet. 

Albert  the  liveried  pantry  boy  had  become 
Halbert  the  urchin  for  the  Sunday,  since  he  had 
been  given  a  day  off  by  Mr.  Simpson,  the  old  butler 
who  ruled  Albert  with  severity.  Albert  had  left 
the  back  entrance  of  No.  o,d,  Upper  Brook  Street  in 
a  bowler  hat  and  dark  suit  ;  he  had  gone  to  his 
home  at  No.  17,  Arcady  Street,  arriving  there 
breathless  owing  to  a  chase  by  a  howling  band  led 
by  that  ragged  hooligan  Winking  Wooldridge  ;  he 
had  found  his  mother  worried  owing  to  money, 
since  her  husband  was  "  in  trouble  "  ;  he  had 
changed  into  his  country  clothes,  otherwise  his 
newsboy  shirt,  trousers  and  coat,  taken  his  grub  in 
his  pocket,  and  gone  to  the  woods  joyfully  with 
barefoot  steps.  To  his  disappointment  he  found  the 
thrushes'  nest  battered  and  deserted.     He  climbed 
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the  chestnut,  thinking  that  the  mother  crow  might 
have  taken  back  the  "  blasted  chickin  "  to  the  nest. 

This  nest,  too,  was  deserted,  and  filled  with  leaf 
sprays  that  had  prematurely  fallen.  A  kestrel  flew 
away  as  he  climbed  ;  for  many  days  the  hawk  had 
been  considering  the  crows'  nest  for  its  own  eyrie. 
Halbert  descended  and  was  wandering  about  among 
the  brambles  and  among  the  ash  poles  growing  out 
out  of  the  marshy  ground  adjoining  the  lake,  when 
he  saw  the  crow  following  its  foster-mother  with 
clumsy  hops. 

The  arrival  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle  made 
Znarr  nearly  die  with  fear.  His  beak  and  head 
stuck  through  the  newspaper.  The  twilight  was 
made  hideous  by  the  great  lamps  alight  outside 
many  tall  buildings  (these  were  the  palace-like 
pubs)  which  swarmed  with  Cockneys.  Taxi-cabs 
waited  outside  while  coster  women  in  purple-and- 
black  befeathered  hats  drank  their  gin  and  their 
men  drank  spirits.  It  was  a  regular  thing  for  East 
End  Cockneys  to  ride  in  taxi-cabs,  visiting  all 
these  pubs  on  Sunday.  The  shouts  of  newsboys,  the 
crowds  waiting  for  tram-cars,  the  grind  and  throb 
of  motor-buses,  the  newspaper  electric  advertise- 
ment in  white  and  red  high  above — all  these 
made  Znarr  sick  with  fear.  And  only  when  he  was 
taken  inside  No.  17,  Arcady  Street  did  his  aggressive 
spirit  return. 

"  Whatever  ave  yer  got,  young  Halbert  ?  "  in- 
quired Meg,  the  cripple  sister,  who  was  nursing  the 
pale  baby  by  an  open  window  that  gave  a  view  of 
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the  brick  wall  of  another  house,  and  a  row  of 
chimney-pots. 

"A  Hafrican  parrit,  brought  back  by  Sir  John 
from  Injer  when  e  was  capting  of  a  battleship  at 
Pompey.  Only  it  kicked  up  such  a  terrible  rarr, 
wot  wiv  wisslin,  scritchin,  and  swearin  somethin 
crool,  just  like  they  doos  in  the  navy,  that  I  was 
arst  by  er  Laidyship  ter  find  a  nice  ome  for  it. 
So  I  brought  it  ome  for  ter  sing  yer  ter  sleep,  wot 
oh!" 

"Well,  she  might  ave  given  you  a  nicer  cage. 
My,  ain't  it  black  !  " 

"I  did  ave  a  cage,"  lied  Halbert,  "  but  coming 
ere  the  parrit  flapped  is  wings  so  ard  that  he  lifted 
the  cage  up  with  im  and  broke  it  with  beating  is 
wings." 

"  Oo-er  !     Fancy  that  now  !  " 

Znarr  gave  out  a  harsh  cry,  and  emerged  from 
the  newspaper,  hopping  and  flapping  to  the 
table.     His  wings  were  damp  and  dishevelled. 

"  Why,  it's  a  common  crow,  Halbert,  you  little 
liar  !  My,  ain't  it  fierce.  It  won't  pick  out  baby's 
eyes,  will  it  ?     Oo,  go  away  !  "  she  cried  to  Znarr. 

Thus,  inauspiciously,  began  Meg's  friendship  with 
Znarr.  Albert  went  back  to  the  Upper  Brook 
Street,  leaving  him  in  her  care.  Znarr  sulked,  and 
slept  that  night  in  a  box.  In  the  morning  he 
pecked  and  thumped  with  his  beak.  He  escaped, 
and  skulked  in  the  corners  of  the  room  and  under 
the  bed.  At  first  Meg's  mother,  who  had  been 
born  in  Kent,  resented  the  bird,  and  said  that  she 
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would  not  have  the  dirty  thing  in  her  house,  but 
when  after  two  days  of  resentment  and  starvation 
Znarr  took  food  from  her  and  hopped  after  her,  she 
came  to  like  it.  "  Reminds  me  of  my  childhood," 
she  told  Meg,  "  afore  I  came  to  this  ere  pauper's 
life.  Many  a  time  I've  eaten  young  crows  in  a  pie 
after  the  farmers  had  shot  them,  with  a  carrot  or 
two  and  a  bit  o'  bacon.  Now  that  there  crow's 
lucky,  I  do  believe.  Have  you  noticed  how  baby's 
sleepin'  better  after  er  bottle  instead  of  ollering  ? 
My,  ain't  the  sky  a  lovely  blue,  Meg  ?  Young 
Halbert's  struck  it  lucky,  riding  with  the  gentry  in 
a  swell  car  all  day  in  the  country  !  "  (Halbert  was 
not  accurate  to  his  mother  in  his  accounts  of  the 
duties  he  had  to  perform.  But  she  believed  him 
to  be  a  wonder  ever  since  he  had  won  a  prize  at 
school  for  the  spelling-bee  at  the  age  of  nine) . 

Znarr  soon  learned  to  fly.  He  ventured  outside 
on  the  landing,  and  waged  continual  war  with 
various  lean  cats.  He  killed  and  ate  sparrows. 
He  flew  to  window  ledges  and  peered  into  rooms, 
often  stealing.  Yet  every  one  in  the  neighbourhood 
liked  him.  Meg  became  very  proud,  owing  to  the 
fame  that  came  to  her  as  the  owner  of  Znarr.  He 
haunted  the  chimney-pots  calling  :  "  Znarr  !  Znarr  ! 
Znarr  !  "  He  was  well  fed,  and  in  August  lie  was 
observed  to  perch  on  a  lamp-post  near  the  Elephant 
and  Castle.  Winking  Wooldridge  saw  him,  and 
flung  a  potato  that  made  Znarr  jump  with  alarm  ; 
thereafter  he  became  suspiciously  shy  of  small  boys. 
Day  after  day  he  left  the  window  on  the  fourth 
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floor  of  No.  17,  and  commenced  his  usual  wandering, 
returning  at  night. 

There  was  one  cat  that  Znarr  hated  more  than 
the  others.  It  was  a  dingy  yellow,  and  usually 
sat  above  a  dustbin  in  Angel  Alley.  Znarr  called 
derisively  whenever  he  saw  it,  and  one  day,  flying 
over  the  garden,  he  saw  a  movement  inside  the 
tiles  of  a  broken  shed.  He  alighted  near  and 
peered  through  the  opening.  Something  twisted, 
mewing  as  it  did  so.  He  merely  thought  that  it 
would  be  good  fun  to  peck  it,  and  so  the  kitten  was 
abstracted.  He  carried  it  with  a  claw  to  his  window- 
sill,  and  two  taps  of  his  beak  killed  it.  He  skinned 
it  and  swallowed  it,  returning  for  another. 

The  cat's  name  was  Alice,  and  her  nominal 
owner  was  the  mother  of  Winking  Wooldridge, 
who  took  in  shopkeepers'  and  publicans'  washing. 
That  night  she  told  her  son  that  the  crow 
had  killed  two  of  her  kittens,  and  pecked  the 
ear  of  Alice.  Winking  Wooldridge  said  that  Znarr 
should  pay  for  it,  and  threw  a  stone  that  went 
through  the  window  and  missed  the  head  of  the 
baby  by  three  inches.  Halbert  was  told  of  it  when 
he  returned  on  the  following  Sunday,  and  swore 
vengeance  on  Winking  Wooldridge.  He  encountered 
him  the  same  afternoon,  when  he  had  Znarr  with 
him,  in  an  adjoining  area  called  Angel  Court.  He 
ran  away,  pursued  by  Winking  Wooldridge,  who 
caught  him  quickly.  Halbert  was  wearing  his 
natty  little  bowler  hat,  given  him  by  the  butler,  and 
this  the  elder  boy  stamped  upon,  swearing  as  he 
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did  so  and  saying  that  he  would  learn  Halbert  to 
be  a  toff.  Then  he  held  the  head  of  Halbert  under 
his  left  arm  and  pounded  the  face  with  his  right 
fist.  The  blood  poured  from  Halbert's  nose,  and 
he  bellowed,  attracting  a  crowd  of  slatternly 
mothers  and  pale  children.  Winking  Wooldridge 
was  hit  about  the  head  by  several  women,  but  he 
did  not  cease  to  pummel  Halbert  for  over  a  minute. 
Then  he  dropped  him  suddenly  and  seized  Znarr, 
who  was  quietly  perched  on  a  wall. 

Winking  Wooldridge  did  not  realise  that  a  carrion 
crow  was  a  dangerous  bird  to  tackle.  He  meant  to 
wring  its  neck  with  his  hands,  but  Znarr  avoided 
the  clutch  with  a  quick  hop  ;  Halbert  rushed  with 
a  cry  upon  his  adversary.  Winking  WTooldridge 
gave  him  a  swinging  blow  with  his  foot  in  the 
stomach,  and  Halbert  fell.  Turning  from  Halbert 
he  made  another  grab  at  Znarr  and  succeeded  in 
grasping  his  claw.  Znarr  cawed  harshly,  and  beat 
his  wings  in  the  face  of  Winking  Wooldridge, 
who  drew  the  crow  towards  him,  and  was  intending 
to  twist  the  head  off,  when  Znarr  made  a  swift 
movement  with  his  beak.  The  muscles  of  a  power- 
ful neck  gave  that  beak  a  considerable  piercing 
power,  and  the  first  fighting  instinct  of  a  crow  is  to 
blind  its  enemy. 

Thus  was  the  strange  scrap  in  Angel  Court 
abruptly  concluded.  Winking  Wooldridge  gave  a 
frightful  scream,  clasped  his  eyes,  and  lay  down 
beside  Halbert,  who  was  choking  for  want  of 
breath,  and  on  the  verge  of  sickness.     Men  and 
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women    and    screaming    children    formed    a    circle 
around. 

There  had  been  many  fights  before  in  Angel 
Court,  but  none  of  them  had  resembled  this  one. 
Some  had  been  high  comedy,  even  farce,  as  when  a 
drunken  Italian  attempting  to  slash  with  a  razor  his 
companion,  also  drunk,  had  succeeded  only  in  cut- 
ting his  braces,  so  that  his  trousers  fell  down  and  he 
fell  over  with  his  companion,  and  had  fallen  asleep. 
There  had  been  several  stabbing  affrays,  and  at 
least  one  dustbin  murder  within  the  memory  of 
Halbert.  Eyes  had  been  smashed  by  drink-in- 
flamed bullies,  but  never  before  had  the  sight  of  an 
eye  been  destroyed  by  a  bird.  That  night  it  was 
discussed  in  all  the  Elephant  and  Castle  pubs,  and 
the  tale  became  so  distorted  as  it  passed  over  the 
tongues  of  the  speech-twisting  Cockneys  that  when 
it  came  back  again  to  No.  17,  Arcady  Street,  borne 
by  Jackie  Slipper  and  Tommy  Gown,  it  was  said 
that  some  monstrous  foreign  bird  had  suddenly 
flown  from  the  sky  and  broken  the  plate-glass 
window  of  an  eating-house,  had  gobbled  up  all  the 
joints,  and  pecked  to  death  the  proprietor,  his  little 
son,  and  two  fox-terriers. 

Winking  Wooldridge  went  away  to  hospital,  and 
Znarr  became  outlawed.  Mothers  in  the  district 
ceased  to  threaten  naughty  children  by  reference  to 
bogeys  and  dustmen,  and  adopted  instead  a  ghastly 
reference  to  the  baby-snatching  bird.  The  police 
were  rumoured  (among  the  smaller  boys)  to  be 
armed  with  revolvers,  and  one  bold  urchin  declared 
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that  Government  traps  had  been  secretly  set  at 
night  on  all  the  chimney-pots.  Halbert  for  a  long 
time  was  fearful  lest  he  be  sent  to  the  dreaded 
Industrial  School  for  bringing  a  wild  bird  to 
London. 

Znarr  was  never  caught.  He  enjoyed  his  out- 
lawry, and  wandered  far  among  the  forests  of  the 
chimney-pots.  For  a  time  he  was  observed  to 
be  in  the  district  of  Bermondsey,  walking  the 
tannery  yards  in  that  place  of  little  old  houses 
and  ancient  red  tiles.  He  wandered  Citywards, 
and  for  over  two  hours  one  afternoon  he  was 
to  be  seen  perched  upon  the  brazen  flame- 
tongues  that  crown  the  top  of  the  Fire  of 
London  Monument,  near  London  Bridge.  Early 
in  the  morning  he  found  much  food  in  the  neigh- 
bouring fish  market  ;  Covent  Garden  he  knew 
well.  He  became  one  of  London's  winged  scavengers, 
and  used  to  roost  with  pigeons  in  the  branches  of  a 
plane  tree  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  near  King's 
Bench  Walk.  The  throb  and  hum  of  Fleet  Street 
at  night  eventually  drove  him  away,  and  after 
stealing  a  bun  he  saw  through  the  open  window  of 
the  Corner  House  by  Charing  Cross,  and  thus 
robbing  a  lady  typist  of  her  tea,  he  wandered 
back  to  Arcady  Street  by  way  of  Highgate, 
Muswell  Hill,  the  Edgware  Road,  and  the  Tower 
Bridge. 

He  was  seen  by  Halbert  as  that  young  man 
returned  gleefully  to  the  street  for  which  he  had 
been    pining.     Halbert's    probationary    term    was 
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ended,  and  with  it  his  position  as  pantry  boy  at 
No.  9d,  Upper  Brook  Street.  The  butler  gravely 
reported  to  his  mistress  that  he  was  incor- 
rigible ;  Halbert  left,  and  was  glad  to  leave. 
When  the  novelty  of  strange  food  had  gone  he  had 
been  dissatisfied,  and  he  longed  to  return  to  his 
pitch  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  to  his  free  life  of 
selling  newspapers.  So  he  went  back,  with  a  pound 
note  in  the  pocket  of  his  neat  suit,  and  a  parcel  of 
food  under  his  arm,  "  for  mum,  Meg,  the  chicken, 
and  the  baiby."  He  saw  Znarr  flying  lazily  above 
No.  17,  Arcady  Street,  cawing  ;  he  watched  him 
circle  higher  and  higher,  till  he  became  like  a 
flake  of  soot  in  the  smoky  sky.  Znarr  then  dis- 
appeared, flying  in  a  southerly  direction.  Perhaps 
the  call  of  the  woods,  now  that  the  leaves 
were  beginning  to  fall  and  the  wandering  spirit 
was  possessing  bird  and  beast  had  come  to 
him,  even  as  it  had  come  to  the  slum-child 
Halbert.  Znarr  faded  away  in  the  sky,  leaving 
Halbert  standing  at  the  street  corner  with  his 
parcel. 

So  after  an  adventurous  time  Halbert  returned  to 
his  pitch  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle  ;  never  again 
did  he  see  his  benefactors.  If  he  saw  Znarr  during 
his  rambles  in  the  bluebell  woods  he  did  not  recognise 
him.  Thus  do  earthly  friendships  slip  away  with 
the  months  and  the  years.  But  one  friend  Halbert 
made,  and  that  was  Winking  Wooldridge,  who 
recovered  quickly,  although  he  lost  for  ever  the 
sight  of  one  eye,  and  with  it  the  odious  nickname  of 
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Winking.  He  is  now  considered  a  light-weight  of 
promise,  and  the  fight-fans  that  hang  about  the 
Battersea  Ring  expect  great  things  of  him  when  he 
is  older.  They  call  him  Lord  Nelson  ;  but  to  his 
mate  Halbert  he  is  Oratio. 
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It  was  for  this  that  the  long  road  in  the  air  had 
been  traversed.  A  sunlight  sweeter  than  any  in 
the  south,  and  the  water-sparkle  of  the  brooklet 
coiling  through  sandhills  to  the  sea.  The  aerial 
wayfarer  followed  its  course,  soaring  and  diving  as 
he  took  the  midges,  and  when  he  came  to  the  sands 
he  turned  and  sped  back,  singing  his  sun-song.  So 
gentle  was  the  song  of  Bluemantle  the  swallow,  so 
sweet  and  gentle  as  the  timid  bird  passed  to  and  fro. 
There  was  no  happier  bird  in  Devon  than  Blue- 
mantle  as  he  glided  over  the  moorlands  behind  the 
dunes  that  April  day. 

Bluemantle  had  a  mate.  She  was  like  himself, 
very  graceful  and  slim,  but  her  wings  were  not  such 
a  rich  blue,  ncr  were  her  throat  and  chin  so  warmly 
brown.  She  loved  to  hear  the  song  that  her  love 
sang  to  her  and  to  the  sunlight  ;  they  cherished  one 
another,  and  both  helped  to  make  the  nest  on  a 
beam  of  a  tumbledown  cattle  shed  in  the  village. 
Patiently  throughout  the  days  the  pair  flew  to  a 
stone  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  where  forget-me-nots 
grew  every  year,  and  mixed  their  mortar  of  red 
mud  and  dried  grasses.  Beakfuls  were  taken  to  the 
beam,  and  added  to  the  shallow  cup.     Hundreds 

of   journeys  Bluemantle  made  every   day  to  the 
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flowery  pool,  until  the  time  came  when  no  more 
mortar  was  needed.     He  went  instead  to  the  farm- 
yard, and  sought  snowy  feathers  that  were  shed  by 
the  farmer's  fantail  pigeons.     In  his  black  beak  he 
bore  them  to  the  beam,  and  so  effortless  was  each 
flight  that  he  looked  like  a  big  blue  feather  drifting 
after    a    small    white    one.       Scores    of    feathers 
were  borne  in  this  manner,  and  lovingly  interwoven 
with  grass  and  lambs'  wool  taken  from  brambles 
growing  on  the  waste  ground  behind  the  sandhills. 
The  mate  of  Bluemantle  waited  to  lay  her  eggs 
and  often  the  two  sat  on  the  beam  and  twittered 
their  joy.     Then  one  morning  a  fragile  egg  rested 
cold  among  the  white  feathers,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing there  were  two,  the  morning  after  there  were 
three,   then  four,   then   five — all  cold   among   the 
white    feathers,    pale    eggs    with    brown    and    red 
speckles.     She  waited  a  day  before  beginning  to 
brood   over  them,   and   thereafter  they  were   not 
allowed  to  be  uncovered  for  long,  least  the  precious 
heat  should  go  and  the  things  within  should  die. 
Long  days  in  the  cattle-shippen  were  made  glorious 
by   their    twittered   thoughts.     Often    Bluemantle 
took  his  turn  on  the  nest,  while  she  rushed  away  to 
turn  and  slip  and  roll  in  the  sunshine  above  the 
green  watermeadows.     Yet  all  this  labour  came  to 
naught,  because  a  small  boy  entered  the  shippen 
one  afternoon,  and  took  the  five  eggs  away  in  his 
hat.      Bluemantle    cried    like    a    chaffinch    in    his 
pain,  but  it  availed  nothing.     The  treasures  were 
gone. 
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Bluemantle  and  his  lady  love  pined  for  many- 
weeks,  but  the  sun,  which  gives  hope  to  the  brave, 
changed  sorrow  into  joy.  When  the  wild  roses 
came  on  the  hedges,  and  the  wandering  voice  of  the 
cuckoo  fell  unto  ruin,  they  decided  to  make  another 
nest.  Still  the  forget-me-nots  grew  by  the  pool  by 
whose  edge  the  red  mortar  was  mixed  before  being 
taken  aloft  to  the  invisible  scaffolding  of  heaven. 
They  had  finished  the  new  nest  in  the  shed,  so  dear 
to  Bluemantle  because  he  had  been  born  there  the 
year  before,  when  another  boy  came  and  put  his 
finger  into  the  cup.  Disappointed  at  its  emptiness, 
he  tore  it  down,  while  once  again  Bluemantle  cried 
like  a  chaffinch,  sfiink-spink-sfiink-spink,  a  cry  of 
anguish. 

They  quitted  the  cattle-shippen  for  ever,  and 
went  to  a  cottage  standing  by  itself  in  a  corner  of  a 
field  near  the  village.  Tall  grasses  grew  out  of  the 
thatch,  with  sprays  of  oats  and  belled  spires  of  penny- 
wort. The  cottage  had  been  condemned  ever  since  an 
old  man  had  died  in  it,  unfriended  and  alone,  two 
years  before.  Unlatched  windows  swung  and  clat- 
tered at  every  windiblore,  the  sparrows  and  starlings 
had  tunnelled  into  the  eaves.  A  great  blackened 
chimney  tun  gaped  to  the  sky,  and  down  this  Blue- 
mantle flew,  discovering  a  ledge  made  by  the  dis- 
lodgement  of  a  stone  several  feet  from  the  top. 
Here  at  night  the  two  birds  slept,  awaking  with  the 
dawn  and  preening  their  wing  feathers  while  yet 
the  stars  were  bright  in  the  square  above  them. 
Once  a  white  owl,  tired  after  the  night's  hunting, 
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appeared  suddenly  above,  and  with  curious  side- 
way  movements  of  his  head  peered  down.  The 
swallows  moved  not  even  the  nictitating  membrane 
over  their  eyes.  The  dreaded  white  face,  with  the 
round  black  eyes,  caused  their  hearts  to  throb  and 
flutter  for  many  moments,  but  at  last  the  owl 
spread  his  white-and-gold  wings  and  with  a  wild 
screech  he  floated  away. 

Other  sounds  terrified  the  timid  birds.  Rats 
scampered  in  the  cottage,  and  seemed  to  be  gnaw- 
ing all  night.  Frequently  the  owl  perched  on  the 
stonework  above.  Once  there  were  two  for  quite 
a  long  time,  and  when  they  flew  away  something 
fell  down  the  chimney  and  ceased  with  a  thud 
below.  It  was  a  dead  rat,  whose  corpse  was  eaten 
by  the  cottage  rats  in  the  night. 

The  swallows  built  their  third  nest  in  the  chimney. 
It  was  not  so  carefully  made  as  the  first  nest  had 
been,  nor  were  the  feathers  of  white.  The  lining 
consisted  of  seven  feathers,  and  they  came  from 
the  breasts  of  two  sparrows  quarrelling  in  the  road- 
way. The  quarrel  was  stopped  by  a  sparrowhawk 
that  came  without  warning  over  the  hedge,  seized 
one,  and  took  it  away  shrieking  pitifully.  Blue- 
mantle  caught  two  feathers  as  they  were  in  the  air, 
and  came  back  for  the  others  afterwards,  when 
only  two  small  glistening  red  specks  in  the  midst  of 
the  footmarked  dust  told  of  the  quarrel  and  its 
ending. 

Three  eggs  were  laid  at  the  end  of  August,  and 
both  birds  danced  with  silent  ecstasy  when  in  the 
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middle  of  September  a  faint  cheep  cheep  was  heard 
through  one  of  the  shells.  Little  tappings,  feeble 
knocks,  came  sometimes.  Bluemantle  spoke  to 
the  baby  who  so  wanted  to  be  born,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  shell  cracked  and  a  naked  morsel, 
with  an  opened  beak,  tumbled  out.  Its  name  was 
Wip. 

Thereafter  Bluemantle,  bright  of  eye,  had  a 
joyful  task  of  bringing  flies  and  thunder  midges 
from  the  sun-plashy  upper  air.  They  were  not  so 
numerous  as  they  had  been,  and  so  more  effort  was 
required  to  obtain  a  mouthful,  but  still  Bluemantle 
sang  as  he  fled  carelessly  adown  lane  and  hedgerow, 
over  meadow  and  sedges.  By  the  stream  other 
swallows  were  often  gathered  together,  clinging  to 
the  stately  mace-reeds  that  swayed  to  the  wind 
while  the  great  brown  heads  were  yet  unburst. 
They  talked  eagerly  among  themselves,  these 
swallows  in  congregation,  and  Bluemantle  felt 
distress  in  his  heart.  The  families  of  these  others 
were  grown,  the  young  launched  upon  their  airy 
life  ;  the  nesting  work  of  the  year  was  done,  and 
now  they  waited  for  the  return. 

The  mornings  were  chilly,  and  the  insects  did 
not  fly  up  from  hedge  and  grass  till  the  sun 
had  swung  some  way  up  the  sky.  Bluemantle 
wandered  farther  for  food  for  the  three  chimney 
nestlings.  They  grew  slowly,  and  he  sang  less  ; 
he  was  so  earnest.  As  the  days  went  on  he 
felt  more  and  more  a  restlessness,  and  as  this 
increased  so  did  his  desire  to  teach  his  young  to  fly. 
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One  night  there  was  a  frost,  and  he  cried  his  agony 
aloud,  and  when  it  was  heard  by  the  flocked 
swallows,  they  rose  and  wheeled  over  the  stream. 
Some  brought  midges  and  flies  to  the  broken 
chimney  tun,  where  the  pair  received  them  and 
took  them  down  to  Wip  and  his  two  sisters. 

Day  succeeded  day.  From  grey  quills  the  pinion 
feathers  sprouted  and  smoothed  themselves,  each 
filament  in  its  place.  Their  breasts  and  backs 
became  covered  with  featherlets  that  replaced  some 
of  the  down  of  babyhood.  Bluemantle  and  his 
mate,  restless  and  worried,  did  not  eat  enough  to 
appease  their  own  hunger.  Every  morn  now  the 
sun  seemed  larger  when  it  came  above  the  hills  in 
a  fume  of  frosted  gold,  and  the  meadow  grasses 
were  often  white  with  rime.  More  excited  grew  the 
swallows  among  the  mace-reeds.  They  were  wait- 
ing for  the  tribal  sign,  given  and  appearing  no  man 
knows  how,  that  would  urge  them  climb  the  sky 
to  their  airlines,  older  than  any  Eastern  caravan 
route,  to  follow  them  to  the  southern  sun. 
By  this  inward  urge  all  claims  and  instincts 
were  dominated.  Young  birds  forgot  the  parents 
who  had  so  lovingly  reared  them,  taught  them  to 
fly,  and  guarded  their  early  adventurings  into  the 
romantic  realms  of  the  sky.  Old  birds  forgot  their 
young,  and  into  their  hearts  came  dread  as  some 
dim  memory  of  drenching  vapours  and  monstrous 
seas  to  be  passed  stirred  in  their  minds.  The 
gathered  swallows  twittered  encouragement  to  one 
another,  and  rose  for  no  reason  all  at  once,  then 
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returned  to  roost.  Every  hour  stranger  swallows 
joined  them,  all  eager  and  animated  by  the  re- 
morseless inward  urge  to  quit.  Bluemantle  and 
his  mate  would  fly  among  them  to  return  in  agony 
to  the  chimney  where  their  young  called  for  them. 
They  begged  them  to  fly,  but  the  fledgelings  were 
too  small  to  leave  the  familiar  shelter. 

An  aged  man  passing  down  the  lane  by  the 
cottage  was  the  sole  human  spectator  of  the  swallows' 
agony.  Hearing  strange  whimpering  noises,  he 
stopped,  shaded  filmy  eyes  with  his  hand,  and 
stared.  The  parent  birds  were  uttering  cries  so 
strained  with  anguish  and  despair  that  he  guessed 
at  once  the  tragic  turmoil  within  the  loving  breasts. 
For  very  many  years  he  had  watched  for  the 
coming  of  the  swallows  ;  they  had  shared  the  joy 
and  the  sorrow  of  this  aged  man. 

"Ah,  my  little  birdies,"  he  mumbled  to  himself, 
"  you  were  too  late  wi'  the  laying.  And  now  your 
hearts  be  breaking." 

That  evening  the  ruddy  setting  sun  stained  as 
though  with  wine  the  combers  of  the  Atlantic 
crashing  and  seething  white  upon  the  beach.  The 
call  had  come — the  call  of  life.  With  shrill  cries, 
as  though  of  farewell  to  all  that  was  beloved  and 
cherished,  the  assembled  swallows  cast  themselves 
from  the  mace-reeds  and  climbed  the  worn  steps 
of  the  sky.  Wip  and  his  trembling  sisters  heard 
the  cries  as  they  huddled  on  the  sooty  edge  of  the 
chimney.  In  vain  the  deserted  babies  cried  to 
them.     Higher  and  higher  climbed  the  wayfarers 
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a  long  smoke-trail  of  birds  under  the  evening  sky 
passing  over  the  coastline  to  join  the  hosts  hurrying 
in  silence  to  the  far  south.  Bluemantle  and  his 
mate,  with  never  a  backward  look,  flew  steadily 
with  them.  The  sun  went  down,  and  the  stars, 
travellers  themselves,  came  to  cheer  them. 

So  they  flew  in  the  night.  For  life  has  its  claim 
even  as  death  has  its  toll,  and  perhaps  in  a  happier 
summer  Bluemantle  would  come  back  to  the 
sparkle  and  the  murmur  of  the  brook  coiling 
through  sandhills  to  the  sea. 
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A  TALE  FOR  THE  FIRESIDE  WHEN  HOLDING  HANDS 
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There  was  no  sun  in  the  dark  continent  of  the 
evening  sky.  Overhead  rainclouds  were  gathered 
like  swart  impis  on  the  plains  of  heaven,  massed  for 
war  by  the  drumbeats  of  the  western  wind.  The 
air  lying  in  the  fields  was  hot  and  thick,  restless 
with  flies  ;  not  a  leaf  was  moving  in  the  hedges. 
Some  hours  before  the  seagulls  had  gathered  in  a 
great  flock,  calling  mournfully  as  they  wheeled 
inland,  like  the  remote  ghosts  of  drowned  seamen 
that  were  said  to  haunt  the  rocky  coast. 

I  was  in  a  sunken  lane,  and  some  way  from  the 
village.  A  rumble  of  thunder  rolling  far  away  over 
Exmoor  caused  me  to  move  on.  Before  me  on  the 
road  a  round  drop  hit  the  dust.  Another  fell,  and 
another  ;  the  leaves  of  docks  growing  by  the  hedge 
were  being  tapped,  again  and  again.  My  spaniel 
frisked,  for  he  sensed  an  end  to  the  torturing, 
glaring  drought. 

Drop  after  drop  pattered  on  the  lane,   on  the 

hedges,  on  my  hands,  on  my  head — splashing  road 

dust  from  my  boots.     The  wind  was  dead,  a  fanatic 

whose  work  was  done.     The  clouds  hung  above, 

motionless    and    menacing,    savages    a-sweat    to 

massacre  the  earth. 

An  assegai  of  lightning  was  flung  from  a  cloud,  a 
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hissing  silver-gold  shock  to  the  earth.  Instantly 
with  the  thunder  the  dust  was  no  more,  and  little 
spirts  of  rain  leaping  from  its  wet  surface.  The 
rain  soaked  me  instantly.  I  ran  down  the  hill  in 
my  sopped  clothes,  while  the  spaniel,  looking  thin 
in  his  wet  coat,  ran  joyously  by  my  side,  leaping  up 
at  me. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  stood  a  lonely  cottage, 
a  yard  or  two  back  from  the  lane.  A  broken  gate 
ended  the  weedy  path,  and  a  padlock  secured  the 
gate.  I  vaulted  over,  while  the  dog  pushed  through 
the  low  hedge. 

The  porch  was  hung  with  the  withering  bines  of 
jasmine  whose  ancient  leaves  were  drifted  upon  the 
broken  stone  by  the  threshold.  A  percussion-cap 
gun  leaned  in  one  of  the  alcoved  seats,  with  flakes 
of  rust  below  it.  Dusty  cobwebs  were  tacked  to 
it,  for  the  cottage  had  been  empty  a  long  time. 
The  rain  was  rushing  down  the  pathway  in  a  hurried 
stream,  lashed  as  though  by  swan-shot.  I  noticed 
something  white  in  the  grass,  and  stepped  out 
to  pick  it  up.  It  was  the  skull  of  a  dog,  with 
some  of  the  teeth  fallen  from  the  long  narrow 
jaw — a  greyhound  or  lurcher,  perhaps. 

When  after  an  hour  the  rain  still  fell,  I  thought 
I  would  explore  the  cottage.  The  door  was  locked, 
but  a  broken  pane  I  had  passed  would  enable  me 
to  reach  the  hasp  and  so  open  the  casement. 
Streams  of  water  pouring  from  the  rotten  thatch 
beat  a  tattoo  upon  my  shoulders  as  I  struggled  in 
the  wet.     My  dog  absolutely  refused  to  enter  by 
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the  window.  I  coaxed  and  scolded,  but  he  would 
not  approach.  He  whined  and  was  abject  ;  he 
whimpered  dog's  talk  to  me,  seemingly  frightened. 
So  I  got  out  and  flung  him  in,  trembling. 

It  was  a  desolate  room.  There  are  thousands  of 
such  cottages  in  the  remote  country,  habitations 
built  centuries  ago  by  farm  labourers  when  they 
married.  Cowdung,  mud,  straw,  and  stones,  all 
mixed  together,  formed  the  thick  walls.  Crude 
material,  this  cob,  but  it  endures  as  long  as 
bricks  and  mortar.  When  it  crumbles,  sand-like 
trickles  run  from  crevices,  exposing  the  wattles  dry 
and  rotten,  and  drilled  by  insects.  Rats  and  mice 
have  their  passages  within,  and  at  night  their  noises 
of  scuttle  and  scamper  mingle  with  their  squeaks. 
Beetles  and  cockroaches  hide  by  day  in  the  floor 
cracks,  emerging  in  the  hour  of  darkness  for  their 
food  quests. 

The  cottage  in  which  I  had  taken  sanctuary  was 
very  old.  The  final  processes  of  decay  had,  I 
thought,  begun  a  long  time  ago.  By  the  feeble 
illumination  of  a  candle-stump  the  ceiling  took  on 
grotesque  shadows  ;  the  laths  hung  down  like  ribs, 
the  plaster  gaped.  Fires  of  past  ages  had  blackened 
the  walls,  made  sooty  the  cobwebs,  and  rat  holes 
were  everywhere.     The  dog  kept  close  to  me. 

The  torrent  of  the  rain  had  ceased  a  little  with  the 
lightning,  but  the  steady  hissing  warned  me  that  no 
abatement  could  be  expected  for  hours.  It  was 
chilly,  the  dog  shivered  at  my  feet  as  I  sat  on  a 
log  chair,  there  was  the  cold  and  musty  smell  that 
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goes  with  aged  places.  Doubtless  the  cottage  was 
condemned,  its  owner  awaiting  a  favourable  time 
to  rebuild.  There  could  be  no  harm,  I  thought,  in 
making  a  fire  on  the  open  hearth.  Looking  round  for 
fuel,  I  found  only  small  tindery  fragments,  so  pulled 
up  some  floor  boards.  They  came  up  easily,  with  a 
soft  wrench.  I  had  some  old  letters,  and  with  these 
tried  to  start  a  blaze.  After  lighting  half  my 
matches,  I  had  induced  only  a  melancholy  fume  to 
wander  up  the  chimney.  Rain  came  down  and 
extinguished  it. 

By  this  time  I,  too,  was  depressed.  I  was 
hungry  as  well.  Often  the  dog  curled  on  the  floor 
whined,  his  eyes  wide  and  always  watching  me. 
Then  thinking  that  there  might  be  in  the  bedroom 
upstairs  some  fuel  more  acceptable  to  flame,  I 
went  up  the  ladder-like  staircase,  guided  by  the 
wavering  gleam  of  the  candle.  He  followed  with  a 
whimper.  The  room  was  even  more  desolate  than 
that  which  I  had  just  left.  Mildewed  newspaper 
sheets  were  gummed  to  the  walls  and  the  bursted 
ceiling,  doubtless  the  efforts  of  the  last  tenant  to 
repair  his  wretched  home.  Here,  too,  like  broken 
ribs  the  laths  leaned  down.  I  seized  one  and  pulled, 
and  with  a  small  roar  one  half  of  the  ceiling  crashed 
to  the  floor.  A  rat  emerged  from  the  fusty  heap 
and  darted  into  its  hole.  I  urged  my  spaniel  to 
seize  it,  but  he  did  not  move.  He  whined  at  my 
feet,  wagging  his  tail,  trying  to  tell  me  something. 

With  an  armful  of  trailing  laths  I  went  down- 
stairs, broke  them  up  and  lit  a  fire.     Tins  time  a 
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pale  flame  rose  from  the  pile  and  spread  its  pallid 
radiance  around  the  room.  By  means  of  continual 
fanning,  I  managed  to  ignite  the  fragments  of  the 
floor  boards  ;  soon  ruddy  flames  danced  on  the 
walls,  and  with  them  a  small  cheeriness. 

The  fire  sank,  and  was  built  up  anew,  only  to  sink 
again.  Outside  the  rain  continued.  I  lay  down  for 
a  cold  sleep. 

What  I  remember  next  is  not  definite  in  my  mind, 
even  as  in  retrospect  I  try  to  form  some  coherent 
sequence.  The  moon  shone  wanly  in  at  the  window, 
a  moon  wasted  by  vapour  drifting  low  down.  My 
dog  was  pressed  against  my  side,  and  shaking.  Of 
the  change  from  slumber  to  that  state  of 
mind  known  as  wide  awake  I  was  instantly 
aware.  I  was  filled  with  a  mournful  feeling,  a 
reason  for  which  I  did  not  know,  as  though  having 
witnessed  a  tragedy  slow  and  inevitable.  And  yet 
no  emotion  was  called  up  in  me  ;  my  own  self  was 
so  completely  dominated  that  my  thoughts  and 
feelings  were,  as  it  were,  regarded  in  a  dream. 
Only  I  remember  wondering  why  the  spaniel  was 
terrified — a  fear  so  profound  obsessed  him  that  he 
did  not  even  growl  in  protection  of  his  master. 

For  how  long  this  feeling  was  with  me  I  am 
unable  to  say.  I  lay  still,  staring  into  the  pallid 
gloom  :  the  rain  drip-dripped  from  the  fringe  of 
thatch,  a  wind  stirred  the  withered  bines  of  jasmine, 
and  mumbled  in  the  chimney.  The  dog  trembled 
and  clawed  my  coat,  as  though  in  an  endeavour  to 
get  behind  me. 
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Then  I  thought  I  saw  a  grey  thing,  low  on  the 
floor,  move  in  the  darkness.  It  was  by  the  hole 
in  the  floor  that  I  had  made  to  get  firewood.  It 
changed,  seeming  to  divide  into  several  parts,  that 
moved  away  and  drew  together,  and  moved  away 
again. 

A  cold  shiver,  as  at  contact  of  icy  fingers,  thrilled 
my  back  and  twitched  my  hair.  I  believed  that 
any  moment  something  would  tear  my  throat — a 
slimy,  snakelike  something  that  had  stirred  from 
under  the  mildewed  floorboards,  released  by  the 
hole  I  had  made.  Fear  wrapped  me  in  clammy  folds. 
I  heard  a  sound  of  pads  on  the  floor,  very  close  to 
my  head.  I  tried  to  scream,  but  to  my  terror  no 
sound  would  come  from  my  mouth.  I  tried  to  run 
away,  but  my  legs  were  as  though  broken ;  I 
pulled  myself  by  my  hands,  but  made  no  progress. 
I  continued  to  scream,  noiselessly,  impotently. 
The  spaniel,  with  a  wild  howl,  leapt  at  the  window 
and  crashed  through  the  glass  and  the  rotten  wood 
frame. 

I  had  been  dreaming. 

I  knew  that  with  an  intense  relief.  I  had  been 
screaming  in  my  dream.  Yet  my  dog  was  gone  ; 
the  window  shattered.  I  got  outside.  The  rain- 
clouds  had  been  blown  away,  and  the  night  was 
starry.  How  friendly  appeared  the  light  of  those 
winking  suns  !  There  was  Aldebaran  low  down, 
and  Capella  ;  Vega  high  above,  and  the  constellation 
of  Lyra.  I  had  known  them  since  boyhood,  and 
they  were  my  friends.     But  there  was  no  moon. 
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I  walked  down  the  lane,  calling  my  dog.  From 
out  of  gloom  somewhere  he  appeared,  whining  with 
joy,  and  fawning  round  me.  This  state  of  excite- 
ment lasted  for  a  long  time,  until  we  reached  the 
hamlet. 

In  answer  to  my  thumps,  the  landlord  of  the  inn 
came  down,  and  asked  through  the  closed  door 
what  I  might  want.  I  explained  that  I  wanted  a 
bed,  and  he  opened  the  door.  He  looked  at  me  by 
the  light  of  a  candle  held  high  to  see  my  face.  I 
saw  that  he  was  a  gaunt  man,  with  black  whiskers. 

We  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  he  began  to  light 
in  the  bodley  a  fire  of  dried  sticks  and  furze  roots. 
He  began  to  spread  a  cloth  upon  the  table,  so  that 
I  might  have  a  meal,  but  I  begged  him  not  to  trouble 
himself,  saying  that  I  was  not  hungry.  In  the 
grate  the  sticks  crackled,  and  from  the  worn  fire- 
bars came  cheerful  gleams.  It  was  an  old  inn,  and 
draughty  :  the  flame  of  the  candle  on  the  table  was 
bent  many  ways.  Seeing  that  I  shivered,  he  sug- 
gested that  I  drank  some  hot  rum  and  water,  and  I 
invited  him  to  have  a  glass  with  me.  The  water 
was  heated  in  a  beer-warmer,  a  small  V-shaped  pot 
in  which  the  labourer  heats  his  beer  before  going 
to  his  work  on  dark  winter  mornings. 

After  two  glasses  of  rum  apiece,  I  lost  my  feeling 
of  dread,  but  the  mournful  sadness  remained. 
Gazing  at  the  fire  in  the  dim-litten  room,  I  saw  many 
rays  of  light  glistening  like  golden  thistle-seed 
wheels  through  my  eyelids,  half-closed,  trembling, 
and    moistened    with    tears.      For    the    landlord 
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told  me  about  the  last  tenant  of  the  lonely  cottage, 
a  man  nearly  a  hundred  years  of  age,  who  had 
lived  with  six  dogs  most  faithful  to  him.  They 
were  mongrels,  two  of  them  being  lurchers  that 
poached  rabbits  for  him  throughout  the  year.  He 
lived  the  ordinary  life  of  the  labourer  grown  too 
old  to  work,  with  children  married  and  gone  away 
and  wife  dead  and  buried.  He  tilled  his  garden, 
gathered  sticks  for  next  day's  fire,  and  bought  his 
food  every  Friday  evening  at  the  village  shop,  when 
he  had  drawn  the  blessed  Old  Age  Pension  of  five 
shillings  a  week.  He  drank  a  pint  of  beer  every 
Friday  night  at  the  inn,  sitting  quiet  in  a  corner 
in  his  best  black  clothes,  a  worn  red  muffler  round 
his  neck  and  a  rusty  bowler  on  his  head.  And  one 
Friday  he  did  not  turn  up  at  the  post  office,  nor 
at  the  inn  for  his  pint  of  small  ale.  The  following 
morning  the  constable  went  to  the  cottage  and 
knocked  at  the  door.  From  within  came  the 
barking  of  dogs,  not  robust  or  loud,  but  hoarse  and 
feeble.  The  door  was  locked.  He  peered  through 
the  window-space,  noticing  that  the  marks  of  muddy 
pads  were  dried  on  the  sill  and  the  ledge  within. 
It  had  not  rained  for  five  days.  He  saw  three  dogs 
in  the  room,  who  snarled  and  barked  at  him.  He 
attempted  to  climb  in  through  the  window,  but  they 
rushed  at  him  with  bared  teeth. 

An  hour  later  he  returned  with  the  landlord  of  the 
inn,  who  was  the  only  able-bodied  man  in  the  village 
not  working.  They  guessed  what  had  happened  and 
were  apprehensive.    Poisoned  meat  was  flung  to  the 
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three  dogs,  who  devoured  it,  only  to  fall  in  con- 
vulsions. Only  then  they  were  able  to  climb  through 
the  window,  to  pass  the  dying  mongrels.  The  fur 
of  rabbits  was  scattered  on  the  floor,  and  the 
feathers  of  a  partridge.  They  went  through  the 
door  and  up  the  stairs,  where  two  dogs  snarled  at 
them.  These  were  poisoned  in  the  same  manner. 
The  sixth  dog  was  already  dead,  and  lying  as  stiff 
as  the  figure  of  his  master  on  the  floor.  It  was  a 
fox-terrier  and  had  died  of  a  broken  heart,  no  doubt 
refusing  to  eat  the  food  brought  to  it  by  the  three 
dogs  who  for  many  days  had  been  guarding  the 
door  downstairs. 

In  due  course  the  dead  were  buried  ;  the  old  man 
in  consecrated  ground,  and  his  faithful  dogs  in  the 
garden.  It  had  happened  many  years  before. 
The  cottage  was  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin,  as  it  was 
not  worth  repairing. 

The  next  morning,  in  sweet  fresh  air,  I  continued 
my  journey.  I  could  not  forget  my  experience  of 
the  previous  night,  nor  that  bleached  skull  in  the 
long  grass.  I  felt  that  I  had  seen  something 
that  was  beyond  the  pale  of  mortal  endeavour. 
Through  what  medium  it  had  been  seen  by  me,  I 
worried  my  mind  to  determine.  If  it  had  once 
happened,  why  should  not  my  mind  be  able  to 
sense  the  old  emotion  ?  The  idea  was  no  more 
wonderful  than  the  idea  of  memory.  In  the  world 
of  imagination  all  things  were  possible  :  time  did 
not  exist.  If  I  could  think  forward  to  when  the 
world  and  its  physical  life  would  be  dead,  like  its 
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sister  planet  the  moon,  I  could  search  backwards 
in  my  mind  to  the  time  of  lifeless  molten  lava 
bursting  through  space  with  its  bands  of  gasses 
burning  bright  and  roaring  around  it.  Of  what 
importance  was  the  world  of  matter,  regarded  in 
the  light  of  dream  and  imagination — of  the  soul  ? 
I  walked  on,  pondering  in  the  sweet  air,  while  a 
wren  sang  in  a  blackberry  bramble. 

When  later  I  was  going  across  Dartmoor,  I 
visited  a  white  witch — who  charms  away  warts, 
abscesses,  and  can  heal  most  marvellously — a  good 
friend  of  mine,  who  smiled  and  said  that  both  the 
living  and  the  dead  have  their  own  detachable 
doubles,  intangible,  which  are  ghosts.  Afterwards 
as  I  sat  above  the  Lydford  Gorge,  while  the 
water  thundered  in  white  foam  and  shook  all  other 
sounds  from  the  air,  I  pondered  what  knowledge  of 
these  things  had  been  lost  with  the  civilizations 
that  had  passed ;  civilizations  of  whose  existence 
we  know  only  by  a  tile,  a  vase,  a  mummy.  While 
the  solid  glassy  fall  of  water  carved  the  stone,  I 
strayed  backwards  through  cycles  of  summers, 
among  the  wild  moormen  in  their  hut  circles,  the 
wolves  and  the  bears  ;  further  and  further  back, 
to  the  age  of  tree-ferns  and  eyeless  monsters,  long 
before  them,  when  vegetation  crept  out  of  the  sea 
and  fastened  on  the  land,  and  animal  life-to-be 
stirred  in  the  slime.  Where  was  I  then  ?  Was 
there  a  burning  love  in  my  heart,  as  there  is 
now  ?  Have  I  been  all  the  time,  in  a  hundred 
different   forms,   each  one  evolving  higher  to  the 
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godhead    of    perfection,    to    discarnate,    timeless 
omnexistence  ? 

But  the  rude  music  of  the  water  took  my  mind 
from  pondering.  I  would  be  thoughtless  as  the 
swallows  casting  their  lines  of  song  in  the  sunlight, 
as  the  brown  otter  in  the  black  pool  below,  as  the 
dipper  perching  on  the  mossy  stone  that  made  in 
the  stream  a  resting  eddy  for  the  speckled  trout. 
Poor  wraiths  of  the  dead,  if  such  they  be,  I  would 
leave  them  to  rest  in  their  quiet  places  ;  the  wild- 
flower  on  the  bank,  the  glitter  and  music  of  running 
water,  the  sad-sweet  song  of  the  woodlark,  the 
lizard  on  the  sun-hot  stone — the  thoughts  these 
gave  were  enough  to  fill  my  days. 
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Walking  over  the  winter  stubble  to  the  small 
gravel  pit  in  a  corner  of  the  field,  the  boots  of  the 
two  young  men  took  on,  as  it  were,  four  clogs  of 
clay.  One  man  carried  a  sack  and  a  crowbar  ;  the 
other  carried  a  pickaxe  and  a  spade  with  deep, 
narrow  blade.  It  was  a  ferreting-spade.  They 
were  going  to  dig  out  a  fox  whose  earth  was  in  the 
gravel-pit,  put  it  into  a  sack,  and  present  it  to  the 
pack  with  which  they  hunted. 

The  gravel  pit  was  disused.  Three  small  thorns 
grew  among  the  dead  grasses  that  covered  the 
slight  hollow,  with  brown  spires  of  sorrel,  with 
sapless  thistles  and  the  hollow,  fragile  skeleton  of 
wild  carrot  and  cow-parsley.  Withered  creepers  of 
goose-grass  were  tangled  with  the  thorns  ;  and  a 
ruinous  bird's-nest  in  one  held  rotting  berries — the 
deserted  storehouse  of  a  field  mouse. 

Some  of  the  deeper  depressions  in  the  pit  were 
filled  with  water.  Several  rabbit  runs  led  through 
the  dead  grasses,  but  there  were  no  buries.  The 
only  hole  in  the  gravel  sides  was  larger  than  that 
made  by  rabbits.  It  was  between  eight  and  nine 
inches  across,  and  some  fresh  gravel  was  before  it 
with  an  appearance  of  having  been  pressed  down. 
One  of  the  men  knelt  before  the  hole,  examining 
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the  ground.  He  looked  for  half  a  minute,  and 
beckoned  his  companion  to  kneel  beside  him. 
There  was  a  smell  like  rank  hops  being  dried  in  an 
oast-house,  tainting  the  air.  The  kneeling  men 
again  looked  at  the  prick  of  claws  and  the  mark  of 
pads  leading  one  way — into  the  earth.  They  went 
to  a  dyke  to  cut  a  long  willow  wand. 

The  earth  had  two  tunnels,  the  right  one  being 
short,  and  the  left  being  long.  At  the  end  of  the 
long  tunnel  a  fox  was  lying,  curled  up,  throat 
resting  on  his  soft  brush.  He  was  stiff  and  tired, 
having  run  many  miles  the  day  before  across  plough- 
lands  and  dykes,  along  lanes  and  down  hedges, 
with  hound-music  ever  following.  He  was  an  old 
fox,  and  had  been  run  many  times  before,  but  this 
time  scent  had  lain  thickly,  and  he  had  known  it. 
Many  times  he  had  flopped  down  in  a  furrow  to 
ease  his  thudding  heart,  but  always  the  hounds 
pursued  him.  Then  by  chance  another  fox  got  up 
in  the  middle  of  a  ploughed  field  as  he  ran  past, 
and  the  fresh  dog  laid  a  scent  stronger  than  that  of 
the  exhausted  animal,  who  came  to  the  gravel  pit 
in  the  stubble  field  and  listened.  He  knew  that  the 
pack  was  running  the  new  line,  and  although  several 
riders  galloped  across  the  field  fifty  yards  from  the 
pit,  he  did  not  worry.  That  night  he  crept  from 
the  earth  and  fed  upon  mice  that  he  snapped  in 
hedge-ditches,  worms,  and  a  rabbit  taken  from  a 
gin.  He  slunk  home  at  dawn,  dug  for  awhile,  and 
crept  into  the  earth. 

Reynard  awoke  and  with  cocked  ears  listened  to 
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the  noises  of  human  voices  coming  down  the  tunnel. 
They  ceased  and  he  lay  still.  Shortly  afterwards 
something  came  towards  him,  scraping  the  gravel, 
rapidly.  He  bared  his  fangs,  and  pressed  his  body 
tightly  against  the  sand  of  the  dug  cavern.  It 
came  to  him  and  touched  him,  but  he  did  not  snap 
at  it,  knowing  that  it  was  a  stick.  The  stick  was 
jerked  backwards  and  forwards  many  times,  but 
the  point  never  touched  the  fox.  It  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  earth  thumped  again  and  again 
while  gravel  fell  into  the  tunnel  and  the  dim  light 
of  day  went  out. 

After  three  hours  the  noises  of  digging  ceased, 
and  the  fox  waited.  He  waited  for  a  long  time 
before  creeping  forward.  He  came  to  the  loose 
gravel,  and  sniffed.  He  scraped  with  his  claws,  and 
listened.  There  was  no  sound  except  the  mournful 
wailing  of  the  dwarf  owl  that  just  before  dark  came 
out  from  a  pollard  oak  in  the  hedge.  The  cry  was 
dulled  and  faint. 

All  night  the  fox  scraped  sand  and  pebbles, 
making  a  new  tunnel  to  the  air.  The  way  to  the 
old  exit  had  been  blocked  by  a  stout  sack  filled 
with  gravel  and  dumped  over  the  hole.  A  tiny 
air  space  allowed  just  enough  air  to  enter  where 
with  broken  claws  he  scraped,  and  with  sweaty 
jaws  he  tore  at  hard  flints  and  pebbles.  Often  he 
ceased,  and  lay  panting  in  the  tunnel ;  and  thus 
the  long  night  passed  away.  He  was  hungry  and 
thirsty,  but  ceased  only  when  daylight  came. 

In  the  afternoon  the  two  young  men  returned, 
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heaved  away  the  sack,  and  examined  the  hole. 
One  of  them  said  that  the  fox  had  been  trying  to 
dig  his  way  out  ;  the  other  expressed  the  opinion 
that  everything  was  as  they  had  left  it.  He  agreed 
that  a  smell  of  fox  came  up  as  he  kneeled  by  the 
entrance,  but  he  declared  that  scent  would  lay  for 
days  and  weeks  in  a  confined  space,  especially  if  it 
were  gravel.  But  he  helped  his  friend  with  pick, 
spade  and  shovel,  and  after  four  hours'  work  they 
had  excavated  five  more  feet  of  the  tunnel. 

The  red  sun  was  sinking  below  the  level  Essex 
ploughlands  when  they  ceased  work,  thirsty  and 
tired.  Again  the  willow  wand  was  pushed  down, 
and  the  stop  of  the  tunnel  prodded  and  touched. 
All  the  while  the  fox  pressed  himself  against  the 
farther  wall  of  the  cavern,  watching  with  wide  eyes 
the  stick,  as  though  in  terror  lest  it  might  touch 
him.  It  was  withdrawn,  and  outside  the  men 
examined  the  end.  Of  course,  no  fox  was  there, 
declared  the  doubting  one,  because  no  tawny  hair 
was  stuck  to  the  damp  sand  on  the  stick. 

But  the  other  persisted  that  Reynard  was  at 
home.  How  about  the  prints  of  his  pads,  he  asked, 
that  were  so  clearly  leading  inwards,  when  first 
they  had  examined  the  earth.  How  about  the 
strong  scent  that  had  come  from  the  tunnel  ?  He 
believed  that  the  fox  was  there  ;  and  he  had 
promised  the  huntsman  to  bag  a  fox  for  him. 

He  had  shot  a  rabbit  that  afternoon  as  they  were 
walking  to  the  gravel  pit.  He  suggested  that  they 
placed  it  inside  the  tunnel,  and  left  the  filled  sack 
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over  the  hole.  Then  if  it  was  eaten  on  the  following 
morning,  or  disturbed  in  any  way,  they  would  know 
that  a  fox  was  within. 

He  skinned  the  rabbit,  to  make  it  the  more 
tempting  to  a  starving  fox,  and,  having  blocked 
the  hole,  they  went  away,  while  the  dwarf  owl 
perched  on  the  oak  made  in  the  dusk  its 
plaintive  cry. 

They  went  hunting  the  next  day,  so  did  not 
go  near  the  earth.  That  night  there  was 
a  frost,  and  when  they  returned  late  the  following 
afternoon  the  filled  sack,  in  shadow  all  day, 
was  white  with  rime.  The  shallow  greenish 
water  in  the  depression  was  covered  with  a 
thin  film  of  ice.  They  cracked  it  with  their  boots, 
enjoying  the  sharp  brittle  noises  of  splitting. 
Nothing  had  been  to  the  pit ;  everything  was  the 
same.  There  was  the  skin  of  the  rabbit,  flung  on  a 
thorn  ;  the  willow  wand,  the  untrodden  heap  of 
gravel,  the  stubs  of  their  cigarettes.  They  pulled 
away  the  sack,  and  the  rabbit  was  seen,  just  as  it 
had  been  left.  They  drew  it  out.  There  was  not 
a  mark  on  it. 

They  did  no  more  digging,  but  sat  on  the  edge  of 
the  pit,  making  occasional  remarks.  They  agreed 
that  the  untouched  rabbit  was  absolutely  con- 
clusive evidence  that  no  living  fox  was  within. 
He  could  not  have  escaped,  since  there  was  but  one 
entrance  or  exit  to  the  earth,  and  that  had  been 
blocked.  The  prints  had  led  far  down  and  inwards, 
and  certainly  no  fox  would  come  out  of  his  earth 
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backwards,  and  expose  himself  to  a  possible  enemy. 
Therefore,  they  argued  logically,  a  dead  fox  was 
within.  He  had  either  been  suffocated,  or  had 
starved  to  death  before  the  rabbit  had  been  left 
for  him — a  period  of  two  days  and  a  night.  They 
felt  remorse  and  shame,  and  decided  to  tell  no  one 
that  they  had  tortured  a  poor  brute  of  a  fox  by 
leaving  it  without  water,  air,  or  food. 

They  emptied  the  sack  of  gravel,  slung  the  dead 
rabbit  into  the  pool  of  greenish  water,  put  tools  on 
shoulders,  and  walked  away.  Over  the  furrowed 
fields  the  red  winter  sun  was  casting  a  purple  tinge, 
and  the  dwarf  owl  started  to  call. 

Their  feet  in  the  stubble  made  a  faint  nipping 
sound  as  they  walked  away.  The  dwarf  owl  wailed 
for  some  minutes,  then  flew  to  his  hunt.  Partridges 
roosting  circlewise  in  the  middle  of  the  stubble- 
field  ceased  to  call  cher-wick,  cher-wick.  Through 
the  wands  of  the  willows  shone  the  new  moon,  like 
an  ancient  hunting  horn  of  gold  hung  on  mouldered 
tapestry  of  ploughland  mist.  Night  came  to  the 
earth. 

In  slow  succession  several  sounds  were  made  in 
the  pit.  Wheezy  breathing,  a  pebble  rolled  against 
another.  The  dry  trickle  of  gravel.  Water  being 
lapped.  An  animal  shaking  itself.  The  crunching 
and  cracking  of  bones. 

The  curved  silver  moon  wavered  in  the  pool,  by 
the  shadow  of  a  lean  fox  eating  the  rabbit  with  the 
eagerness  of  an  animal  that  had  been  hungry  four 
days  and  three  nights. 
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A  scolding  by  blackbirds,  thrushes,  titmice,  and 
robins  awakened  me  one  summer  morning,  and 
thinking  that  a  mouching  suburban  cat  had  caught 
a  bird,  I  sprang  out  of  bed  and  peered  through  the 
open  window.  Eastwards  the  outline  of  Shooters 
Hill  was  dusky  in  the  smoky  haze,  for  the  sun  had 
not  yet  topped  its  wooded  fringe.  The  morning 
star  was  silver-gold,  and  shining  through  the 
branches  of  the  elm  tree  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden.  Two  blackbirds  with  spread  tails  were 
perched  on  the  fence  behind,  shrilling  their  hate  at 
something  unseen  by  myself.  I  imagined  that  a 
certain  grimalkin,  an  ear-torn,  bloated  creature,  a 
bird-torturer,  was  hidden  in  the  tree  with  a  bird  in 
its  mouth.  Accordingly  I  seized  a  shoe  and  hurled 
it  at  the  tree.  The  insistent  clamour  of  the  small 
birds  changed,  and  they  flew  away  with  altered 
cries.  As  I  watched,  a  bird  with  great  soft  brown 
wings  swung  sideways  from  the  tree,  two  dark 
eyes  stared  at  me,  and  with  feet  swinging,  a  tawny 
owl  sailed  over  the  adjacent  gardens,  and  disap- 
peared into  a  shrubbery. 

Later  in  the  year,  as  I  sat  at  my  window  writing 
about  the  last  meeting  of  Jim  Holloman  and  Dolly 

in  the  spinney  I  was  remembering  from  boyhood,  I 
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came  to  watch  for  the  owl's  nightly  visit.  His  time, 
judged  by  the  sun,  never  varied,  and  after  awhile 
it  was  possible  to  estimate  to  within  a  minute  his 
arrival  on  a  certain  branch.  Sometimes  by  the 
aid  of  a  Zeiss  glass,  taken  from  a  German  at  Bulle- 
court,  I  knelt  at  the  open  window  and  tried  to  find 
his  roosting  place.  Tall  elms  two  hundred  yards 
to  the  right,  and  down  the  hill,  seemed  to  be  his 
day  sanctuary.  They  stood  at  the  end  of  some 
gardens,  and  were  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  roofs. 
Starlings  gathered  in  the  elm  tops  as  the  darkness 
came  on,  uttering  their  mimic  song — errand  boy's 
whistles,  rattle  of  omnibus,  whinny  of  horse, 
sparrow's  chirp,  and  thrush's  note.  I  knew  that  the 
owl  must  roost  somewhere  in  the  elms,  and  I  used 
to  search  minutely  every  branch  and  trunk  for  a 
squat,  still  object.     But  I  found  nothing. 

I  noticed  that  this  suburban  owl  was  a  creature 
of  unvarying  habit.  He  flew  from  one  branch  in 
a  small  thicket  behind  one  of  the  gardens  lower 
down  to  the  branch  of  my  tree  regularly  at  dusk. 
He  remained  still,  listening.  Mice  sometimes  passed 
in  a  small  ditch  along  the  fence  ;  he  detected  them 
by  ear  first,  then  peered  downwards  to  locate  them. 
To  do  this  he  had  to  csane  his  neck  ;  for  the  eyes 
of  the  owl  are  fixed  in  their  sockets.  It  was  no 
hard  feat  for  him  to  stare  at  something  beneath 
and  behind  him  ;  often  I  saw  him  revolve  his  head 
in  a  complete  circle.  After  a  stay  of  time  varying 
between  seventy  and  seventy-eight  seconds,  his 
body  leaned  forward,  he  swayed  to  left  and  right  as 
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though  trying  to  see  any  obstructing  branches,  and 
swiftly  flew  to  a  snapped  branch  of  an  oak  tree 
fifteen  yards  away.  Here  he  listened,  waited 
another  minute,  and  flew  on  to  his  next  post. 

Curiosity  made  me  climb  the  fence  and  examine 
the  thicket  where  he  rested  before  coming  to  the 
elm  in  the  garden.  It  was  easy  to  find.  The  thicket 
was  about  twenty  yards  long  and  possibly  twelve 
wide,  and  consisted  of  eighteen-year-old  elms, 
growing  straight  and  tall.  Soon  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Boer  War,  the  old  elms  were  thrown  and 
part  of  the  field  was  built  upon.  The  clayey  soil 
held  the  water,  and  prevented  further  houses  being 
erected.  The  twelve  acres  of  waste  land  was 
flanked  on  its  lower  side  by  houses,  and  on  its 
higher  side  it  was  separated  from  a  public  park  by 
an  iron  railing.  In  dry  summer  weather  the  ground 
cracked  and  gaped,  and  when  the  rains  of  winter 
sank  into  the  fissures  miniature  landslides  broke 
the  grass  roots.  Gorse  and  thorn  bushes  had  been 
planted  by  the  owner  in  order  to  stay  the  slipping 
soil,  but  they  did  not  like  the  soil,  so  grew  slowly. 

Rank  grasses  and  wild  flowers  grew  in  the  field, 
and  cats  stalked  mice  and  birds  on  the  plateaus  and 
hillocks.  Bands  of  boys  with  wooden  swords, 
bows,  arrows,  and  spears,  roamed  the  ground, 
building  huts  and  making  camp  fires,  and,  no 
doubt,  tracking  Indians.  An  old  man  came  some- 
times to  preserve  the  solitude  of  the  place,  and  then 
the  boys  fled  in  a  rout  to  the  line  of  spiked  iron 
railings  erected  by  the  London  County  Council, 
t.p.s.  s 
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climbing  over  and  avoiding  the  spikes  with  great 
skill. 

Occasionally  in  summer  the  owl  roosted  in  the 
thicket,  viewing  with  alarm  my  attempts  to  stalk 
him.  He  was  huddled  up  against  the  slender  bole, 
his  black  eyes  round  as  cherries.  Boys  in  the 
field  carried  catapults,  and  I  lived  in  fear  of  the 
bird's  destruction.  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
catch  the  owl,  because  the  small  boy's  eye,  trained 
in  woodcraft  and  by  detective  fiction,  would  have 
deduced  that  the  owl  sat  there  regularly  by  the 
clues  beneath — pellets  of  bone  and  feather,  and 
blue-green  beetle  skins.  A  small  gin  placed  on 
the  branch,  and  next  morning  the  bird  would  have 
been  hanging  by  its  feet.  But  no  boy  in  that 
suburb  seemed  to  be  trained  in  woodcraft,  so  the 
owl  remained  there. 

During  November,  I  scattered  hundreds  of  blue- 
bell seeds  in  the  thicket,  bringing  them  from  a 
country  woodland  I  knew  so  well  as  a  boy,  and  now, 
alas,  so  rarely  wandered  through.  The  afternoons 
in  the  suburb  were  sombre  with  London's  smoke, 
and  often  as  I  sat  by  the  window,  pen  in  hand  and 
paper  before  me,  I  had  no  heart  to  write.  The 
murky  winter  afternoon  spread  away  into  dusk, 
and  the  time  was  nigh  for  my  owl  to  come  to  the 
tree.  The  window  was  opened,  and  the  vigil 
begun.  A  darkness  flapping  in  dusk  among  leafless 
twigs  and  branches,  and  he  had  come.  A  minute 
passed,  and  a  few  seconds — he  was  flying  to  the 
oak  higher  up.     Then  my  mind  was  troubled  no 
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more,  and  passed  away  in  the  dusk,  far  away  from 
London,  far  away  to  a  spinney  where  lived  a  crow- 
starver,  and  high  above  a  straight  dark  fir  there 
gleamed  a  white  star. 

Often  I  heard  the  owl  calling  in  the  night  when 
the  trams  in  the  distant  High  Street  were  stilled, 
and  the  suburb  slept.  We  were  two  seekers  to- 
gether, and  in  territory  alien  to  our  wildness.  At 
times  I  felt  the  hopelessness  of  my  task,  and  my 
labour  seemed  unavailing  ;  from  the  tree  would 
float  a  mellow  hoot,  and  my  fatigue  would  pass  : 
although  my  body  might  be  in  London,  my  thought 
was  with  the  wind  and  the  star,  and  with  that 
strangeness  beyond. 

One  night,  or  morning,  having  lost  the  last 
train  at  Charing  Cross,  I  returned  from  Fleet 
Street  by  tramcar  along  the  Embankment,  tired, 
hungry,  dejected,  and  in  despair.  Through  the 
Old  Kent  Road  and  the  dead  houses  the  tram- 
car  passed,  its  wheels  grinding  and  bumping, 
the  lamps  low  and  yellow,  the  windows  misted  with 
tired  human  breath.  Between  New  Cross  and  Lewis- 
ham  I  got  down.  The  night  was  cold,  to  that  degree 
when  Thames  fog  and  chimney  smoke  combine  to 
form  a  third  thing,  as  two  vegetable  growths  combine 
and  make  the  lichens.  My  way  was  through  roads 
dreary  with  sulphurous  fog,  where  cats  wandered, 
and  over  Brockley  hill,  once  the  home  of  brocks, 
or  badgers,  but  now  laid  out  as  a  park.  The  fog 
was  thick  over  the  lower  ground.  The  hill  was 
old,    although   now   it   was   a   place   of   regulation 
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and    iron    railings,    part    of    London.     Once    corn 
grew   here,    and    they    sang   harvest    songs   when 
the    umbered    moon    was    rising    over    Woolwich 
hamlet.     Hares  ran  the  stubble,  partridges  called, 
the  fox  slunk  among  the  reeds  of  the  brook  Ravens- 
bourne  on  the  flats  below.     The  badgers  are  gone, 
the  hares  all  hunted,  the  foxes  fled — long,  long  ago. 
No  fish  lived  in  the  muddy  drainwater  and  tar  that 
flowed  in  the  bed  of  the  Ravensbourne.     This  was 
the  river  that  a  raven  led  the  Roman  legions  to, 
when  over  incult  heaths  and  through  forests  wild 
they  marched  from  Dover  to  the  wooded  banks  of 
the  Thames,  there  to  throw  up  the  earthworks  and 
to  build   the  forts  of  Londinium.     There  are  no 
ravens  now,  there  are  no  woods,  no  heaths,  round 
Catford  and  Lewisham  :    only  my  old  tawny  owl ! 
On   the   summit   the   fog   lessened,   and   a   star 
glimmered  above.     Down  a  steep  gully  I  had  to 
walk,  its  sides  grown  with  brakes  of  hawthorns,  in 
which    roosted    blackbirds,    robins,    and    thrushes. 
A  scream  came  suddenly  through  the  fog  ;    a  dark 
shadow   passed   by   my   head.     I   thought    of  the 
coming  spring,  of  a  song  that  would  not  fall  from 
a  gold  bill.     Yet  the  owl  had  to  live,  and  physical 
life  was  supported  by  death.     The  worm,  whose 
body  was  so  sensitive  to  light,  tunnelled  among  the 
rootlets  of  the  flowers  and  the  grasses  ;   the  black- 
bird ate  the  worm,  and  the  owl  ate  the  blackbird. 
When  the  owl  died,  the  ants,  the  worms,  and  the 
flies  would  eat  him.     A  hopeless  philosophy  ;    but 
in  those  days,  worn  mentally  with  the  terrible  war 
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and  the  terrible  peace,  I  did  not  think  I  would  live 
much  longer. 

This,  then,  was  the  owl's  method  of  obtaining  a 
meal.  I  knew  that  field  mice  were  not  plentiful, 
and  had  wondered  how  he  had  existed.  The  haw- 
thorns were  thick  with  spine  and  twig,  the  birds 
slept  among  them  with  puffed  breasts,  and  yet  the 
large  owl  caught  them.  Later  I  discovered  that 
he  crept  underneath  the  tree  where  he  had  seen  a 
bird,  and  climbed  up  the  branches. 

Spring  came  again,  with  the  coltsfoot  raising  a 
yellow  disk  in  the  waste-field,  dwarf  gorse  bushes 
blooming,  and  a  wild  lark  high  over  all.  Flocks  of 
linnets  visited  the  field,  and  one  afternoon  I  saw 
five  goldfinches  scattering  the  thistledown  of  the 
old  year.  Goldfinches  in  Brockley  !  The  wheels 
of  the  thistle  seed  rolled  silver  in  the  wind,  like 
the  silver-spikey  sun  rolling  in  the  sky  ;  the  scarlet 
and  gold  finches  twittered  as  they  sent  them  rolling. 
Still  the  owl  came  at  dusk  to  the  elm,  waiting, 
in  the  early  spring,  for  about  fifty-five  seconds, 
and  passing  on  to  the  higher  oak.  The  owner  of 
the  oak  tree  kept  chickens  and  rabbits  in  his 
garden,  and  he  told  me  how  in  the  night  he  used 
to  hear  the  thump  of  some  heavy  thing  alighting 
on  the  fence,  and  then  ghastly,  skirling  cries, 
and  sometimes  squealing.  He  thought  that  the 
owl  came  after  his  rabbits,  but  I  imagined  that  it 
waited  for  rats  and  mice  that  came  to  the  chicken 
run  for  food. 

One  morning  as  I  was  writing  an  essay  on  Meadow 
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Grasses,  a  yellow  fog  billowed  into  the  garden. 
Immediately  the  outline  of  the  tree  was  dissolved 
and  suspended  as  though  in  jaundiced  breath.  I 
could  see  the  trunk  and  the  main  branches  ;  all 
else  was  fog  ;  it  was  very  chilly.  I  closed  the 
window,  and  less  than  two  minutes  afterwards  the 
owl  had  flown  to  his  place  on  the  tree.  He  waited 
for  his  usual  time,  listening,  then  beat  away  to  the 
oak.  I  think  he  must  have  caught  a  bird,  as  he 
flew  down  at  once.  I  did  not  see  him  again  that 
afternoon,  because  the  fog  cleared  away  before  a 
westerly  wind,  and  the  sunlight  of  March  slanted 
weakly  across  the  gardens.  That  evening  he  came 
again  at  dusk,  on  his  regular  round  ;  and  as  I 
walked  the  deserted  hill,  with  Orion  and  Sirius  for 
company  in  the  late  night,  I  heard  his  far  hunting 
call. 

In  April  I  heard  two  owls  hooting,  and  knew  that 
there  must  be  a  nest  somewhere.  Gradually  I 
learned  that  the  pair  was  well  known,  in  the  district. 
One  of  the  birds  had  been  heard  calling  on  a  house 
roof  near  New  Cross  at  the  same  time  every  night  ; 
another  was  accustomed  to  perch  near  a  mews, 
presumably  watching  for  rats.  A  resident  in 
Brockley  told  me  that  he  had  seen  an  owl  dozing 
in  the  cowl  of  his  chimney  pot,  quite  near  the 
main  street,  where  tramcars,  motor-buses,  and 
drays  were  always  passing.  A  fourth  had  seen 
two  birds  sitting  on  a  gravestone  in  the  cemetery 
before  sunset,  while  the  cuckoo  was  calling  and  the 
garden  warblers  singing  among  the  tombs. 
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One  day  in  June  an  old  gentleman  stopped  me  in 
the  Lewisham  High  Street,  and  said  that  he  had 
something  of  interest  to  tell  me.  It  appeared  that 
he  lived  in  one  of  the  houses  I  could  see  behind  the 
tall  elms  from  my  window.  Every  evening  he  and 
his  wife  were  accustomed  to  sit  and  watch  a  brown 
owl  emerging  from  a  hole  in  one  of  the  trees.  It 
had  been  there  for  eight  years,  he  said,  and  every 
spring  there  was  a  nest. 

I  thanked  him  for  telling  me,  and  explained  how 
the  thought  of  a  country  bird  in  a  populous  London 
suburb,  unheedful  of  noise,  was  a  link  with  the  past 
which  my  mind  continually  was  visiting.  He  told 
me  that  the  wild  owl's  presence  gave  him  a  pleasure 
far  greater  than  the  sight  of  any  caged  bird.  How- 
ever, the  tree  was  dangerous,  and  the  top  might 
crash  at  any  moment,  and  the  next  day  he  was 
having  the  rotten  top  sawn  off.  Would  I  care  to 
see  the  roost  first,  and  remove  any  eggs  or  young  ? 
Accordingly  I  went  to  his  house,  and  with  the  aid 
of  his  gardener,  hoisted  the  ladder  against  the  tree. 
I  would  have  to  mount  about  thirty  feet,  I  was 
informed.  Hardly  had  I  climbed  half  this  distance 
when  there  was  a  shout  from  below,  and  something 
struck  me  in  the  middle  of  the  back.  Large  brown 
wings  tumbled  past  my  shoulder,  and  glided  into 
the  next  tree. 

I  slid  down  the  ladder.  The  sun  was  bright  and 
the  owl  stood  upon  a  branch,  staring  at  us.  Sud- 
denly a  swelling  like  an  egg  came  in  its  throat,  it 
leaned  forward,  and  uttered  an  urgent  cry  of  alarm. 
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I  started  to  climb  once  more,  against  the  advice  ol 
the  old  gentleman,  but  the  owl  swayed  and  pre- 
pared to  dash  at  me.  Eventually  I  climbed  up 
with  several  coats  tied  round  my  head,  which  left  a 
small  space  directly  in  front  through  which  I  might 
see.  The  bird  screamed  and  passed  near  my  head, 
giving  the  coats  a  considerable  blow  with  its  talons 
and  wings.  She  alighted  on  a  chimney  stack  some 
distance  away,  screetched  again,  and  returned  to 
the  defence  of  her  young.  Fortunately  the  hole 
was  near  the  ladder,  and  two  owlets  were  within. 
They  sat  amid  feathers  and  bones,  beetle-skins  and 
tinder-wood,  and  hissed  at  me.  There  was  a 
partially  eaten  rat  in  the  nest,  and  the  breast  of  a 
chaffinch. 

I  carried  down  the  gray  owlets  in  a  basket, 
while  the  mother  bird  swooped  at  my  head.  They 
were  fed  with  strips  of  liver  and  raw  meat,  and 
although  placed  at  night  in  the  basket  at  the  open 
window,  the  parent  birds  did  not  come  to  them. 
The  tree  was  topped,  and  thenceforward  no  owl- 
cries  were  heard  at  night.  Of  the  owlets,  one  died, 
but  the  other  I  managed  to  rear,  until  it  would 
perch  on  my  shoulder  and  allow  strangers  to 
stroke  it.  It  used  to  sit  for  hours  on  a  chair-back 
near  me  while  I  wrote  at  night.  If  alarmed, 
it  snapped  its  beak.  The  eyes  were  beautifully 
dark,  with  luminous  pupils  that  expanded  and 
contracted  continually.  When  autumn  came  and 
the  elm  showed  patches  of  yellow  in  the  greenery, 
it   grew   restless   of   the    barrel-cage    in    the   tree, 
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and  strove  to  escape  every  night.  I  was  fond 
of  the  bird,  and  decided  to  let  it  fly.  In  a  moment 
of  foolishness  I  clipped  its  wings.  It  haunted  the 
tree  for  some  days,  and  answered  my  whistle  at 
night ;    but  one  day  it  disappeared. 

A  week  later,  I  heard  that  a  rag-and-bone  man 
had  captured  it,  and  had  been  observed  stuffing  it 
in  a  sack.  I  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  my 
beautiful  bird  pining  in  a  cage,  its  leaf-soft  plumage 
awry,  so  I  walked  many  miles  of  streets  to  find 
that  rag-and-bone  merchant.  After  a  fortnight 
I  thought  of  going  to  Deptford  Market,  where 
birds  were  often  sold.  To  my  joy,  I  discovered  the 
owl,  which  I  identified  by  the  peculiar  mottle  of  the 
back  plumage,  and  by  the  clipped  wings.  For  ten 
shillings  it  was  mine,  and  I  brought  it  back  to  the 
garden.  It  flew  with  difficulty.  It  was  not  in  the 
tree-barrel  on  the  following  morning.  Roaming  the 
wastelands  behind  the  garden,  I  flushed  it  from  a 
low  bush.  Clumsily  it  flapped  to  a  near  thorn, 
pursued  by  scolding  sparrows  and  titmice.  I  called 
the  owl,  but  it  made  as  if  to  fly,  so  I  withdrew,  and 
my  last  sight  of  it  was  hunched  angrily  in  the  haw- 
thorn, surrounded  by  sparrows.  Suddenly  it  shot 
forth  a  foot  and  seized  one,  and  twittering  their 
terror,  the  other  birds  flew  away. 
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Far  away  over  the  western  sea  a  star  nickered, 

like  a  gold  falcon  flying  in  the  dark.     Perhaps  it  was 

the  god  of  all  the  hawks,  giving  rest  to  the  spirits 

broken  from  feathered  bodies  by  men  with  shot, 

gin,  and  poisoned  lure.     Wizzle  of  the  Chakcheks 

saw  it — the  nestling  who  at  that  hour  should  have 

been    sleeping    warm    and    hugged    by    brooding 

father.     His  sister  lay  quiet  beside  him,  her  head 

resting  on  a  rusty-brown  egg. 

The  star  hung  over  Lundy  Island,  midway  between 

the   two   lighthouses.     The   flickering   gold   of   its 

flashes  seemed  to  tremble  and  beat  like  the  wings  of 

a  faithful  guardian  watching  in  the  night.     A  sound 

came  from  the  nestling's  throat,  a  sound  between  a 

chirrip  and  a  whimper.     He  was  crying  to  the  star. 

The  cry  was  no  longer  lusty,  as  it  had  been  all  the 

past  afternoon,  when  he  and  his  sister  had  waited 

for  their  parents  to  drop  down  the  cliff  face  to  Bone 

Ledge,  bringing  food.     Neither  falcon  nor  tiercel 

had  come,  although  they  had  cried  way-ee,  way-ee, 

always  way-ee,  way-ee.     Mewliboy  the  buzzard  had 

flapped  past  quickly,  Kronk  the  raven  after  him, 

but  they  had  brought  no  food.     Wizzle  had  opened 

his  sharp  beak  and  uttered  his  wailing  cries  ;    and 

now  he  chirruped  to  the  star. 
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Two  hundred  feet  below  Bone  Ledge,  Atlantic 
waves  slid  over  the  black  rocks  and  rolled  the  big 
pebbles  of  the  cove  with  the  roar  of  high  tide. 
Wizzle's  head  drooped,  and  he  lay  in  sleep  on  the 
neck  of  his  sister.  When  he  looked  up  the  star  was 
flown,  and  the  sea  was  wan.  Gulls  were  drifting 
by  Bone  Ledge,  floating  on  the  uptrends  of  wind. 
Their  sad  cries  filled  the  air  of  the  curved  precipice. 
The  nestling  crouched  lower,  cold,  shivering,  un- 
comforted.  Jarrk  the  seal  slipped  from  his  rock  in 
the  cave,  and  swam  to  the  open  sea  to  dive  for 
bass  and  conger.  Oylegrin  the  shag  commenced  to 
preen  green-black  feathers  with  oil  applied  by  the 
long  hooked  beak  from  the  pouch  on  his  back. 
The  pale  light  grew  paler,  and  a  sailing  ship  was 
seen.  Oylegrin  flew  across  the  waves,  and  with  a 
splash  settled  on  the  water,  presently  bobbing 
under  to  chase  a  fish. 

When  the  sun  had  climbed  the  hills  of  the  main- 
land the  sea  was  calm  and  smooth,  but  not  so  blue 
as  the  clear  sky  that  seemed  to  join  it  beyond  the 
sailing  ship.  The  shag  returned  to  his  rock,  no 
longer  hungry,  and  squatted  with  four  other  shags 
and  a  cormorant.  Kronk  the  raven  flew  inland  to 
Deadsheep  Gully,  where  he  might  glut  himself  and 
bring  back  a  full  beak  and  craw  for  his  children 
that  could  not  yet  fly.  Far  away  in  the  sandhills 
two  sexton  beetles  were  beginning  their  com- 
passionate labours  beneath  the  cold  clay  of  The 
One-eyed,  and  ants  were  exploring  the  empty 
orbits.     And  further  still,  a  bluebottle,  woken  from 
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its  wall-sleep  by  the  sun,  was  buzzing  round  the 
stiff  corpse  of  the  mother. 

Sea-pinks  grew  from  a  crack  in  Bone  Ledge, 
stirred  by  the  breeze.  Wizzle  looked  up,  but  his 
larger  sister  lay  quiet,  her  legs  behind  her.  He  saw 
a  slim  brown  bird  that  passed  two  hundred  yards 
away,  its  pointed  wings  throwing  warm,  yellow- 
ruddy  colour  back  to  the  sun.  Strengthened  by  the 
sight,  Wizzle  stood  on  weak  legs  and  called  the 
food  cry,  a  plaintive  and  feeble  way-ee,  and  began 
to  rake  over  the  picked  skeletons  of  pigeons  and 
rock-dove,  oyster-catcher,  pippit,  and  puffin.  There 
were  kestrel  wings  as  well,  joined  by  their  bones, 
white  and  frayed  and  nicked,  for  most  members  of 
the  Chakchek  family  kill  the  smaller  brown  mousing 
windhover,  or  kestrel.  One  of  the  skeletons  was  a 
week  old,  all  that  remained  of  Mousing  Keekee's 
mate.  It  was  Mousing  Keekee  who  had  just  flown 
by  Bone  Ledge.  She  was  most  sad,  for  she  had  lost 
mate  and  children.  A  week  ago,  crouching  beside 
a  gorse  bush,  she  had  heard  his  screams  and  watched 
his  tumbles  and  wild  wingbeats  as  Chakchek 
stooped  at  him.  He  had  been  struck  down,  the 
falling  body  had 'been  clutched  as  it  fell,  and  been 
taken  away  to  the  tiercel's  plucking  rock.  Wizzle 
and  his  sister  had  swallowed  many  mouthfuls  of  his 
feathers  and  flesh.  And  when  Keekee  the  widow 
returned  to  her  babies  in  the  old  lichen-grown 
magpie  nest  in  the  salt-blasted  blackthorn  brake, 
they  were  gone.  She  cried  for  them  in  her  sweet 
shrill   voice   all   the    morning,    but    there   was   no 
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answer.  For  that  foul  robber,  Kronk,  who  had 
lived  on  the  Corpsnout  longer  than  any  other 
living  thing,  had  stolen  them.  He  had  seen  them 
from  the  air  as  he  returned  from  Deadsheep  Gully. 
He  cared  absolutely  nothing  for  any  Chakchek  of 
the  blood  royal,  having  fought  with  them  many 
times  each  year  for  over  a  century.  Scores  of  Kronk's 
children  had  been  poisoned,  trapped,  caged,  and 
shot ;  the  Corpsnout  birds  and  beasts  believed  him 
to  be  immortal.  He  had  declared  himself  to  be 
god — the  god  of  black  magic,  which  nothing  could 
poison,  shoot  or  trap.  He  had  sucked  thousands  of 
eggs,  filched  thousands  of  nestlings,  picked  out  the 
eyes  of  hundreds  of  lambs,  of  rabbits  in  gins,  of  fat 
sheep  on  their  woolly  backs,  of  dead  sailors  left  by 
the  tide  on  the  shore  from  Westward  Ho  to  Morte 
Point.  As  a  young  bird,  he  had  seen  beacons 
kindled  on  all  the  hills  when  Napoleon  was  taken. 
His  dirty  old  feathers  were  full  of  fleas,  his  eyes  were 
gummy,  he  was  partially  bald,  and  his  feet  were 
knobbed  with  corns.  Once  when  a  brood  of  his 
was  taken  by  the  Tiger,  he  followed  with  his  wife 
to  their  cottage  inland,  and  tore  at  the  thatch, 
banged  at  the  door,  killed  a  tom-cat  with  a  blow  of 
his  beak,  and  led  the  fledgelings  away.  It  was 
after  this  encounter  with  man  that  he  had  declared 
himself  to  be  mightier  than  death,  that  thing  dealt 
by  man,  and  therefore  to  be  god. 

Kronk  was  king  of  the  Corvidae — the  Crow  breed — 
and  the  original  owners  of  the  nest,  a  pair  of  cunning 
magpies,  were  despised  relatives  of  his.     Knowing 
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his  ways,  these  magpies  had  built  the  nest  with  a 
heap  of  thorns  on  top,  to  protect  their  eggs  and 
young.  But  the  storms  of  winter  had  blown  the 
cover  away,  and  when  the  following  year  the  kestrel 
laid  her  eggs  and  hatched  them  there,  Mousing  Kee- 
kee's  infants  were  exposed.  So  Mousing  Keekee  lost 
them,  and  all  the  morning  flew  about  disconsolate, 
yapping  for  her  little  fluffy-white  babes  to  answer 
her,  and  so  to  change  the  pain  in  her  heart  to  warm 
joy.  For  three  days  she  pined,  once  visiting  the 
nest  of  Mewliboy  the  buzzard  just  to  see  a  baby. 
She  perched  on  the  edge  of  the  mass  of  twigs, 
sheep's  wool,  green  leaves  and  rotting  rats'  tails, 
and  spoke  to  the  nestling.  Two  of  them  were 
fighting  over  a  young  rabbit,  and  ignored  her. 
She  flew  away,  and  hovered  over  a  barley  field  for 
the  sight  of  a  field  mouse,  but,  being  restless,  swept 
away  with  the  warm  upper  wind  blowing  from  the 
mainland. 

Now  Wizzle  saw  her  as  for  a  moment  she  floated 
past  Bone  Ledge,  her  wings  flickering  a  brown-yellow 
as  they  caught  the  morning  sun.  His  food  cry, 
learned  from  The  One-Eyed  his  father,  who  so  often 
had  called  it  to  the  falcon  whenever  she  was  late, 
trembled  from  Bone  Ledge.  On  thin  legs  he  tot- 
tered about,  biting  a  pink  flower  of  sea-thrift  and 
swallowing  it.  Way-ee,  way-ee,  he  whimpered  ;  and 
retched,  ejecting  the  flower  head.  Slowly,  with  a 
peculiar  flight  that  seemed  almost  laboured,  Mousing 
Keekee  flapped  to  the  eyrie  and  hovered  about  three 
feet  from  it,  her  tail  depressed  and   legs  hanging 
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loosely.  She  regarded  the  starving  aristocrats. 
Wizzle  and  his  sister  swayed  and  beat  fluffy  wings, 
beaks  wide  open,  eyes  large  and  hunger-staring, 
screaming  for  food.  Mousing  Keekee  alighted  on 
Bone  Ledge  timidly.  Her  back  was  a  chestnut 
brown  streaked  with  black.  She  had  the  tooth  or 
notch  in  her  beak — mark  of  the  noble  branch  of 
the  Falconidae  race,  and  distinguishing  them  from 
the  baser  hawks — and  a  yellow  patch  of  bare  skin 
round  the  lead-coloured  beak.  Her  eyes  were  full, 
liquid,  and  deep  brown,  with  soft  blue-black  pupils. 
She  stood  on  Bone  Ledge  and  stared  nervously,  then 
seized  a  wing  of  a  skeleton  in  her  left  foot,  and 
pulled  at  the  feathers,  as  though  she  would  feed 
them.  She  ceased,  and  with  a  dainty  movement 
launched  herself  into  the  air,  passing  to  her  beak 
the  wings  so  loosely  joined,  and  dropped  them. 
The  remains  of  her  mate — for  his  spirit  used  to 
animate  and  employ  those  bone-linked  pinions — 
spun  slowly  and  lightly  to  the  sea,  to  be  swallowed 
by  Garbargee  the  conger  eel. 

Three  minutes  later  Mousing  Keekee  was  leaning 
her  breast  on  the  wind,  which  buoyed  her  up.  Her 
tail,  barred  with  black,  was  spread  and  depressed, 
catching  the  air  ;  her  wings  were  outspread,  and  in 
a  steady  wind  they  were  adjusted  by  slight  lift  and 
drop  to  keep  her  always  leaning  forward.  Some- 
times in  a  moment's  lull,  they  were  beaten  rapidly, 
not  with  the  thrusting  stroke  of  forward  movement, 
but  with  a  vertical  fanning  motion.  Her  head  was 
bent  downwards  ;  her  yellow  feet  tucked  back  ;  she 
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was  twenty  yards  above  the  green  barley.  She  looked 
at  nothing,  because  her  sight  was  fixed  to  observe 
any  movement.  After  several  seconds,  she  swung 
round  and  glided  downwind  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards,  luffing  into  the  breeze  again,  adjusting  her 
weight  so  that  it  was  balanced  by  the  wind  on  the 
exact  centre  of  her  breast,  and  watched.  She  was 
now  poised  above  the  long  slope  that  led  down  to 
the  cliff  edge,  sward  broken  by  stunted  furze, 
bracken,  and  bramble,  and  scarred  in  long  lines  by 
sheep-paths.  Something  moved  in  a  patch  of  old 
brown  bracken,  and  she  slipped  down  to  within 
seven  feet  of  the  ground.  Rapid  beats  of  wings  ; 
descending  another  foot  ;  then  a  drop  to  the 
ground,  and  a  baby  rabbit  seized  in  black  talons. 
It  squealed,  but  the  sharp,  hooked  beak  broke  into 
the  base  of  the  skull,  and  the  head  was  limp.  It 
was  borne  to  Bone  Ledge. 

Wizzle  screamed  and  staggered  forward  with  his 
sister.  Many  flies  were  buzzing  about  Bone  Ledge, 
attracted  by  smell  to  lay  their  eggs.  The  birds 
themselves  did  not  possess  any  sense  of  smell. 
The  sister  grabbed  the  rabbit  and  hopped  away  with 
it,  while  Wizzle  seized  a  foot  in  his  beak  and  tugged. 
The  sister  lay  back,  and  Keekee  watched  them, 
then  flew  away. 

She  glided  a  quarter  of  a  mile  towards  the  main- 
land, swung  round,  and  luffed  into  the  wind.  A 
Greater  Black-backed  Gull,  passing  overhead  slid 
down  with  a  hoarse  cursing  noise  and  stooped  at 
her,  his  beak  open  to  peck.     She  avoided  him  ;   he 
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reversed  and  continued  the  bullying  for  three 
minutes,  and  at  each  rush  Keekee  moved  sideways, 
and  he  blundered  below  her.  The  gull's  name  was 
Nugg,  and  he  swallowed  young  rabbits  whole 
whenever  he  caught  them.  His  spread  wings 
spanned  nearly  six  feet.  Nugg  was  one  of  the  four 
members  of  his  species  that  nested  on  the  Corpsnout  ; 
owing  to  egg-collectors,  they  did  not  increase. 
Nugg  bullied  all  the  Falconidae  he  met — but  he 
had  never  met  anything  larger  than  Mewliboy  and 
Chakchek.  Nugg  and  Kronk,  the  raven,  ignored 
each  other  ;  Nugg  claimed  everything  floating  on 
water,  and  Kronk  claimed  everything  on  land. 
Only  once  had  they  fought,  over  the  body  of  a 
whale  left  by  the  tide,  but  there  had  been  enough 
for  two,  and  after  exchange  of  the  vilest  oaths, 
Kronk  had  begun  at  the  head  and  Nugg  at  the  tail. 

During  the  next  half  hour  Keekee  took  three  sun 
beetles  and  a  tiny  mouse  to  Bone  Ledge.  Wizzle 
and  his  sister  were  still  tugging  at  the  rabbit  ;  one 
hind  leg  was  down  Wizzle's  throat.  He  disgorged 
it  to  take  the  mouse,  and  his  sister  began  to  tear  the 
rabbit's  skull,  swallowing  fur  and  bone.  Screaming, 
Wizzle  took  the  beetles  from  Keekee's  beak,  gulped 
them  down,  and  then  seized  her  shoulder.  Keel 
screamed  and  flapi>ed  her  wings,  but  the  starving 
tiercel  hung  on,  only  letting  go  when  he  remembered 
the  rabbit. 

Two  herring  gulls  deliberately  went  out  of  their 
course  to  harry  Keekee  some  minutes  later,  but  shi 
patiently  slipped  from  their  rushes,  and  at  last  flew 
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away,  luffing  into  the  wind  a  mile  from  Bone  Ledge. 
She  caught  two  more  beetles — with  shining  blue- 
green  shards,  or  wing  covers — and  swallowed  them. 
Clakkilad  the  little  stonechat  saw  her,  and  after  a 
wild  alarm  to  his  wife  darted  into  the  brambles 
where  was  their  nest  and  never  moved  so  much  as  an 
eye  during  the  two  hundred  and  eight  seconds  that 
Keekee  hung  four  feet  above,  watching.  Clakkilad's 
heart  beat  under  his  coppery  feathers  so  fast  that 
when  the  danger  was  over,  he  gaped  for  some 
seconds  and  could  not  move,  and  with  dropped 
wings  quivered  among  the  brambles.  But  this 
happened  a  dozen  times  every  day,  and  each  time 
his  mate — hidden  deep  in  the  bush — spoke  tenderly 
to  the  gallant  Clakkilad,  and  comforted  him. 
Always  he  recovered  his  nerve  before  the  kestrel 
had  luffed  up  into  her  next  wind-mooring  ;  and, 
perched  on  a  dead  bramble,  rattled  defiance  to 
everything — everything  distant. 

Every  dawn  the  foster-mother  appeared  at  the 
eyrie.  She  did  not  brood  the  eyesses_  or  young 
peregrine  falcons,  because  they  were  too  big  and 
fierce  for  her.  They  never  received  enough  food, 
and  so  could  never  sleep  the  entire  night.  They 
swallowed  about  one  quarter  of  the  food  they 
needed.  Mice,  beetles,  and  moths  were  the  principal 
catch  of  the  kestrel ;  and  small  birds  and  young 
rabbits  were  sometimes  brought.  Wizzle  and  his 
sister  tore  them  up  and  ate  every  part — skull  and 
feet,  legs,  feathers,  fur,  tail  and  entrails.  Once 
Keekee   brought    a   tailless   lizard   that    had   been 
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sunning  itself  in  the  furze  ;  the  lizard  shed  its  tail 
with  fear  ;  Wizzle  gulped  it  down.  On  several 
occasions  Keekee  brought  worms  and  butterflies. 
Everything  was  eaten.  Keekee  grew  thinner  ;  a 
strained  look  came  on  her  face.  Scarl  the  Baseborn, 
the  carrion  crow,  having  had  his  mate  shot  way 
inland  by  a  gamekeeper,  and  his  young  destroyed, 
came  to  the  Corpsnout  to  see  what  he  could  sneak 
from  anything  or  anybody,  what  smaller  animal  or 
bird  he  could  pick  or  batter  to  death.  Whenever 
Scarl  the  Baseborn  saw  Keekee,  he  called  in  his 
coarse  bass  voice,  krok-krok-krok-r ,  and  pestered  her 
for  long  periods  of  time.  He  followed  her  to  Bone 
Ledge  a.nd  returned  when  she  was  away,  alighting 
confidently  on  the  rock  and  walking  towards  the 
eyesses.  He  was  met  with  hisses  of  furious  hate, 
and  cursed  with  throat-noises  like  blunt  metal 
drills  turning  on  basalt.  He  was  struck  at  by 
talons  thrust  forward  by  Wizzle  and  his  sister  lying 
back  with  wide  beaks  ;  so  he  hopped  off,  and  joined 
seven  herring  gulls  annoying  Mewliboy  the  buzzard 
who  protested  in  a  voice  plaintive  and  whining. 

Bone  Ledge  became  foul,  and  restless  flies  pestered 
the  eyesses,  who  learned  to  catch  them  by  snapping. 
In  their  hunger  they  tore  all  the  flowerheads  of  thrift, 
swallowing  them  only  to  disgorge  immediately. 
Other  things  they  disgorged — pellets  about  an  inch 
long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  but  the  blow- 
flies were  not  attracted  by  these  strange  things, 
because  they  were  made  of  fur  and  feather,  bones, 
skulls,  and  blue  and  green  beetle  shards — all  clean 
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and  freed  of  flesh.  A  small  kind  of  fly,  however, 
used  to  lay  her  eggs  on  them,  and  soon  afterwards 
little  white  maggots,  hatched  in  the  sun  and  bored 
into  the  grayish  mass.  These  pellets,  or  castings, 
were  moist,  easily  crumbled,  and  sometimes  shape- 
less ;  and  this  moistness  was  a  sign  of  ill  health, 
for  a  strong  tiercel  throws  up  his  castings  dry  and 
of  regular  size — which  means  proper  and  sufficient 
nourishment,  and  therefore  full  power  of  hunt. 

The  castings  of  Keekee  changed  ;  they  became 
loose  and  moist.  She  had  no  time  to  preen  herself, 
and  became  drab  ;  her  pinion  feathers  were  frayed 
at  the  end,  and  lost  their  lustre.  She  grew  thinner, 
and  her  eyes  seemed  to  be  more  prominent.  Many 
times  a  day  she  returned  without  food,  so  anxious 
was  she  about  the  welfare  of  the  orphans.  Wizzle 
had  more  vitality  than  his  sister,  who  became 
languid  and  did  not  wail  so  loudly  or  so  often  for 
food.  Never  once  did  their  crops  bulge  in  the  necks  ; 
never  once  during  the  whole  ten  days  that  Keekee 
hunted  for  them — the  crops  that  should  have 
bulged  at  least  five  times  every  day.  Standing 
weakly  on  his  feet,  Wizzle  looked  like  an  ancient 
moulting  bird  that  had  lived  for  years  in  some  town 
cage  or  zoo  ;  like  an  old  bird,  pining,  broken- 
hearted, ailing,  soon  to  leave  for  that  shining 
realm  (of  which  unhappy  caged  birds  do  dream) 
where  one  wing  beat  suffices  everlastingly  for  a 
sweet  glide  in  the  luminous  air. 

But  Keekee  never  failed.  She  was  female.  She 
worked  for  little  ones.     When  poising,  the  nervous 
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flutter  of  her  wings  was  required  more  often  than 
before,  because  she  was  lighter  on  the  wind,  and  her 
breast  was  no  longer  rounded.  And  one  day  she 
was  hovering  over  a  hedge  (it  was  ten  days  after 
the  death  of  Chakchek  the  One-Eyed).  The  hedges 
of  the  headland  were  made  of  flakes  of  rock  builded 
up  and  bonded  with  earth,  and  she  was  watching 
for  something  to  move  again  in  the  tall  foxtail 
grasses  and  thistles  that  grew  on  top.  She  fluttered 
her  wings  more  than  usual,  for  she  was  weary  and 
weak.  Her  travail  had  been  long.  Again  she  saw 
a  movement,  and  dropped  upon  it,  her  feet  spread. 
She  clutched  as  they  touched  her  prey,  which  was 
a  rabbit,  nearly  full  grown.  The  rabbit  squealed, 
and  instantly,  all  along  the  hedge,  dull  thumpings 
came  from  the  ground.  These  were  the  alarm 
signals  of  many  rabbits,  who  thumped  with  their 
hind  legs.  Keekee's  talons  pierced  the  buck 
rabbit's  skin,  and  it  struggled  down  the  hedge. 
Bird  and  animal  tumbled  four  feet  together.  But 
Keekee  hung  on.  The  rabbit  dragged  itself  among 
the  spare  wind-bitten  oats,  where  the  first  poppies 
were  showing  their  scarlet  spots  of  colour  among  the 
yellow  charlock  and  mauve  thistle  cardoons. 

Now  the  young  rabbit  had  recently  run  across 
the  other  field,  often  stopping  suddenly  to  crouch 
in  a  quivering  silence  of  terror,  although  no 
hawk  had  been  in  the  sky.  This  had  been  caused 
by  the  knowledge  that  Swagdagger  was  running 
him.  Sometimes  he  screamed.  Swagdagger  would 
pass  all  other  rabbits — he  was  following  the  scent 
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of  one  rabbit.  Swagdagger  was  a  dog  stoat,  a  flat- 
headed,  low-down  animal  that  stank  in  life  with 
the  stinks  of  death.  He  was  distant  by  less  than 
a  minute's  gallop  when  Keekee's  claws  pierced  the 
skin  of  his  quarry,  and  the  rabbit  squealed  in  a 
different  way.  Swagdagger  made  a  sharp,  chatter- 
ing stutter,  and  bounded  forward,  rippled  up  the 
wall,  nosed  around,  and  rippled  down  the  other 
side  of  the  wall.  In  a  bare  patch  of  the  stony  field — 
where  the  scythe  of  the  wind  had  cleared  all  oaten 
stems,  but  not  the  thistles — he  came  upon  Keekee, 
standing  on  the  rabbit,  beating  her  wings  and 
pecking  the  soft  base  of  the  skull  with  black-tipped 
hook  of  beak.  Swagdagger  rushed  at  her,  his 
sharp  teeth  bared,  and  chattering  his  fiercest  battle 
cries  about  her  blood,  her  cracked  bones,  and  her 
death.  Keekee  flew  up,  or  rather  tried  to  ;  but 
she  was  held  by  a  claw.  She  instinctively  lay  back, 
beak  open,  and  grasped  the  face  of  Swagdagger  in 
her  foot.  One  black  claw  sank  into  the  left  eye  of 
the  stoat,  who  continued  his  chatter  and  bit  the 
foot.  He  bit  four  times  in  less  than  two  seconds, 
so  that  two  toes  were  severed  from  the  foot,  and 
the  grip  on  his  face  fell  away.  He  scratched  with 
his  claws,  and  feathers  rolled  away  from  Keekee's 
breast,  dancing  lightly  over  the  thistles  and  the 
weeds  of  charlock.  For  a  time,  bird  and  stoat 
rolled,  screamed  and  chattered,  and  then  they 
were  apart  ;  and  Swagdagger  was  leaping  about 
and  trying  to  shake  from  his  eye  a  thing  that 
was    like    a    black    curved    thorn.       Keekee    flew 
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away  with  one   leg  hanging,   and   whimpering  to 
herself. 

Swagdagger's  subsequent  history  may  be  of  brief 
interest.  He  was  met  by  Kronk  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Deadsheep  Gully  a  week  later,  and  the 
raven,  who  disliked  all  members  of  the  weasel 
family,  without  the  least  hesitation  punctured  his 
skull,  knocked  his  head  off,  and  left  him  to  ants 
and  Hies. 


II 


But  all  was  not  well  with  Keekee,  the  foster- 
mother.  As  she  flew,  she  whimpered  to  herself, 
and  the  toes  of  her  whole  foot  were  drawn  together. 
The  other  leg  hung  loosely.  A  strong  breeze  was 
flowing  up  the  precipice,  and  hundreds  of  gulls  were 
circling  above,  wailing  their  anger  and  despair.  A 
thousand  feet  above  the  lip,  two  dark  specks  moved 
slowly,  while  silver  cloudlets  passed  above  them  to 
the  mainland.  Kronk  and  his  wife  were  watching 
the  work  of  the  humans  below.  The  wounded 
kestrel  cried  her  anguish  when  she  saw  them,  and 
slipped  like  a  sere  chestnut  leaf-spray  to  Bone 
Ledge,  where  Wizzle  sprang  up  and  whimpered  for 
food.  His  sister  seemed  to  be  sleeping,  and  did 
not  move.     Her  neck  rested  on  the  rusty  egg. 

Three  yards  back  from  the  lip  of  the  hole  a  grey- 
haired  man  in  a  blue  guernsey  was  driving  a  crow- 
bar slantwise  into  the  sward  and  the  rock  it  covered. 
The  thuds  of  the  sled  rang  in  the  iron.  The  hammer 
swinger  frowned  at  the  burred  top  with  fierce  and 
wild  blue  eyes — this  was  the  Tiger,  fisherman  and 
blacksmith,  who  was  born  at  the  Corpsnout  Farm, 
and  knew  every  ledge  and  hole  of  its  cliffs.  With 
him  was  a  young  man,  tall  and  with  broad  shoulders, 
dressed  in  a  white  sweater,  cord  breeches,  puttees, 

and  stout  nailed  boots.     Two  ropes  were  coiled  on 
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the  ground,  and  he  was  making  the  thinner  rope 
fast  round  his  chest  with  a  bowline  knot.  The 
Tiger  brought  down  the  hammer  head  with  steady 
force,  and  each  time  small  empty  shells  and  crab- 
claws  on  the  sward  at  the  base  of  the  bar  jumped  and 
hopped.  The  men  were  near  a  rock  pippit's  nest, 
for  the  bird  flitted  round  them,  piping  distress. 
Then  Nugg,  the  Greater  Black-backed  Gull,  swooped 
down  at  them,  flattening  about  eight  feet  over  their 
heads  with  a  soughing  of  stiff  feathers.  He  swooped 
again  and  again,  making  an  angry  throaty  mutter. 
Keekee,  her  maimed  leg  hanging  down,  flapped 
round  and  round  in  the  bowl  of  air  above  the  sea, 
calling  in  her  petulant  voice,  kee  kee  kee  kee  kee. 
Mewliboy  soared  nearly  a  mile  above  them,  wailing 
in  his  sad  tones,  Finish,  Finish. 

When  the  bar  was  firm  as  the  rock  in  which  it  was 
wedged  the  Tiger  tied  one  end  of  the  thicker  rope 
round  its  base  in  a  bowline  knot,  and  slogged  the 
bar  with  the  hammer  to  test  its  firmness.  Then  the 
youth  slung  a  wicker  fishing  creel  over  his  shoulders, 
and  said  with  a  smile, 

"  Ready  ?  " 

"Aiy,  aiy,  midear  !  "  cried  Tiger.  "  Now,  don't 
ee  worry  about  they  old  birds.  They  won't  titch 
ee  !  They  might  dive  to  ee,  but  they  won't  clitch 
on  to  ee." 

In  his  younger  days  he  had  gone  down  every 
season  for  the  eyesses,  for  there  was  always  a 
gentleman  anxious  to  buy  a  cast  for  falconry.  Once 
he   had   fought   with   a   tiercel — it   was   Chakchek 
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the  Backbreaker,  Wizzle's  great-great-great  grand- 
father— that  made  its  point  at  him  from  a  distance 
of  a  thousand  yards,  and  every  time  Tiger  watched 
the  bird  swooping  down  at  any  angle  of  thirty 
degrees,  he  thought  it  would  hit  him  and  tear 
away  his  cheek. 

Tiger  flung  the  thick  rope  over  the  precipice. 
Its  curls  and  loops  straightened,  and  a  tremor  of 
the  bar  told  that  it  hung  straight.  Howard  picked 
it  up,  and,  leaning  with  his  weight  on  his  arms, 
stepped  backwards  till  he  came  to  the  ragged  lip. 
Then  taking  a  deep  breath  and  looking  resolutely 
at  the  sky,  he  exchanged  one  handhold  for  another, 
and  walked  backwards  into  air.  Three  hundred 
and  ten  feet  below  the  sea  fretted  blue  boulders  and 
black  rocks,  and  to  the  yelps  of  hundreds  of  gulls,  he 
started  the  first  yards  of  his  hundred-foot  descent 
to  the  eyrie.  Seabirds  were  scattered  whitely  above 
and  below  him,  yelping  in  anger  and  in  fear  for 
their  speckled  young  that  crouched  on  nests  of  sea- 
weeds and  fishy  scales.  Kronk  dropped  to  earth, 
and  from  a  spur  of  rock  two  hundred  yards  away 
watched  the  tiny  human  figure  creeping  so  slowly 
down  the  cliff.  Keekee  fluttered  near  his  head,  and 
stared  into  his  face  with  her  large  eyes,  coming 
within  five  feet  of  him,  and  chattering  her 
anguish. 

The  rock  bulged  twenty  feet  above  Bone  Ledge, 
and  this  made  it  easier  for  the  climber,  although  the 
weight  of  his  body  was  always  on  his  wrists.  His 
face  was  red  and  damp,  and  blood  streamed  down 
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his  left  cheek  from  a  gash  on  the  temple.  He  made 
a  grunting  noise  that  caused  Wizzle  to  lay  on  his 
back  and  to  strike  upwards  with  yellow  feet  and 
black  talons,  and  to  push  closer  to  his  sister.  Below 
in  the  sea,  his  nose  just  above  water,  Jarrk  the  seal 
watched  something  spinning  on  a  rope,  slowly.  It 
was  seven  minutes  before  Howard,  trying  to  rock 
himself  into  a  swing,  snorting  and  a-run  with 
sweat,  was  able  to  touch  Bone  Ledge  with  the  toe 
of  his  boot. 

Bone  Ledge  was  about  nine  feet  from  the  per- 
pendicular of  the  rope.  Soon  the  most  difficult 
feat  would  have  to  be  done — to  hold  the  rope  with 
one  hand,  and  to  clutch  the  ledge  with  the  other  : 
to  remain  thus  :  to  loosen  the  handhold  of  the  rope, 
grip  the  ledge  with  both  hands,  and  to  clamber  on 
it.  Weak  fingers  meant  an  awful  crash  to  the 
boulders  two  hundred  feet  below. 

Kronk  the  raven  made  a  quiet,  deep  croak.  He 
had  seen  a  man  fall  from  Bone  Ledge  before,  and 
the  brain  of  the  man  had  been  good.  Kronk 
squatted  on  one  leg,  and  with  a  claw  of  the  other 
scratched  some  lice  from  his  neck  ;  he  permitted 
very  few  sights  to  interfere  with  his  routine,  and 
he  had  outworn  all  excitements. 

Hearing  the  cries  of  Keekee,  he  croaked  again, 
and  whetted  his  black  four-inch  murder-tool  of  a 
beak  upon  the  rock.  Keekee  flew  round  and 
round,  always  crying  her  anguish,  and  going  quite 
near  to  the  man  who  meant  harm  to  her  little 
ones. 
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Wizzle  drew  himself  up  each  time  the  figure  grew 
large,  and  his  fierce  eyes  blinked  as  the  booted  leg 
thrust  away  from  the  ledge.  Continually,  stones 
and  fragments  hurled  past.  At  last  Howard  held 
the  ledge  with  his  hand,  hung  outwards  a  minute, 
seeming  to  shudder,  and  quivered  as  he  found 
himself  a  foothold  below.  His  eyes  were  level 
with  Bone  Ledge,  staring  at  Wizzle,  three  feet 
away.  His  other  hand  held  the  taut  rope,  which 
shook  to  the  trembling  of  his  arm.  He  did  not  move. 
Fear  had  come  to  him.  Kee  kee  kee  kee  kee  kee, 
wailed  the  wounded  kestrel  in  the  sunlit  air. 
Kronk,  said  the  raven,  serenely,  and  waited. 

Howard  heard  the  low  croak,  and  wished  that 
he  had  not  climbed  down  the  cliff.  He  knew  that 
he  had  sufficient  strength  in  reserve  to  enable  him 
to  regain  the  top,  provided  that  he  abandoned  at 
once  the  idea  of  getting  a  young  falcon.  If  he 
remained  as  he  was,  he  knew  that  his  reserve  of 
strength  would  quickly  go.  His  left  hand  gripped 
the  ledge,  or  rather  the  top  joints  of  the  fingers  of 
that  hand.  An  insecure  foothold  relieved  a  little 
of  the  weight  that  his  fingers  bore  ;  but  the  rope, 
held  in  his  right  hand,  was  pulling  him  outwards, 
since  the  cliff  overhung  the  ledge.  He  dared  not 
let  go  the  rope,  as  an  ascent  would  be  impossible  ; 
it  was  not  long  enough.  Tiger  could  not  haul  him 
up  by  the  thin  safety  rope  ;  even  if  he  could,  the 
rope  would  be  frayed  through  before  he  reached 
the  top.  Hanging  there,  he  could  foresee  the 
horror  of  knowing  that  the  rope  pulling  him  up  was 
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parting  strand  by  strand,  and  that  he  would  have  to 
die  so  awfully. 

He  hung  there,  quivering,  blood  on  his  face  and 
knuckles.  Here  was  the  longed-for  eyrie,  with  the 
eyesses  almost  within  reach.  Something  in  the 
constitution  of  the  youth  made  him  determined  to 
get  a  falcon,  even  if  he  died  ;  and  even  as  he 
hesitated  he  thrust  the  idea  of  death  from  his  mind. 
To  climb  on  Bone  Ledge  he  would  have  to  lose  his 
hold  of  the  main  rope,  which  was  now  taut,  and  that 
might  mean  a  swinging  out  on  the  thin  guide  rope  tied 
round  his  chest,  to  get  it  again.  That  would  be  pos- 
sible only  if  Tiger  had  made  it  fast  to  the  crowbar. 

He  drew  in  a  breath,  and  feverishly  thought  the 
beginning  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  He  was  boiling  hot. 
He  loosened  the  hold  of  his  right  hand.  This  was 
not  easy,  since  the  palm  was  stuck  to  the  rope. 
He  forced  his  left  fingers  to  cling.  Then  his  right 
hand  was  free,  and  he  hung  to  the  ledge.  Fortun- 
ately the  main  rope  was  kept  from  swinging  out 
by  his  shoulder.  With  slow  strain  he  drew 
himself  up,  shot  forward  the  left  hand,  and  found 
a  finger-grip.  Wizzle  bit  savagely  his  hand.  Un- 
heeding, he  crawled  on  Bone  Ledge,  where  he  lay 
for  five  minutes,  with  shut  eyes.  Then  he  sat  up, 
fumbled  for  his  pipe,  lit  the  old  ashes  therein,  and 
looked  around,  feeling  very  happ}r. 

Bone  Ledge  was  about  ten  feet  long,  and  nearly 
a  yard  wide.  It  sloped  inwards  at  a  slight  angle. 
Deliberately  he  refrained  from  looking  at  the 
eyesses.     So  keen  was  his  triumph,  that  he  wanted 
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to  postpone  it.  He  chuckled  to  himself,  and  then 
was  amazed  by  the  behaviour  of  the  kestrel  that, 
for  some  extraordinary  reason,  had  been  flying 
near  his  head  during  the  period  of  the  climb  down. 
The  little  mouse  hawk,  after  hesitation,  lit  nervously 
on  the  ledge,  and  he  saw  that  one  leg  was  drawn 
up  into  her  shabby  feathers,  that  she  seemed 
weak  and  bedraggled,  and  that  there  was  bright 
blood  on  her  neck.  She  regarded  him  fixedly, 
while  her  wings,  dropped  by  her  sides,  shivered 
unceasingly.  She  made  no  attempt  to  fly  away, 
and  after  some  minutes  of  watching  her  Howard 
turned  to  explore  the  eyrie.  The  kestrel  seemed 
unafraid  of  him.  He  saw  pigeon-rings,  light  rings 
of  aluminium  stamped  with  letters  and  numbers, 
dozens  of  them.  He  saw  also  many  skeleton  feet 
of  pigeons  and  other  birds  disgorged  with  the 
pellets  of  bones  and  feathers.  Pink  flowers  of 
sea-thrift  grew  in  the  dusty  crevices  of  the  rock, 
and  there  were  many  carrion  flies  buzzing  about 
the  stench  of  bones  and  feathers.  Stretching  out 
his  hand,  he  discovered  in  the  heap  the  wing-bones 
and  primaries  of  two  kestrel  hawks.  Looking  down 
at  the  sea,  he  saw  a  black  shape  whose  outline  grew 
black  as  it  rose  in  the  green  waters.  Jarrk  broke 
the  surface,  stuck  out  his  head,  and  refilled  his 
lungs.  Farther  to  the  left,  Howard  saw  four  shags 
squatting  on  their  favourite  rock,  never  covered  by 
the  highest  tide.  One  of  them,  Oylegrin,  was 
holding  out  black  wings  to  dry  in  the  sun.  He 
looked  partially  inebriated,  like  an  old  gentleman, 
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with  two  umbrellas  inverted  by  wind,   unable  to 
stagger  farther. 

Having  prolonged  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  resting 
and  smoking  on  Bone  Ledge,  Howard  turned  to 
see  Keekee  still  standing  there,  very  quiet,  her  gaze 
never  moving  from  his  face.  He  felt  a  queer 
sensation  ;  the  bird  seemed  to  be  suffering  all  the 
time  ;  and  somehow,  he  thought,  to  be  asking  him 
to  do  something  for  her.  He  looked  at  the 
nestlings.  Wizzle  stared  haughtily  ;  but  his  breast 
bone  stuck  out  between  meagre  feathers.  He  snapped 
as  Howard  picked  him  up.  The  youth  wondered 
why  he  was  so  light,  so  thin,  and  why  he  had  such 
a  drawn  look.  At  this  moment,  Keekee  opened 
her  beak,  and  screamed  weakly  at  him,  and  shivered 
her  wings  like  a  little  bird  hungry.  He  wondered 
again  at  the  extraordinary  presence  of  the  little 
falcon,  so  peculiar  in  stare,  so  unusually  tame. 
But  he  would  have  to  climb  back,  now  that  he  was 
rested.  He  picked  up  the  egg,  and  shook  it,  know- 
ing by  the  sloppy  sound  that  it  was  unfertile,  or 
addled.  This  he  put  in  his  pocket,  first  wrapping 
it  round  with  his  handkerchief.  Then  high  in  the 
sky  he  heard  a  plaintive  cry,  but  it  was  only  a 
buzzard  ;  and  tapping  out  his  pipe,  he  put  it  in 
his  pocket,  and  a  set  expression  came  on  his  face. 

Into  the  creel  he  put  the  tiercel,  deciding  to 
leave  the  larger  nestling  for  what  he  thought  would 
be  the  distressed  parents.  Then  he  grasped  the 
rope,  took  a  deep  breath,  refrained  from  looking 
at  the  boulders  below,  and  swung  outwards.     His 
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last  sight  of  the  kestrel  was  of  Keekee  remaining 
where  she  stood.  He  waited  till  the  length  of 
his  swings  decreased,  and  began  to  climb. 
The  worst  part  was  at  the  commencement,  where 
the  rope  lay  pressed  against  the  over  jutting  cliff. 
His  hands  were  frequently  cut.  But  his  biceps 
were  powerful,  he  had  no  fear,  and  soon  this  part 
was  passed.  For  the  rest,  it  was  arduous  work 
lifting  oneself  hand  over  hand,  helped  by  oc- 
casional footholds,  but  it  was  twenty  minutes 
before  it  was  achieved,  and  the  panting  youth, 
with  breeches  torn,  with  wet  hair  and  bloody  face, 
flung  himself  on  the  sward,  while  the  veteran 
fisherman  in  a  blue  guernsey  shouted, 

"  A  master  climb  !     A  master  climb,  midear  !  " 

And  finish,  finish,  wailed  Mewliboy,  long  after 
the  gulls  were  settled  again,  their  young  fed,  and 
he  was  still  sailing  alone  in  the  sky.  Wave  and 
air  were  quiet.  Kronk  and  his  wife  were  gone 
inland  somewhere,  and  neither  Nugg  nor  Scarl  nor 
herring  gull  chased  Keekee,  for  she  was  far  away, 
poised  in  the  luminous  air  of  a  shining  realm, 
where  nothing  bullied  the  gentlest  of  the  falcons, 
or  made  frantic  the  little  mother-spirit ;  and  there 
no  mice  knew  fear.  Once  again  was  she  joyful, 
with  the  happiness  that  comes  after  fret  and 
anxiety,  and  the  fosterling  was  with  her. 

The  sun  dipped  below  the  sea-line,  leaving  in 
the  lake  of  the  sky  a  scatter  of  little  clouds  like 
scarlet  feathers  from  some  heavenly  bird.     Mew- 
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liboy  soared  among  them,  wheeling  in  wide,  calm 
circles  before  going  home  to  his  tree-top  castle. 
He  was  serene  at  that  height,  and  he  needed 
not  to  beat  his  wings  as  he  soared  away  the 
last  of  the  day's  light.  The  dusk  stole  over 
sea  and  land,  silently,  invisibly.  Below  him  the 
bay  was  calm  and  glimmering,  and  above  the 
feathers  were  scarlet  no  more,  but  grey,  as  though 
old.  Tranquilly  the  buzzard  surveyed  the  dark- 
ening fields  of  the  earth.  Warm  air  rose  from  the 
sea,  and  his  broad  sails  were  filled  as  he  turned 
westwards.  Whiter  shone  the  white  surge  that 
edged  the  rocks  of  the  headland,  and  the  wind 
moved  inland  quickly.  Then  high  in  the  west,  a 
faint  point  of  light,  he  saw  the  star  of  all  the  falcons. 
It  became  brighter,  and  beat  sharp  wings  as  it 
hovered,  protecting,  in  the  evening  sky.  Having 
seen  the  star  come  in  the  summer  night,  Mewliboy 
drifted  homeward  on  the  warm  wind,  passing  over 
the  coastline  and  above  many  dusky  fields  till  he 
came  to  his  pinewood. 

The  night  passed,  and  steadfastly  the  star  hovered, 
flickering  gold  wings  in  the  west.  It  burned 
brighter  as  it  swooped  seawards,  and  settled,  a 
shining  glory,  beyond  the  dark  island.  Its  wings 
were  poised  to  heaven,  then  slowly  drawn  down 
and  folded  round  its  gold,  immortal  body.  It  was 
very  far  away.  The  waves  broke  on  the  rocks, 
rushing  in  white  foam,  lapsing,  and  rushing  again. 
The  star  was  gone. 

The  tide  ebbed.     Somewhere  below  Bone  Ledge 
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an  oyster-catcher  whistled,  and  a  kittiwake  cried  in 
the  dark.  Above  the  mainland  a  dim  light  was 
spreading  in  the  darkness,  and  the  mists  over  the 
sea  rolled  cold  and  ghostly  before  the  dawn  wind. 
Bird  after  bird  awoke  and  called  in  the  first  light 
of  the  east ;  gulls  glided  from  their  nests,  ravens 
croaked,  shags  flapped  their  wings,  rock  pippits 
and  stonechats  called  in  the  new  day.  Once  again 
the  search  for  food,  for  life,  began.  The  mainland 
became  outlined  against  the  pale  sky,  and  soon 
the  sun  would  come.  Larks  sang  above  the  fields 
of  the  Corpsnout. 

Light,  the  master-builder  of  all  things  that  are 
on  the  earth,  sought  every  feather,  every  bone, 
every  skull  in  the  eyrie,  and  discovered  the  form 
of  Keekee  facing  the  west.  Her  wings  were  drooped 
and  fallen  by  her  side.  Her  head  was  bowed, 
her  eyes  were  closed,  as  in  humility  of  prayer, 
as  in  ecstasy  of  love.  She  brooded  the  fledgeling, 
whose  head  peeped  from  her  dead  breast.  They 
were  happy,  they  were  flying,  they  were  with  the 
star  ! 

Georgeham,  1922. 
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